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Bill Nye as a Piller 


By Carroll K. DMichener 





OU all know Bill Nye. He 
has been dead these 30 
years, but to the world of 





5 . humor his name is still 
BOON gas magic. Possibly he is as 
ORG j{ much quoted today as he 
yO was when he wrote; cer- 
Sag A ss tainly he is well remem- 


bered by those who read his 
newspaper and magazine 
G ——] contributions while the ink 
was still fresh upon them. 
But though the majority of his readers have joined 
him in the “greater majority,” though he wrote rap- 
idly, seldom reread his manuscript, did not consider 
himself literary, and dealt mostly with matters of the 
moment, his reputation in the world of letters is un- 
questionably larger today than when he lived. 

Readers of The Northwestern Miller will recall 
that Bill Nye was once a miller. This brief but color- 
ful episode of his life was the subject of a contribu- 
tion to one of The Northwestern Miller’s holiday num- 
bers many years ago, and the success of this venture 
into a milling journal encouraged him to make numer- 
ous other contributions that appeared in this publica- 
tion, in its holiday dress, from year to year up to 
the time of his death in 1896. 

The particular occasion for recalling this ancient 
history of literary and publishing enterprise is the 
appearance of a Bill Nye biography. This volume, 
from the press of the Century Co., New York City, 
is an unusual life story, in that it is called—and is in 
fact—a “continuity” prepared by Bill 
Nye’s eldest living son, Frank Wilson 
Nye. 

The problem that confronted the | 
biographer was somewhat unique. Be- 
fore he had gone far with his work he 
realized that Bill Nye had written his 
own biography. “He hadn’t known it,” 
explains his son, “but in his letters to 
his personal friends, and to his other 
friends, the newspapers, he had forged 
every important link in the chain of 
his own life-story. He had set forth, 
more entertainingly than another could 
relate them, the interesting happenings 
of his life.” 




















F such salient happenings was Bill 

Nye’s brief career as a miller, 
written for the 1883-1884 holiday num- 
ber of The Northwestern Miller, and 
reproduced verbatim as a narrative link in “the con- 
tinuity.” Here it is: 

“I think I was about 18 years of age when I de- 
cided that I would be a miller, with flour on my 
clothes and a salary of $200 per month. This was 
not the first thing that I had decided to be, and after- 
ward changed my mind about. 

“I engaged to learn my profession of a man called 
Sam Newton, I believe, at least I will call him that 
for the sake of argument. My business was to weigh 


wheat, deduct as much as possible on account of 
cockle, pigeon grass and wild buckwheat, and to chisel 
the honest farmer out of all he would stand. This was 
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“Carrying two bushels of wheat 
up nine flights of stairs.’’ 


the program with Mr. Newton, but I am happy to 
say that it met with its reward, and the sheriff after- 
ward operated the mill. 

“On stormy days I did the bookkeeping, with a 
scoop shovel behind my ear, in a pile of middlings on 
the fifth floor. Gradually I drifted into doing a good 
deal of this kind of brain work. I would chop the ice 
out of the turbine wheel at 5 o’clock a.m. and then 
frolic up six flights of stairs and shovel shorts till 
9 o’clock p.m. 

“By shoveling bran and other vegetables 16 hours 
a day, a general knowledge of the milling business may 
be readily obtained. I used to scoop middlings till I 
could see stars, and then I would look out at the 
landscape and ponder. 

“I got so that I piled up more ponder, after a 
while, than I did middlings. 


ee NE day the proprietor came up stairs and dis- 

covered me in a brown study, whereupon he 
cursed me in a subdued Presbyterian way, abbreviated 
my salary from $26 per month to $18 and reduced 
me to the ranks. 

“Afterward I got together enough desultory infor- 
mation so that I could superintend the feed stone. 
The feed stone is used to grind hen feed and other 
luxuries. One day I noticed an odor that reminded 
me of a hot overshoe trying to smother a glue factory 
at the close of a tropical day. I spoke to the chief 
floor walker of the mill about it and he said ‘dod 
gammit,’ or something that sounded like that, in a 
coarse and brutal manner. He then kicked my person 
in a rude and hurried tone of voice, 
and told me that the feed stone was 
burning up. 

“He was a very fierce man, with 
a violent and ungovernable temper, and 
finding that I was only increasing his 
brutal fury, I afterward resigned my 
position. I talked it over with the pro- 
prietor and both agreed that it would 
be best. He agreed to it before I did, 
and rather hurried up my determina- 
tion to go. 

“I hated to go so soon, but he made 
it an object for me to go and I went. 

“I started in with the idea that I 
would begin at the bottom of the lad- 
der, as it were, and gradually climb to 
the bran bin by my own exertions, 
hoping by honest industry, and carry- 
ing two bushels of wheat up nine flights 
of stairs, to become a wealthy man, 
with corn meal in my hair and cracked wheat in my 
coat pocket, but I did not seem to accomplish it. 

“Instead of having ink on my fingers and a 
chastened look of woe on my clear cut Grecian fea- 
tures, I might have poured No. 1 hard wheat and 
buckwheat flour out of my long taper ears every night, 
if I had stuck to the profession. Still, as I say, it was 
for another man’s best good that I resigned. The 
head miller had no control over himself and the pro- 
prietor had rather set his heart on my resignation, so 
it was better that way. 

“Still I like to roll around in the bran pile, and 
monkey in the cracked wheat. I love also to go out 
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“There they He together, like two old people in the 
churchyard.” 


in the kitchen and put corn meal down the back of 
the cook’s neck while my wife is working a purple silk 
Kensington dog with navy blue mane and tail, on a 
Gothic lambrequin. 

“I can never cease to hanker for the rumble and 
grumble of the busy mill, and the solemn murmur of 
the millstones and the machinery are music to me, 
More so than the solemn murmur of the proprietor 
used to be when he came in at an inopportune mo- 
ment, and in that impromptu and extemporaneous 
manner of his, and found me admiring the wild and 
beautiful scenery. He may have been a good miller, 
but he had no love for the beautiful. Perhaps that 
is why he was always so cold and cruel toward me. 
My slender, willowy grace and mellow, bird-like voice 
never seemed to melt his stony heart.” 


HE milling venture had its scene in St. Croix 

County, Wisconsin, where the Nye family had 
wandered from Piscataquis County, Maine. This jour- 
ney took place in the fifties of the past century, when 
it was no easy thing to make the railway journey to 
Buffalo, thence by boat to Milwaukee, again by rail 
to Madison, and from there into northern Wisconsin 
by wagon. Arrived at one point in the long itinerary 
between Madison and the ultimate destination, the best 
the head of the family could do, according to the biog- 
rapher, “was to team flour over the state line to 
Galena, Illinois, returning with dry goods to Hazel 
Green.” 

Farmer, lawyer, teacher, editor, postmaster, were 
some of the other vocational experiments of Bill Nye 
on his ultimate path to those kindred callings of lec- 
turer, journalist and wit. From various points and 
viewpoints of his career he continued to contribute to 
The Northwestern Miller, as will be seen from the 
excerpts that are appended to this article, humorous 
notes with an angle specially considered for the reader 
of a milling journal. These articles from the files of 
80 to 40 years ago are, in fact, a cross section of his 
rich and human sense of laughter. Bill Nye’s philos- 
ophy, which, as his biographer puts it, has always been 
the backbone of his wit, marches through them, “dis- 
cerning, undimmed, ageless.” 

* . 


BILL NYE’S MILLING PLANT 


From the 1893 Holiday Number of The 
Northwestern Miller 

HEN I bought my precipitous farm in the 

French Broad Valley, North Carolina, I acquired 
with it a mill, but have not used it, as I do not care 
for hominy and other egg producing food. I still 
retain the site, with its clay flume, and the stones that 
did the grinding still lie at the foot of the old dam. 
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They are native stones, sort of a micaceous granite 
that a good, hard kernel of corn would knock a slice 
from with ease. There they lie together, like two old 
people in the churchyard, after their long fight. A 
pitch pine shaft, on which the old wheel ran, has served 
for “rick kinlins” the past winter, and has lighted 
several hundred fires with its dark, hard pitch. 


HE North Carolina grist mill is run by a moun- 

tain stream with 20 to 30 feet fall, and a mighty 
wheel, covering the whole side of the building. If you 
think it isn’t a picturesque sight, hung on the side of 
a laurel covered mountain, with the azaleas to perfume 
the valley, and the hound to knock a few echoes out 
of the crags, and a volunteer crop of children gather- 
ing strawberries at five cents per honest quart with 
the hulls off, you should take a horseback ride into 
Buncombe or Henderson county, where the primitive 
nigger has not yet learned to be sassy. I also know, 
and can show you, where there is a quiet little cabin, 
higher up in the hills, where all is still; 
even the cabin itself has a great North 
Carolina still in it. 

There you will find no. one in, as a 
general thing, and yet there is an air of 
hospitality and the Sauterne that is made 
from the early white dent corn and called 
the Early Rising Nepenthe of Little Hom- 
iny. This is the land where the revenue 
man riseth up like the asparagus vine in 
the morning, and is cut down; where the 
officer of the law entereth in but goeth 
no more out forever. 

There is peace here in this valley, for 
the gnawing, yearning, overmastering de- 
sire “to be a winner” has never entered 
it. The effort to be first to introduce the 
box coat or the lavender gaiter never in- 
truded here. The wild struggle to fill up 
a gigantic elevator with wheat that will 
go sixty-three pounds to the bushel and 
bust the side of the elevator out, has not 
came here. To avoid excessive industry 
in summer time, and then overcome the 
summer activity in winter by remaining in 
bed till blackberries come on, is the North 
Carolina curriculum, as I understand it. 

People come to mill with a dinner pail 
full of corn, and the miller starts up the 
big wheel, which looks like a dripping 
planet, and grinds the grist and takes toll 
enough out of it to parch in the fireplace, 
to take the edge off his Early Rising 
Nepenthe breath. 

That is life! Edgar Wilson Nye. 


FLOUR: ITS USES AND 
ABUSES 


From the 1890 Holiday Number of The 
Northwestern Miller 


DAM I believe to have been a very 
much overestimated man. He did 

some zoilogical classification, brought sin into the 
world, and then, having barely complied with the 
ordinance regarding clothes,—figuratively speaking,— 
he died. He was the successful grandfather of the 
black, white, red, yellow and pinto or calico colored 
races of the earth, but he made no progress, he in- 
vented no new processes for making flour, and barring 
his eviction from the Garden of Eden, I do not recall 
any gigantic strides made by him in any direction. 

On every hand I hear Eve highly spoken of, but 
did she make bread that the neighbors could recom- 
mend? Not that I can recollect. No, Eve was not 
up on bread. She threw away her “emptins” instead 
of working them up into food for her family. She 
was said to have been a poor cook, and besides becom- 
ing the mother of the human race, which was nothing 
remarkable, considering the amount of time devoted 
to it, she figures only in the history as a pomologist 
of the very poorest judgment. 

So we may safely say that, even up to the time of 
Noah, the flour industry and bread had not been 
thought of. He did not go into grain, either, except 


for feed. He was a great hand for stock but, outside 
of that and some improvements in hard cider, he gave 
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his attention more to shipping in summer, and river 
and harbor improvements during the sessions of the 
legislature. 

The grain of wheat has the form of an irregular, 
oblong spheroid, somewhat fuzzy at the poles and with 
a longitudinal groove on one side. It is not, as a 
general rule, larger than a piece of maple sugar, but 
when it gets down the bootleg in the morning and is 
worn in that position while plowing all day, it attains, 
apparently, by night, about the size of a piece of 
bituminous coal. 

If this grain be moistened and rubbed between the 
thumb and finger with a dry cloth, there will be de- 
tached from it two coats, one a sort of cutaway or 
business coat, and the other a brand new fall over- 
coat. Within, there is still another coat of woody 
fiber, called the cigar coat, because, under a micro- 
scope, it has the appearance of cigars in a box. This 
is succeeded by still another coat, which for conven- 
ience I will call the waistcoat, the cigar coat being 
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“Having been out the night before with Bacchus” 


practically the cardigan jacket of the grain, and within 
all this is the nutritious white flour of commerce. 

This is at first a network of cells, which envelops 
the finer particles. Some call this the gluten coat. It 
contains within these cells nitrogenous bodies of an 
albuminous character and certain mineral salts, almost 
wholly phosphates, of which the chief is phosphate of 
potassa, with small proportions of phosphate of mag- 
nesia, iron, though not in paying quantities, lime, soda, 
cement, tar roofing and plastering hair. At the germ 
end of the grain there are certain organic forms neces- 
sary to the growth of a new stalk of grain. The bal- 
ance of the interior, not spoken of above, is composed 
of coarse, open cellular tissue, containing starch and 
other groceries, including albuminoid and other nitrog- 
enous constituents. 


F a sharp knife is passed through a plump berry 

of wheat, perpendicularly to its axis, half way from 
end to end, and the section so exposed be treated— 
though not to excess, of course—to a solution of 
iodine, the entire surface bordering the gluten coat, 
but not including it, will be changed from white to 
dark purple, thus showing the presence and extent of 
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the starch contained in it, though in milling, I may 
add, this process is not, as a general thing, adopted, 
the proof of the presence of starch being generally 
waived in order to save time. 

Other chemical experiments may be made from time 
to time upon the wheat kernel, such as turning the 
gluten coat green—in case it should have faded around 
the collar or have studies in soft-boiled egg down the 
front. To turn the gluten coat green, treat it to a 
solution of blue vitriol in ammonia. To turn it yellow, 
use a solution of ammonio-nitrate of silver. Or you 
may allow it to remain the color it is at present, if 
you wish to do so. 

If a quantity of flour be mixed to a thick emulsion 
by the addition of water, and then set aside at a tem- 
perature of 70 degrees, it will finally emit bubbles of 
gas, and at last become offensive, both to the smell 
and taste. The same result may be obtained by placing 
the same amount of flour in the hands of a freshly wed 
graduate of Vassar. Her glasses will be found in the 

bread upon close examination. 

A very good quality of cracked wheat 
may be made by boiling glue, asphalt, bran 
and borax together for quite a while, and 
then molding it. A good substitute for 
oatmeal may be made by grinding up 
screenings and letting them come to a boil, 
meanwhile pouring on eight parts Sur- 
prise mucilage, with a dash of birdseed 
and clean dry chaff from a straw mattress. 
Eaten cold with cream, this can hardly be 
distinguished from oatmeal, and with a 
little pounded glass is almost equally in- 
jurious to the health. Bill Nye. 


FLOUR TRADE IN POM. 
PEII, 79 A. D. 


From “Milling in Pompeii,” in the 1884 
Holiday Number of The Northwestern 
oi Miller 


NECTARINE | OOKING backward, over the history of 
COCKTAILE - milling, we are first impressed with 
‘immanaatainsts the wonderful progress made, and then we 
BIGGEST begin to notice a similarity of idea that 


has run like a thread through the entire 
record of this great industry. As a proof 
of this, I would like to call the attention 
of the readers of The Northwestern Miller 
to the principle of crushing and grinding 
grain as practiced in Pompeii thousands 
of years ago. 

While visiting Naples last fall, I took 
a great interest in the wonderful museum 
there, of objects that have been exhumed 
from the ruins of Pompeii. It is a re- 
markable collection, including among other 
things the cumbersome machinery of a 
large woolen factory, the receipts, con- 
tracts, statements of sales, etc., etc., of 
bankers, brokers and usurers. I was told 
that the exhumist also ran into an Etrus- 
can bucket shop in one part of the city, 
but owing to the long, dry spell, the buckets had 
fallen to pieces. 

The object which engrossed my attention the most, 
however, was what seems to have been a circular issued 
prior to the great volcanic vomit of 79 A. D., and no 
doubt prior even to the Christian era. As the date is 
torn off, however, we are left to conjecture the time 
at which it was issued. I was permitted to make a 
copy of it and, with the aid of my hired man, I have 
translated it with great care. 

OFFICE OF 
Lucretius & Procalus 
. Dealers in 
FLOUR, BRAN, SHORTS, MIDDLINGS, SCREENINGS, 
ETRUSCAN HEN FEED 


And Other Choice Bric a Brac 


Highest Cash Price Paid for Neapolitan Winter Wheat and 
Roman Corn 


Why haul your wheat through the sand to Her- 
culaneum when we pay the same price here? 
OFFICE AND MILL—Via VIII, Near the Stabian Gate, and 
Only Thirteen Blocks from the P. O., POMPEII 


Dear Sir: This circular has been called out by 
another one issued last month by Messrs. Toecorneous 
& Chilblainicus, alleged millers and wheat buyers of 

(Continued on page 63.) 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW 

ESPITE the ills of too intense competition among 

larger mills, commented on elsewhere, the past 
year was not unfriendly to milling. A majority of 
larger and more capably conducted enterprises made 
something, not much perhaps, but sufficient to insure 
their standing as going concerns, preserve their credit 
and even concede something to the insatiable dividends 
demand of stockholders. Not all were so fortunate, 
but that is true of every industry even in the best 
of times. Fortune’s gifts never are distributed with 
an even hand, 

Such changes as the year brought to the industry 
were largely developments along trends already estab- 
lished. A possible exception to this was the consoli- 
dation of four previously independent ‘companies into 
two units, one of which, with a capacity of about 
thirty thousand barrels per day, now ranks as third 
or fourth largest in the industry. A third proposed 
reorganization, with control passing to banking inter- 
ests in New York, has so far not been effected. Quite 
naturally, these consolidations gave rise to a flood of 
rumors involving other groups, but nearly all of these 
were mere gossip. No further consolidations now are 
under consideration. 

The year’s developments served to emphasize both 
the strength and weakness of the industry’s larger 
units,—their ability to secure an increasing proportion 
of the trade in flour and their inability to turn this 
advantage to better account. What the ultimate result 
of this will be is, of course, on the knees of the gods. 
There are signs and portents, not yet either fully de- 
veloped or generally believed in, that a better accord 
is coming about. Progress in this direction is being 
made more by personal contact and association than by 
formal organization. The persuasive power of where- 
ases and resounding resolutions has proved unavailing 
in this industry, as in others. 

The evil genius of milling is its own lack of faith 
in itself. The business never has been a bad one. 
Compared with other industries and their records for 
a long period of years its head need not be bowed. 
Yet millers have an ill habit of accusing themselves 
and bewailing their own lot. Their greatest need is 
that the will to win which characterizes their efforts 
as individuals shall be extended to encompass their 
efforts as a group. This undoubtedly will some day 
come about. p 

Perhaps the year just begun will be the year of 
long expected spiritual regeneration. If this happens 
it will not descend upon the industry as manna from 
heaven but will be the direct result of its determination 
to take its own part. The foundations of the industry 
are secure in its business of producing one of the first 
necessities of life. Its surroundings and competitive 
circumstances are no worse, if as bad, as in many other 
industries. It remains, therefore, for it to preserve 
itself, to prosper by its own accomplishments, to suc- 
ceed because of its possession of the spirit of success. 





A PARADOX 

HERE recently appeared in parallel columns of 
the United States Daily the Department of Agri- 
culture’s report of sowing of winter wheat and a state- 
ment by Representative Haugen, chairman of the 
House committee on agriculture, expository of his 
farm relief bill. The winter wheat seeding report 
showed an increase of more than two million acres 
over the 1925 sowing, while the statement of Chairman 
Haugen explained in considerable detail how his bill 
will “enable the farmers, without subsidy, to dispose 
of their own crops when produced in surplus amounts.” 
This may, of course, be an instance of wholly acci- 
dental paradox; or it may be the farmer’s reply to 
all of the ado about keeping him from bankruptcy; 
or it may be that, in anticipation of Chairman Hau- 
gen’s helpful efforts, the farmer is determined to give 
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the law a job that is a job as soon as it shall be 
enacted. The one certain thing is that the farmer is 
no believer in restraint of production as a cure for 
his ills. He means to produce more wheat than ever, 
as much wheat, indeed, as he can. Even in the South, 
where cotton troubles abound, he is turning to wheat 
as a money crop, several southern states showing con- 
siderable increases in wheat acreage. 

All of this is, perhaps, of little importance save as 
it goes to show that the discontent of agriculture over 
the price return from its production is not so serious 
as it is painted. In three southwestern states, whose 
representatives in Congress are strongly committed to 
the cause of the wheat grower, the area this year sown 
to wheat exceeds last year’s by nearly one and a quar- 
ter million acres. It is perhaps possible to attribute 
this condition to the farmer’s faith in the government. 
It seems rather more reasonable to believe that he is 
sufficiently satisfied with conditions as they are to go 
his way and let the politicians go theirs, 





WASTE COMMON TO ALL 
y an address to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States early last year, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, implacable enemy of industrial and 
economic waste, summarized the principal causes of 
loss as follows: 


1. Waste from the speculation, relaxation of 
effort, and extravagance of booms, with the in- 
finite waste from unemployment and bankruptcy 
which comes with the inevitable slump. 

2. Waste from excessive seasonal character of 
production and distribution. 

3. Waste caused through lack of information 
as to national stocks, of production and consump- 
tion, with its attendant risk and speculation. 

4. Waste from lack of standards of quality 
and grades. 

5. Waste from unnecessary multiplication of 
terms, sizes, varieties. 

6. Waste from the lack of uniformity of busi- 
ness practices in terms and documents, with re- 
sultant misunderstandings, frauds, and disputes. 

7. Waste due to deterioration of commodities. 

8. Waste due to inadequate transportation and 
terminals, to inefficient loading and shipping, and 
unnecessary haulage. 

9. Waste due to disorderly marketing, particu- 
larly of perishables, with its attendant gluts and 
famines. 

10. Waste due to too many links in the dis- 
tribution chain and too many chains in the system. 

11. Waste due to bad credits. 

12. Waste due to destructive competition of 
people who are in fact exhausting their capital 
through little understanding of the fundamentals 
of business in which they are engaged. 

13. Waste due to enormous expenditure of ef- 
fort and money in advertising and sales promo- 
tion effort, without adequate basic information on 
which to base sales promotion. 

14. Waste due to unfair practices of a small 
minority. 

15. A multitude of wastes in use of materials, 
in unnecessary fire destruction, in traffic accidents, 
and in many other directions. 


It is interesting to consider each of these fifteen 
items with particular reference to their applicability 
to milling. With a possible four or five exceptions, 
each fits a condition in the industry as accurately as 
if written with only it in mind. Furthermore, if the 
schedule were compared item by item with the declara- 
tions of intent set forth in the millers’ code of ethics, 
it would be found that each clause of the code reads 
as if directed at a point of waste included in the 
summary. 

Millers are inclined to regard their own business as 
a thing apart, uninfluenced by the same causes and 
unresponsive to the same reactions as other industries. 
Presumably every other line of effort holds much the 
same idea, that its difficulties are peculiar to itself and 
its troubles characteristic and exclusively its own. 
Each in its own way strives endlessly to correct its 
own abuses and wastes, but much of the effort is mis- 
spent because of the fact that each tries to correct, 
in the little, faults which are fundamental and wide- 
spread in the large. 

The one point in which millers legitimately may 
claim to stand out from the broad picture of industry 
is in their traditional adherence to the belief that 
their troubles are greater than the troubles of others, 
that, indeed, their difficulties constantly surpass their 
blessings. Theirs is, in fact, a most wholesome and 
orderly business as compared with many, and their 
troubles certainly are at no time greater than those 
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of their industrial neighbors. Curiously, most millers 
have developed a unique ability to regard their own in- 
dividual enterprises with a degree of satisfaction, but 
to consider the industry as a whole with enthusiastic 
gloom and foreboding. 

INTELLIGENT BUT UNRESTRAINED 
HERE was a time not so long ago when the diffi- 
culties of milling were with one accord attributed 

to unintelligent competition. Smaller mills, those which 
were believed to know little about their cost of pro- 
duction and who habitually sold their “night run” 
without regard to its value, were held largely respon- 
sible for the small conversion margins obtainable. 
Meetings of millers discussed with due seriousness the 
problem of teaching millers how to reckon the cost. 
Even now, the campaign in behalf of better account- 
ing is, in considerable degree, directed against unin- 
telligent competition. 

And yet, as matters now stand, it is not unintelli- 
gent and uninformed competition which creates the 
major difficulty. It is rather the stubborn and re- 
lentless struggle for volume by the largest and most 
intelligent milling concerns. They, and not the smaller 
units, are responsible for the low prices and favorable 
sales terms made to large buyers; and, in the final 
accounting, this business with “concentrated buyers” is 
principally instrumental in narrowing the normal con- 
version margin in flour. 

One hundred milling companies, perhaps only fifty, 
conceivably not more than twenty-five, are engaged in 
a mighty struggle for the business of a few hundred 
bakers who buy flour in lots of five thousand barrels 
and upward, These companies, whatever their number, 
compete for this trade almost wholly on a price basis, 
and the intensity of the constant demand for volume 
is such that the price basis has long since been de- 
pressed to where only the most clever and evasive 
accounting methods and the most astute handling of 
hedges keep the business from showing a loss to every 
miller who accepts it. 

If this trade could be isolated, harm obviously 
would come only to those millers who enter the contest 
for volume. Unfortunately such isolation is impossible 
and the price basis fixed by these sales to large lot 
buyers,—not necessarily limited to the ten or fifteen 
“concentrated” buyers,—inevitably extends its influence 
into every channel of the flour trade. The result is 
that, not only is the general distribution business of 
the large mills damaged in its profit-yielding possi- 
bilities, but smaller milling units come within the 
malign influence of “big mill” competition, even in their 
local fields. 

These conditions are so well known that it is no 
longer possible to “pass the buck” to unintelligent 
competition. The competition is intelligent enough, 
for it is created and personally conducted by the best 
minds in the industry, by those at the head of its 
largest and most successful companies, by those who, 
but for the relentless driving of demand for volume, 
would be capable of leading the industry out of the 
impasse into which it has gotten itself by the ruthless 
battle. 

It long has been urged, accepted almost as an 
axiom, that milling prosperity depends upon a greater 
concentration, the passing of the weak and greater 
strength to the strong. So far as milling has accom- 
plished this predicted concentration, it has served to 
intensify rather than ameliorate the ills of competi- 
tion. With the former thousands of scattered, unor- 
ganized, unintelligent and easy-going units, milling 
was, on the whole, a rather more comfortable, satisfac- 
tory and profitable business than it now is, with the 
“concentration” cureall partly administered. 

Perhaps developments to date may be accepted as 
the beginning of the “survival of the fit.’ If that is 
true, the next step should be-their proving their fitness 
by finding such measure of accord as will mitigate the 
evils of stubborn and relentless struggle for volume. 
A hundred concerns, not more, comprise the competi- 
tive, price-determining, elements of the trade. They 
have risen to power by their superior ability. It re- 
mains to be seen whether, having come into dominance, 
they now will take advantage of their position to 
benefit themselves or whether they will elect the alter- 
native of going on and on in a contest to determine 
who can last longest. 
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Domestic Demand.—The past week in the flour market was largely uneventful, 
though southwestern mills reported a fair total of small sales on the substantial 
price break that brought a midweek flurry of buying to pad out immediate re- 
quirements and for shipment immediate- 
ly after Jan. 1. Millers of all sections 
are confident that, with inventory period 
out of the way, there will be a marked 
improvement in business. 


Ezport Trade——A few small lots of 
clear and straight to the West Indies 
and European trade make up the cur- 
rent export business. European book- 
ings are principally for Holland and 
Germany. Foreign demand is still un- 
der the influence of holiday inactivity 
and the prevailing large stocks. 

Wheat.— Wheat showed weakness 
during the closing week of the year, and Chicago May, at $1.8712 on Dec. 29, was 
within le of the lowest figure of the year. July at $1.291%4 was a new low on the 
crop. 

Production—Mill operation at the close of the year was around the low point, 
and there was persistent complaint of inadequate shipping directions. Improve- 
ment in the latter respect is looked for shortly from buyers who have completed 
inventory taking. ‘There are indications that stocks in many hands are so low as 
to compel some action very soon. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations average 10c bbl lower than a week ago. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed prices remain fairly steady, and there is no appreciable 
change since a week ago. ‘The undertone of the market is somewhat weak, how- 
ever, in face of an expected decline. Most buyers are unwilling to contract heavily, 
with inventory time at hand. Millers are not pressing offers, and many of them 
anticipate declining production to result in a firmer market. Sellers generally hold 
to a premium of about $1 ton for future deliveries, 

















European Markets by Cable 


Lonnon, Ena., Jan. 4.—(Special Cable)—Demand is light regardless of the 
fact that low prices have been quoted by holders of spot flour. Buyers anticipate 
that prices will go lower, and in the meantime they are working off their dear 
stocks. Argentine straight run has been offered this week at 36s per 280 Ibs, 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s@43s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.14@7.40 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 40s ($6.80 bbl), American milled Manitobas 41s 9d ($7.10 
bbl), Australian patents 40s ($6.80 bbl), American low grades 33s ($5.61 bbl), Ar- 
gentine low grades, for February-March shipment, 25s ($4.25 bbl), home milled 
straight run equivalent to 40s 6d, c.i.f. ($6.89 bbl). 

Liverpool.—The flour market is inactive. It is difficult to sell imported flour, 
and arrivals of this product are mostly being stored. Today’s quotations: Cana- 
dian top patents 41s 6d@44s per 280 lbs ($7.06@7.48 bbl), Canadian export patents 
40s 3d ($6.85 bbl), American soft winter patents 43s ($7.31 bbl), Australian pat- 
ents 39s 9d ($6.76 bbl), American low grades 31s 9d ($5.40 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The New Year holidays have interrupted business in Glasgow, with 
the result that the market is inactive. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 
40s 6d@41s per 280 lbs ($6.89@6.97 bbl), Canadian winters 40s@40s 6d ($6.80@ 
6.89 bbl), American winters 43s@44s 6d ($7.81@7.57 bbl), Australian patents 40s 
($6.80 bbl). 

Belfast.—Demand for flour is small, as buyers are very reserved. The tone 
of the market is bearish, but buyers would be ready to respond should it become 
steadier. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.23 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 40s ($6.80 bbl), American milled Manitobas 40s 6d 
($6.89 bbl), Kansas export patents, nominal, 41s ($6.97 bbl), American soft win- 
ters 43s 6d ($7.40 bbl), home milled, delivered, 44s 6d@48s_ ($7.57@8.16 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—A general feeling of apathy exists in the market, as buyers are 
awaiting developments. Home mills are selling at cheap prices. There have also 
been some attractive Kansas offers, but they have met with poor response. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents $7.75@8 per 100 kilos ($6.90@7.12 bbl), Kan- 
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sas top patents $7.85@8.10 ($6.99@7.21 bbl), Kansas straights $7.75@8 (36.90@ 
7.12 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.85 ($6.99 bbl). \ 

Hamburg—tThe market is quiet, and buying is limited. Buyers are very cau- 
tious, owing to price fluctuations. Resellers are in the market, and are offering at 
low prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8@8.50 per 100 kilos ($7.12 
@7.57 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.90@8.20 ($7.03@7.80 bbl), Kansas top pat- 
ents $8@8.50 ($7.12@7.57 bbl), English patents $7.80@8.50 ($6.94@7.57 bbl), home 
milled $11.10 ($9.88 bbl), rye flour $8.95 ($7.96 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Business in flour is slow, as buyers are working off the ample 
stocks which they obtained during recent months. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents $8.30@8.55 per 100 kilos ($7.39@7.61 bbl), Canadian export patents 
$8@8.20 ($7.12@7.30 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.25 ($7.35 bbl), Oklahoma pat- 
ents $8.25 ($7.35 bbl). 

WHEAT 


In London, buyers of wheat are reserved, as they expect that prices will be 
lower on the arrival of the recent heavy purchases. In Liverpool the market is 
quiet, the chief sales consisting of Australian at about 55s qr. 


FEED 


In London there is an improved demand for feedingstuffs. It is considered 
that Argentine low grade is the best value offering. Home mills quote bran at £6 
15s ton and middlings at £7 5s, while Plate pollards are offered at £5 17s 6d. In 
Liverpool low grade flour is firm, owing to scarcity. Some sales of American and 
Canadian second clears have been made at 31s per 280 lbs. In Belfast there is a 
firmer tendency to the market, with a fair demand for bran at £9. 


OIL CAKE 
In London, cottonseed cake is quiet at £6 5s ton. Cake made from Bombay 
seed is quoted at £5 10s. The linseed cake market is firm. In Liverpool there is a 
poor demand for American linseed cake at £9 15s. Argentine and Russian cake are 
quoted at £10 12s 6d and £9 10s, respectively. Cottonseed meal is quiet at £8 5s, 
with resellers in evidence. 


OATMEAL 


In London, Scotch manufactured oatmeal controls the market, although trading 
is slow. Home mills quote oatmeal at 36s 6d@37s per 280 lbs and rolled oats 
at 389s@41s 6d. American and Canadian oatmeal is quoted at 41s, while rolled 
oats are offered at 42s 6d. American and Canadian prices are too high to permit 
imports being made. In Belfast the market is quiet, with American and Canadian 
oatmeal offered at 40s, German at 36s 6d, Irish at 35@37s and flake at 43@45s. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 














NORTHWEST— Jan. 2 Jan. 3 NORTHWEST— Jan.2 Jan. 3 
Jan. 1 Dec. 25 1926 1925 Jan. 1 Dec. 25 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ...174,957 173,769 212,812 212,987 Minneapolis ...... 33 33 41 38 
St. Paul ...... 7,177 7,366 10,394 6,405 St. Paul ......... 33 34 47 29 
Duluth-Superior 11,205 18,020 8,320 12,480 Duluth-Superior .. 30 49 22 34 
Outside mills*.. 93,727 141,201 178,974 192,390 Outside mills* ... 36 39 43 48 
Totals ....287,066 340,356 405,500 424,262 Average ..... 34 36 41 42 
SOUTH WEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....118,132 117,504 108,402 116,058 Kansas City ..... 67 67 71 78 
Wichita ....... 41,457 42,084 24,174 30,202 Wichita .......... 66 67 38 46 
GRE 6k 500% 21,264 25,000 22,924 27,386  Salina...... beeees 56 62 50 59 
St. Jovephs ...+ 19,333 27,705 30,374 33,827 St. Joseph ....... 40 58 64 71 
GMORE issses 18,324 19,522 14,725 20,063 Omaha .......... 67 71 53 73 
Outside milist.. 201,104 209,800 165,366 194,122 Outside millst ... 55 57 45 52 
Totals ....419,614 441,615 365,965 421,658 Average ..... 59 62 52 60 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ..... 24,700 26,000 ...... 19,000 St. Louis ........ 41 43 bs $1 
Outsidet .... 37,700 40,800 ...... 35,400 Outsidet ....... 43 47 % 41 
Toledo 4.00.00 $3,800 31,200 21,900 29,600 Toledo ........... 70 65 45 62 
Outsidef .... 27,227 14,840 18,820 38,085 Outsidef ....... 50 41 43 55 
BRGIDMAMONS 6. ckcse cosese sénece 10,548 Indianapolis ...... .. aa oe 53 
Southeast ..... 73,913 97,973 62,471 87,026 Southeast ........ 49 59 54 61 
Totals ....197,340 210,813 103,191 219,659 Average ..... 49 53 27 50 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 24,982 24,346 28,330 42,125 ak ECP ee 40 39 45 67 
ae ee 17,852 12,189 21,461 16,691 Seattle ........... 38 26 41 31 
Tacoma ....... 23,601 29,251 24,472 12,923 WOROURE 5 cis ccavee 41 51 43 23 
Totals .... 66,335 65,736 74,263 71,639 Average ..... 40 40 43 2 
ee 131,752 169,140 120,697 159,500 SBuffalo........... 56 71 51 67 
Chicago ....... 31,000 30,000 21,000 35,000 Chicago .......... 77 76 52 88 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 4. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. : 





; Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent ..........+ $6.95@ 7.45 $7.80@ 7.95 $....@. $7.10@ 7.50 $8.50@ 8.60 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.65@ 7.90 $8.15@ 8.50 $8.60@ 8.70 $7.90@ 8.25 $8.40@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.55@ 7.05 7.40@ 7.55 er, ae 6.65@ 7.15 7.75@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.65 7.15@ 7.40 7.75@ 8.10 7.50@ 8.60 7.60@ 7.90 on eu cease 
Spring first clear ........+4+. 6.10@ 6.35 6.20@ 6.40 ips ei bat9 6.20@ 6.60 7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.30 a0 sc es 7.25@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.40 epvi@ ree ey “aS 
Hard winter short patent .... 6.70@ 7.15 oo @.. 7.00@ 7.55 6.80@ 7.20 8.00@ 8.25 7.85@ 7.70 7.55@ 7.80 7.65@ 8.15 7.25@ 7.90 7.70@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.15@ 6.45 --@.. 6.25@ 6.55 6.15@ 6.40 7.50@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.40 7.05@ 7.30 7.40@ 7.65 PAS 7.20@ 7.70 00+ 0 secs 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.65@ 6.06 oe @.. 5.15@ 5.55 5.40@ 5.90 o ce one 00 ode Biesce Pere lee wee s@ ust. eer, Lire ee, ere 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.50@ 6.95 oe Bore .@. 6.65@ 7.00 « Reece oad» Deas. 6.85@ 7.10 Let. eee 7.00@ 7.60 7.40@ 7.80 8.50@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.00@ 6.30 oo Ducane ..@. 5.90@ 6.15 oo Maa. 6.35@ 6.90 *5.85@ 6.10 *6.00@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ........ 56.55@ 5.75 cove Dives ..@. 5.40@ 5.80 so Grace Tres fre Feiss Direc coe acces 6.35@ 6.50 week Pere 6.25@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white ..........5+- 5.75@ 6.00 5.60@ 5.80 --@.. @ 6.00@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.15 6.50@ 6.75 6.55@ 6.75 so 5, ..@ 
Rye flour, dark ........00000% 3.90@ 4.40 4,.10@ 4,25 oe @ 4.70@ 4.80 Tit leek 4.40@ 4.65 6.00@ 6.25 4.70@ 4.75 --@. ae, “igh 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ieee Toronto or Wisniees 
Family patent ..$7.40@ 8.00 $8.80@ 9.00 ie esa nies $..¢.@ $7.75@ 8.00 Spring top patentf...$ @7.90 gt 35 Spring first clearf ....... we. red $6.7 
Straight ........ 5.75@ 5.90 6.50@ 6.70 GRD 0-0 o-s-08 7.25@ 7. 70 7.60@ 7.80 Ontario 90% patentst. -@5.60 . Spring exports§ ........... 
Cut-off ...cccess 5.80@ 5.95 er: Montana ....... 7.165@ 7.30 7.60@ 7.80 Spring second patentf ....@7.40 . "Sz 15 Ontario exports§ ...38s bdoase 


*Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices, basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter. wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. Secondhand jutes. §140-lb satel 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


AST week’s world shipments were the largest of the present crop year to date. 
[Exon American shipments were second highest for the period, while the move- 
ment from Australia was substantial and that from Argentina showed an in- 
crease. Russia shipped 840,000 bus. World shipments to Europe were the largest 
to date, but arrivals during the week were only a little above average. Quantities 
on passage to Europe were larger, and well above those of last year. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

















c Bushel =) 
No. of Week Russia and 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black-Sea Others Totals 
19 Dec. 11 9,225 196 200 2,616 800 13,037 
20 Dec. 18 9,663 496 280 976 808 12,223 
21 Dec, 25 11,092 38 2,064 1,440 720 16,354 
22 Jan. 1 14,416 834 1,848 1,080 48 18,226 
Aug. 1 te Gate swcccccect 237,444 8,940 10,420 28,080 19,320 304,204 
Last year to date ....... 189,752 23,664 12,416 15,272 29,592 270,696 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 


A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 
On passage 





No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
19 DEE bec vodeccactote 11,368 217,536 11,304 219,152 36,984 
20 BOS... 1B ccccvcscescsecs 10,752 228,464 10,544 229,872 37,192 
21 TSO. BE cccccvceseiceus 13,832 242,296 10,336 240,208 40,688 
22 SOM. Z. 6hs vvccasavesese 15,096 257,392 12,592 252,800 43,192 
Last year to date .........+. 218,704 223,220 28,760 


Germany’s second official estimate places the wheat crop at 96,000,000 bus, a 
reduction of 16,000,000, compared with the September estimate. The new figures 
fully confirm the reports that a substantial reduction would be made. This year’s 
crop is now represented as being some 22,000,000 bus smaller than that of last year. 
As reductions in rye and potatoes are correspondingly great, Germany’s food prob- 
lem is considerably altered this year, but no striking change has yet appeared in 
her net imports. To date, Germany has imported a little more wheat and less 
flour than last year. 

Taking into account the revised German figures, the European wheat crop, 
exclusive of Russia, now appears to be about 156,000,000 bus smaller than that 
of 1925. To date, world shipments of wheat and flour to Europe have been only 
some 38,000,000 bus greater than during the first five months of 1925-26, an increase 
of only a little over 15 per cent. If Europe is to consume as much wheat this year 
as last, shipments must show a much greater rate of increase during the next seven 
months. It will be interesting to see to what extent Europe tries to maintain the 
wheat ration it established last year. No careful study has yet been made of how 
far, even under normal conditions, Europe makes up by imports for a shortage in 
the domestic crop. As exchange is still unfavorable for many of the continental 
countries, heavy imports of any kind cannot but create difficulties. The practical 
question will be at what price Europe will do its part in absorbing the existing 
world surplus. 

With the shipment of 2,064,000 bus in the week ended Dec. 25 and of 1,848,000 
last week, the new crop movement from Australia has begun to assume importance. 
It was two weeks later last year before the new movement began. Argentina will 
begin to ship in volume within a week or two. With the movement of the new 
Southern Hemisphere crops, international trade enters its second phase. 

In the seven months, January-July, 1926, world shipments of wheat and flour 
totaled 396,856,000 bus. It may be interesting to note the amounts contributed to 
this total by the chief exporting countries. North America furnished 223,480,000 
bus, Argentina 70,256,000, Australia 61,624,000, Russia 10,352,000, Danubian coun- 
tries 7,032,000, and other countries 20,560,000. From the position of supplies this 
year, North America, although it has been a very heavy shipper during the first five 
months, could easily duplicate last year’s performance during the remaining seven 
months. Argentina could ship twice as much as last year, and Australia approxi- 
mately 50 per cent more than in 1925-26. Russia’s reserves remain an uncertain 
quantity. India will probably do little before June, and what she is able to offer 
after that will depend upon her new crop. Supplies from other countries are 
likely to be considerably less than last year. 








United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): Buck- 

c Acres . «—Bushels— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 1926* 832 2,645 1,255 191 40 19 13 

1926*. 36,700 20,884 57,584 627 205 832 1925. 669 2,901 1,502 218 49 22 15 
1925.. 31,269 20,931 652,200 398 271 669 1924. 863 2,318 1,523 178 64 32 13 
1924.. 36,438 17,771 54,209 590 283 873 1923. 797 3,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1928.. 39,518 20,141 69,659 572 225 797 1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 587 281 868 1921. 815 38,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1921,. 48,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 , 
1919.. 60,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1918.. $37,180 22,051 59,181 565 356 921 1917. 637 3,066 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1917.. 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1916.. 34,829 ‘17,956 52,785 482 158 640 1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 15 
1915.. 41,808 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 1914. 891 2,673 1,141 1956 43 16 17 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 1912. 730 38,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 «6:18 
1911.. 29,163 20,881 49,543 431 191 621 1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1910.. 27,829 18,852 45,681 434 201 635 1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 380 20 15 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 1908. 665 2,669 807 167 382 26 16 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,657 438 227 665 1907. 634 2,690 764 154 32 26 14 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 1906. 735 2,927 965 180 633 26 15 
1906.. 29,951 17,855 47,806 493 242 7385 1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 «16 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,854 419 278 693 1904, 552 2,467 896 140 327 323 15 
1904.. 27,081 17,044 44,075 325 228 6552 1903. 638 2,244 784 182 = 
*Dec. 1 estimate. 1902. 670 2,524 988 185 384 29 16 
ae 1901. 748 1,523 737 #110 380 18 16 

Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks Hof Se ane oe x ba 2010 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 de 12 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 1897. 530 1,908 699 67 27 ee 16 
the week ending Jan. 1, in barrels (000’s 1896. 428 2,284 7107 70 24 ee 14 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 





omitted), with comparisons: 1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 ee 15 

Receipts Shi a’ Ghat 1894. 460 1,218 662 2 eee 
ag Rw en A yo A gS eS ~~ a + 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

Minneapolis .. 38 7 174 228 .. ., ‘1892. 616 1,628 661 80 28 .. 12 

Kansas City... 12 10 100 90 ee *Dec. 1 estimate. 

Chicago ...... 232 196 148 156 .... 
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western Kansas, and, taken as a whole, 
Kansas wheat is in very.good condition, 
with sufficient moisture for some time. 
Oklahoma wheat, also, is in good condi- 
tion. No damage is reported from freez- 
ing and thawing. 


Fleeds Destroy Lowland Crops 


Evansvittz, Inp.—Floods in the tri- 
state territory adjacent to Evansville 
have destroyed a large amount of corn 
that had not been gathered from lowland 
farms, and also winter wheat which was 
giving promise of a good yield. 


United States—Corn and Oats Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


w——Corn——_.  ———Oats—"—_.. 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1926t 101,074 2,694 45,945 1,282 


1909.. 98,383 2,552 26 35,159 1,007 29 
1908 101,788 2,669 26 $2,344 807 25 
1907 99,931 2,592 26 381,837 754 24 
1906 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 81 
1905 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 32 
1903 $8,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 
1902 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1901 91,350 1,523 17 28,5641 737 26 
1900 83,321 2,105 26 27,365 809 30 
1899 $2,109 2,078 25 26,341 796 30 
1898.. 77,722 1,924 26 25,777 731 28 
1897.. 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896.. $1,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895.. 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894.. 62,682 1,218 19 27,024 662 24 
1893.. 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892.. 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1891.. 76,205 2,060 27 25,582 738 29 
1890.. 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 624 20 
1889.. 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1888.. 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.. 72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 25 
1886 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 


1876-85 60,743 1,537 25 16,797 461 28 
1866-75* 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 


*Average crop per year for the period. 
tNov. 1 estimate. 
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BUMPER WHEAT CROP 
EXPECTED IN AUSTRALIA 


Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 17—Reports have 
been received this week indicating that 
the Australian wheat crop is likely to 
reach 140,000,000 to 150,000,000 bus, while 
some estimate it at 155,000,000. It is 
also said to be of excellent quality. 

According to the correspondent of the 
London Grain, Seed & Oil Reporter, 
however, the agricultural outlook in Aus- 
tralia is not at all hopeful. Farmers 
are faced with serious extra expenses, 
such as a basic wage for their employees, 
which is to apply uniformly to all indus- 
tries as an outcome of the workers’ com- 
pensation act. They also have to meet 
higher duties and increased taxation, and 
recently a big increase in _ railway 
freights has gone into effect. With the 
prospect of being unable to make their 
farms pay, many settlers are forsaking 
the land and seeking a means of liveli- 
hood in other directions. 


Michigan Acreage Less 

Torevo, Onto.—The state report for 
December gives acreage as 9 per cent 
less than that seeded in the fall of 1925. 
While farmers intended a small increase, 
the continuous rainy weather kept the 
ground very wet and also prevented the 
removal of beans and other crops from 
ground intended for wheat. The acre- 
age that was sown early made a fine 
growth, and went into the winter in very 
good condition. However, much was 
sown late, and this portion made but 
little root or top growth. Michigan 
growers intended to plant a considerable 
increase over the 199,000 acres of rye 
sown in the fall of 1925, but unfavorable 
weather conditions reduced the actual 
planting to 95 per cent of the previous 
year’s. This is the smallest acreage of 
rye in the state since 1905. The condi- 
tion of the growing crop is rated at 88 
per cent. Early sown fields are showing 
good growth, but a large percentage was 
sown late and this made very little 
growth before winter set in. 





Imports of flour into the Philippine 
Islands in September totaled 148,000 49- 
Ib sacks, of which 116,000 were Ameri- 
can. Stocks on Sept. 30 were 90,000 
sacks. 
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FEDERAL CONFERENCE ON WEEVIL AIMS 
TO PERFECT SYSTEM OF CERTIFICATION 





President Anderson, of Millers’ National Federation, Meets with Representatives of 
the Government at Washington to Devise Plans for Eliminating Flour Pest— 
Netherlands Importers Ask for Prompt Settlement of Damages 


Wasninoton, D. C., Jan. 4.—(Special 
Telegram )—Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, met 
in conference today with representatives 
of the federal horticultural board and 
the Bureau of Entomology of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the United 
States Shipping Board and the Bureau 
of the Paiblic Health Service, regarding 
the weevil problem. Joseph V. Lane, 
representative of the interested marine 
insurance companies, who is also export 
agent of the Federation, was in attend- 
ance. J. W. Cain, of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, chairman of 
the committee of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, was also present. 

It is hoped, through the co-operation 
of governmental and private bodies, in- 
cluding railway and dock interests af- 
fected, to remove the probability of fu- 
ture damage to flour from weevil, and if 
this is not wholly possible, to determine 
responsibility. A complete certification 
system will be worked out guaranteeing 
the integrity of all flour shipments from 
gulf ports. 

Puropore M. KNnapren. 





Netherlands Importers Meet 

Lonvon, Enoa., Dec. 17.—As a result 
of the serious situation that has arisen 
over the recent shipments of flour 
through the gulf ports having become in- 
fested with insects—usually described as 
weevil damage—a meeting of the Nether- 
lands Association of Flour Importers 
(Nederlandsche Vereeniging van Han- 
delaren in Buitenlandsche Meel) was re- 
cently held in Amsterdam, At this meet- 
ing it was ascertained that the majority 
of importing firms which had received 
shipments of flour via the gulf ports were 
experiencing trouble through weevil dam- 
age. As all the infested flour was car- 
ried on Shipping Board steamers, it is 
natural that the importers should have 
come to the conclusion that the respon- 
sibility rests with the Shipping Board, 
especially as shipments carried by steam- 
ers belonging to the Holland-America 
Line had arrived in sound condition. At 
the meeting a general discussion as to 
the troubles that importers were experi- 
encing took place, from which it was 
evident that, unless buyers in the conti- 
nental markets had their claims promptly 
settled, trade in hard winter wheat flours 
shipped through the gulf ports would be 
completely suspended, 

The report of the meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League at Kansas 
City, as given in the issue of The North- 
western Miller dated Nov. 24, created 
great interest, and while the importers 
appreciated the steps that the millers 
were taking to prevent a recurrence of 
the trouble, they maintained that it 
would be also necessary to find out who 
was actually responsible for allowing the 
flour to become infested, and take steps 
to see that the ones to blame were com- 
pelled to make good the financial losses 
suffered by importers. The question of 
the weevil clause contained in the all 
risk policy was also discussed, and it was 
explained that under this clause the un- 
derwriters were only responsible for the 
cost of resifting and loss of weight up to 
4s per 280 lbs, and did not recognize any 
responsibility as regards consequential 
damages that arose as a result of the 
flour being infested with insects. 

Owing to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, the association decided to send a 
cable to the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, asking for its co-operation in 
placing the responsibility in the right 
quarters. A cable was also sent to Syd- 
ney Anderson, president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, calling his attention 
to the fact that the entire export of flour 
to Europe, via the gulf ports, was in 
peril, and that the only remedy was to 
stop the complaints of buyers throughout 
the continental markets by a quick set- 
tlement of all claims. The cable asked 
for co-operation on the part of the Fed- 


eration and for Mr. Anderson’s personal 
intervention with the heads of the de- 
partments of —— and commerce 
to induce the Shipping Board to make 
every effort to come to a quick settle- 
ment. 

In the course of the discussion, the fact 
was brought out that at the meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League a reso- 
lution was passed that in future the 
various interests connected with milling 
were willing to co-operate and stand 
their share of the expense to carry out 
the resolutions adopted by the league. 
It was therefore argued that, if they 
were prepared to prevent future damage, 
the same spirit should prevail in arriv- 
ing at a settlement of the damage al- 
ready done. The importers present were 
convinced that all interests were iden- 
tical. 

It was decided that, from a business 
and commercial standpoint, it was abso- 
lutely essential that all allied interests 
should co-operate, and efforts should be 
made to arrange a general conference to 
be held in London, toward the end of 
January, at which official representatives 
of the various parties interested should 
be present. 

It was decided, further, that whoever 
was sent to represent the different inter- 
ests should come with full authority to 
act for those they represented and with 
the intention of effecting a definite set- 
tlement whereby all interests would par- 
ticipate, rather than that each group 
should attempt to evade its individual 
responsibility. A cable to this effect was 
sent to Sydney Anderson. 

At this meeting it was pointed out 
that, from the resolutions passed by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, it was 
noted that the Department of Agricul- 
ture was to be requested to take steps 
to prevent further damage at the gulf 
ports, and in the opinion of the import- 
ers present the department should also 
be urged to bring pressure to bear so 
that a disaster to the American export 
flour trade from the gulf ports might be 
averted, 

It was finally decided that it would be 











H S. KENNEDY, or “Larry,” as he 

* is more familiarly known, is now 
living at Long Beach, Cal., and sends 
New Year’s greetings to his friends in 
the trade. Mr. Kennedy was for many 
years secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, and still takes a keen inter- 
est in trade affairs, 


advisable to send delegates represen 

the association to Lon to confer wit 
the settling representatives of the insur- 
ance company which covered most of the 
shipments, and also with the London rep- 
resentatives of the United States Ship- 
ping Board. The delegates chosen were: 
Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & Luch- 
singer, secretary of the Netherlands As- 
sociation of Flour Importers, S. Boek- 
man, of Cardozo & Boekman, and L. 
Groen, of J. Tas Ezn, all of Amsterdam. 
These gentlemen arrived in London on 
Dec. 15, and established their headquar- 
ters at the London office of The North- 
western Miller. Since they have been in 
London, conferences have been held with 
the firm of W. K. Webster & Co., the 
settling agents of the insurance company, 
the United States Shipping Board and 
the United States commercial attaché. 
During their stay in London they have 
worked incessantly and with great en- 
ergy to try to arrive at some basis on 
which a settlement could be arranged. 
They fully realize that if American flour 
is to continue to compete with Canadian 
flour, it is essential that buyers should 
be reimbursed for their losses on these 
insect infested shipments without delay. 
It is not enough for them to be told that 
they should put in their claims against 
the Shipping Board and that they will 
have to go through the usual channels 
for collection. From past experience it 
is known that the “usual channels” some- 
times take two or more years, and if that 
time is allowed to elapse before these 
claims are met it is more than likely that 
American hard winter wheat flours, or 
at any rate those shipped via the gulf 
ports, will disappear entirely from the 


markets. 
Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 


BUSINESS MEN TO STUDY 
AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


New York, N. Y.—Appointment of 
the Business Men’s Commission on Ag- 
riculture to inquire into the agricultural 
problem and its relation to the economic 
life of the United States has been an- 
nounced. Charles Nagel, of Kirby & 
Nagel, St. Louis, has accepted the chair- 
manship and named the following as his 
associates: Robert W. Bingham, publish- 
er of the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
the Louisville Times; E. N. Brown, New 
York, chairman of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co; E. M. Herr, New 
York, president of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co; J. G. Lonsdale, 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis; John Stuart, president 
of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Alfred 
H. Swayne, vice president of General 
Motors, New York; Paul M. Warburg, 
chairman of the International Accept- 
ance Corporation, New York. 

Frank D. Graham, professor of eco- 
nomics at Princeton University, will act 
as economic adviser. 

The commission was created jointly 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

Mr. Nagel said that while information 
and suggestions would be sought from 
leaders in all fields and business and ag- 
ricultural activity, “the commission’s 
findings and recommendations must be 
entirely its own, uninfluenced and free 
even from the policies and attitudes of 
either of the two organizations that have 
co-operated in organizing the commis- 
sion.” 

The commission, he said, will by stud- 
ies and hearings throughout the country 
seek to ascertain the nature of the agri- 
cultural problem and its causes. 

“The agricultural problem, whatever 
its causes, is a national problem of im- 
mediate concern to all business groups,” 
he explained. “It affects our entire 
economic life as well as our national 
security.” 








FIRE LOSS AT SALINA MILL 

Saturna, Kansas.—The Western Star 
Mill Co. suffered a $2,000 loss on Dec. 
81, from fire which broke out in the 
headhouse at the cleaning elevator. The 
estimated loss covers the destruction of 
two elevator legs and slight damage to 
some of the wheat stored in the elevator. 
The fire is supposed to have started from 
the friction of belts against the pulleys. 
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BAKERY STOCKHOLDERS’ 
SUIT FINALLY SETTLED 


Bruce Barton Acts as Mediator in Series of 
Conferences Which Result in With- 
drawal of Charges 


New York, N. Y.—It is announced 
that, as a result of a series of confer- 
ences between the officers, directors, com- 
mittee members, and others, all suits 
against the General Baking Corporation 
and William B. Ward, which have been 
brought by the committee of stockhold- 
ers headed by William Deininger, will be 
withdrawn. Bruce Barton, through 
whose mediation the conferences were 
initiated, in a statement on Dec. 30, said: 

“The controversy between the stock- 
holders’ committee, the General Baking 
Corporation and William B. Ward grew 
out of the organization of the General 
Baking Corporation in October, 1925. 
The General Baking Corporation was or- 
ganized to take over the common stock 
of the General Baking Co. Shortly after 
the organization of the General Baking 
Corporation, the federal government be- 
gan suit under the antitrust laws, claim- 
ing that the General Baking Corporation 
and the Ward Food Products Corpora- 
tion and various other baking companies 
were planning to violate the antitrust 
laws. This litigation resulted in a con- 
sent decree prohibiting the combinations 
feared by the government. 

“Owing to some dissension in the Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation, William Dein- 
inger resigned as chairman of the board 
and organized a stockholders’ committee, 
which in April, 1926, filed suit against 
Mr. Ward, the General Baking Corpora- 
tion and certain of its directors and of- 
ficers, claiming that purchase by the 
General Baking Corporation of some 
119,000 shares of Class A stock from the 
Ward Securities Corporation for a sum 
exceeding $8,000,000 was unlawful. This 
suit was filed in Westchester County, 
New York. It was followed in May by 
a second suit, also filed in Westchester 
County, founded upon an allegation that 
an exchange of Mr. Ward’s Class B 
stock of the General Baking Corpora- 
tion for its Class A stock was illegal. 

“In September of the present year 
the stockholders’ committee filed a third 
suit in Maryland, alleging that Mr. 
Ward, the Ward Securities Corporation, 
and Paul.H. Helms were liable on stock 
subscriptions to the General Baking 
Corporation to the extent of $30,000,000. 

“In conference initiated by Bruce Bar- 
ton between George F. Rand, one of the 
directors of the General Baking Cor- 
poration, and representing the board of 
the corporation, and Mr. Deininger, the 
chairman, and Col. Louis J. Kolb, Phila- 
delphia, a member of the stockholders’ 
committee, and officials of the corpora- 
tion, the conferees withdrew all of the 
charges made against the corporation, its 
directors, Mr. Ward and other defend- 
ants. 

“Upon application of Joseph W. Rum- 
bough, one of the directors, all proceed- 
ings of the Maryland court on the al- 
leged stock subscriptions were recently 
stayed by order of that court. None of 
the suits have yet been tried and the 
stockholders’ committee has decided to 
urge withdrawal of all charges and dis- 
missal of all suits.” 





1926 GREATER LIVE STOCK 
THAN CROP PRODUCERS’ YEAR 


The events of 1926 convey a clear _ 


warning for the cotton belt, reasonable 
assurance to live stock producers, and 
suggest conservatism generally as to 
crop acreage in 1927, the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture con- 
cludes in its Jan. 1 report on the agri- 
cultural situation. 

“Considering the country as a whole,” 
the report says, “1926 seems to have 
registered in the minds of a majority 
of farmers as a disappointing year. The 
rise in prices of farm products in 1924, 
which was fairly well sustained during 
1925, had aroused still further hopes 
for 1926, but the sharp slump in cotton, 
grain, and fruit prices reduced the pur- 
chasing power of extensive regions and 
brought the season to a rather depress- 
ing close. Many producers of winter 
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wheat, potatoes, and certain live stock 
products did well, however. 

“The crop season was a harassing one, 
with a very late spring, widespread 
drouth in early summer, and much rain 
during harvest. Although the major 
crops finally turned out about average 
yields, their quality was lowered, with 
much consequent discount to farmers 
from the nominal market prices. The 
value of the principal crops, based upon 
prices Dec. 1, was $7,801,000,000, com- 
pared with $8,949,000,000 a year ago. In 
spite of lower prices, however, about 
2,000,000 acres, or 5 per cent, greater 
area of winter wheat was sown this fall 
than last.” 





WHEAT RECEIPTS FOR YEAR 
AT KANSAS CITY INCREASE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Wheat receipts in 
Kansas City in 1926 were 87,500,400 bus. 
This volume has been exceeded only 
twice, in 1924, when the total was near- 
ly 91,000,000 bus, and in 1921, when the 
record for all time of 110,000,000 bus 
was made. Compared with 1925, there 
was an increase of 35,000,000 bus, and 
with the average of the past five years 
an increase of 6,000,000. 

Due to an early harvest and a big 
crop in southwestern Kansas and Okla- 
homa, marketing of the new wheat start- 
ed with something of a rush in June, the 
total for that month amounting to more 
than 4,500,000 bus. In July, arrivals 
were nearly 32,000,000 bus, by far the 
largest quantity of any grain ever re- 
ceived here in one month, and more than 
one half as much as was received in all 
of 1925. A record for one day was es- 
tablished July 26, when arrivals were 
2,121 cars. 

Receipts of all grain at Kansas City 
in 1926, with comparisons, in bushels: 

1926 1925 1924 


Wheat . 87,500,400 52,046,550 90,823,950 
Corn .eeee 17,181,250 18,255,000 23,112,500 
Oats ...c6 4,221,000 13,506,500 7,692,500 
Kafir, ete.. 3,315,400 4,282,300 4,637,600 
Ry@ ccccce 568,300 225,500 323,400 
Barley ... 265,500 511,500 682,500 
Cane seed. 218,150 406,800 Srecee 





Totals ..113,270,000 89,234,150 127,272,450 


*No record. 





NEW YORK JOBBERS HOLD 
ANNUAL ELECTION MEETING 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
Flour Jobbers and Bakers’ Supply Mer- 
chants Association elected officers on 
Dec. 29. The meeting was held at the 
Manhattan Square Hotel, 50-58 West 
Seventy-seventh Street, and was fol- 
lowed by a dinner, entertainment and 
dance, to which ladies were invited for 
the first time since the organization was 
formed. Harry Krulewitch, who has 
been president of the association since 
its beginning, was re-elected, and the 
other officers for 1927 include Emanuel 
Rosenfeld, first vice president; Arthur 
Kalfus, second vice president; Moe 
Gross, treasurer; Moe Salzman, financial 
secretary; Harry Sellinger, secretary. 
Melvin L. Krulewitch, son of Harry 
Krulewitch, was elected attorney to rep- 
resent the association. 





GRAIN STOLEN FROM ELEVATOR 

New: Yorx, N. Y.—A systematic theft 
of grain from the state owned elevator 
at Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn, has been dis- 
covered through the discharge of an em- 
ployee of the elevator, according to a 
United Press dispatch. The exact amount 
stolen is not known, but it will probably 
be well up in the thousands of bushels. 
The plan of operation was to take 1,500 
bus from each 100,000, that is, when the 
order to load 100,000 bus was received, 
98,500 were run into the ship’s hold with 
1,500 bus chaff on top of it. During the 
night the remaining 1,500 bus grain were 
probably sacked and hauled. It is ex- 
pected that the district attorney of 
Brooklyn will be asked to prosecute sev- 
eral people as a result of the investiga- 
tion which the department of public 
works at Albany has conducted. 





SAN FRANCISCO MILL BURNS 
San Francisco, Cat.—The plant of the 
San Francisco Milling Co., Inc., Seventh 
and Berry streets, burned on Dec. 381. 
The loss was estimated at more than 
$150,000. The machinery was completely 
destroyed. 
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EW, if any, members of the milling 

industry have business interests so 

widely varied as are those of Frank 
Kell, who, in company with several of 
his close associates, recently took over 
the Plant property and business at St. 
Louis. This is, by the way, Mr. Kell’s 
first milling venture outside of his native 
state of Texas and the adjoining one of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Kell, born and grown to manhood 
on a farm near Clifton, Texas, first 
came into contact with milling as a 
buyer of grain in his home town. A 
general merchandise business was ac- 
quired in connection, but this was not a 
success, and it later required many hard 
earned dollars to pay the creditors, 
which was done by Mr. Kell in spite of 
his being freed of legal responsibility. 

From that connection Mr. Kell went 
as traveling grain buyer with the Texas 
Star Flour Mills, Galveston, a concern 
which many years later, in association 
with M. Laskar, he purchased, and which 
now constitutes one of the Kell group of 
mills. Prior to this, in 1898, Mr. Kell 
acquired a majority interest in a small 
mill at Wichita Falls, and this proved to 
be the nucleus of the eight plants con- 
trolled today, five of which are in Texas, 
two in Oklahoma and the latest acquired 
at St. Louis. They have a combined 
daily capacity of nearly 15,000 bbls. 

While milling always has been first 
in Mr. Kell’s preference and associa- 
tions, his business contacts extend into 
almost every industry of Texas and the 
Southwest. His land and stock interests 
are extensive throughout the Texas pan- 
handle and New Mexico, and he always 
has taken a personal interest in ranch- 
ing and stock raising. Elsewhere he is 
principal owner and active director of 
a number of cotton oil mills, and in his 
home town of Wichita Falls he op- 
erates a glass factory, is actively con- 
cerned in numerous other enterprises, 





and is sole owner of the local traction 
system. In other directions his invest- 
ments extend into cotton, oil produc- 
tion and banking. 

It is, however, as a builder of rail- 
roads that Mr. Kell has made the prin- 
cipal contribution to the development of 
Texas. In 1907 he started .to build the 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern Railway, 
extending 300 miles to Forgan, Okla., 
completed and later sold to the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad and now a 
part of that system. Subsequently he 
built the Wichita Falls & Southern and 
the Clinton & Oklahoma Western, im- 
portant local lines, both of which he 
still owns and operates. 

Despite his multifarious business in- 
terests, Mr. Kell finds much time to 
give to civic affairs in his own town 
and community, and to semipublic duties 
elsewhere. He has been a director of the 
Eleventh District Federal Reserve Bank 
since its organization, and long active 
as a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Mr. Kell is, above all else, a builder. 
What sometimes is regarded as _ the 
Midas touch of the successful man is, 
in his case, wholly the result of a fine 
intelligence, the habit of thinking 
straight, industry and invariable fair- 
ness in business dealings. He possesses 
to a most exceptional degree the affec- 
tion of his immediate associates and the 
respect of his employees. 


NOTE.—The photograph here reproduced 
and the data for this brief sketch were se- 
cured from Mr. Kell’s associates without his 
knowledge. 





PEEK BROS. TAKE SPERRY ACCOUNT 

Peek Bros., brokers, Little Rock, Ark., 
have effected an arrangement whereby 
they become general distributing agents 
for the Sperry Flour Co. in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and the western 
part of Tennessee. Until recently they 
represented several mills of the Colorado 
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Milling & Elevator Co. in the territory 
named.. 

Robert M. Peek, head of Peek Bros., 
started as a flour salesman for a Mis- 
souri mill in 1907. Later he engaged in 
brokerage, and subsequently associated 
with him his brothers, Edward M. and 
Richard K. The latter is now connected 
with Ansel S. Leo, New York. The 
Peek organization is now made up of 
five men, two of the Peek brothers, W. 
G. Phillips, S. M. Carney and Thomas 
Harder. 

Robert M. Peek is now visiting at the 
office of the Sperry company, San Fran- 
cisco. 





NEW YORK STATE BAKERS 
PLAN CONVENTION PROGRAM 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Bakery problems 
will be discussed in a series of round 
table conferences at the meeting of the 
New York State Bakers’ Association, at 
Lake Placid, Jan. 16-19. 

The following will lead the various 
discussions: E. B. Price, Whiteside Bak- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky., “Modern Bak- 
ery Shop Control”; Peter Pirrie, Bakers 
Weekly, New York, “Shop Layout Effi- 
ciency”; L. A. Wehle, Wehle Baking 
Co., Rochester, “House to House Trade” ; 
Alton B. Hastings, Community Bakeries, 
Inc., Campello, Mass., “Retail Merchan- 
dise”; Russell B. Verney, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., “Sweet Doughs”; Ellis Baum, 
the Joe Lowe Co., New York, “Cake, Its 
Field, Its Production”; E. M. Rabenold, 
general counsel of the American Bakers 
Association, “Baked Products in the 
Legislature.” 

Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, will deliver an 
address. Further arrangements for the 
program are being made. 





GRAIN RECEIPTS BY LAKE 

AT BUFFALO SHOW DECREASE 

Burrato, N. Y.—Receipts of grain at 
Buffalo by lake for the season 1926 show 
a total of 209,566,175 bus, of which 188,- 
171,000 have been elevated. The remain- 
der is either in winter storage in the 
holds of boats in the harbor or at ele- 
vators ready for handling. The three 
weeks late opening of navigation last 
spring, the late movement of the Cana- 
dian crop and the sudden closing of navi- 
gation due to the storms and ice had 
much to do with the decrease of 60,000,- 
000 from the total of 1925. Shipments of 
grain by barge canal for the past three 
years, in bushels, were as follows (000’s 


omitted) : 
) 1926 1925 1924 





.  ISCrT eres eee 15,830 18,902 13,336 
CE Csi vs viwssivnere 743 762 1,126 
CE Beccsvectceteees 901 2,412 389 
DET W.0i0 a9 4% O00 000s 8,083 9,464 1,438 
My, 00 64 03-04536604408 1,925 1,370 8,602 

Ne ere ee 27,482 32,910 23,929 





FARM REAL ESTATE VALUE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The value of 
farm real estate in the United States 
averaged about 30 per cent lower on 
March 1, 1926, than on March 1, 1920, 
and there is yet no assurance that the 
bottom has been reached. 

Statistics showing the decline in the 
value of farm properties and the relation 
of values to farm earnings, both for the 
United States as a whole and for agri- 
cultural divisions, were made public by 
the Department of Agriculture following 
a nationwide survey. 

On the basis of data collected in this 
survey, the department estimates that 
the average value of farm real estate per 
acre in the United States on March 1, 
1926, was $76.47, compared with $107.89 
at the crest of the 1919-1920 “boom.” 





KANSAS MILLER IN MOTOR ACCIDENT 
Saturna, Kansas.—L. G. Gottschick, 
vice president of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., and Otto Paugh, mill superin- 
tendent, suffered broken shoulder bones 
in an automobile accident near Salina on 
Dec. 31. It is thought that Mr. Paugh 
also received an injury to his spine. 





FLOUR IMPORTS PROHIBITED 
Wicuira, Kansas.—A cablegram re- 
ceived at the export office of the Red 
Star Milling Co. states that on Dec. 7 a 
Spanish law prohibiting the importation 
of foreign wheat flour into Las Palmas, 
Canary Islands, was placed in effect. 
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1926 PROSPEROUS FOR 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE 


B. H. Wunder, President, Reviews Activities 
of Year—Establishment of Futures Mar- 
ket Was Outstanding Event 


New Yorx, N. Y.—An interesting ac- 
count of the activities of the New York 
Produce Exchange has been compiled by 
B. H. Wunder, president. He stated 
that the exchange, during 1926, enjoyed 
considerably more activity in the various 
commodities traded in than for several 
years, and credited this improvement 
chiefly to the period of prosperity 
through which the country has been pass- 
ing and also to a broadening out in the 
activities of the exchange. 

He mentioned the establishment of the 
New York Grain Futures market as the 
outstanding event of the year, an act 
which has fully justified the expecta- 
tions of its sponsors, fulfilling a long 
felt want. 

“In so far as the flour trade on the ex- 
change is concerned,” Mr. Wunder said, 
“it is the general opinion that the flour 
business for 1926 has been much more 
satisfactory than during the previous 
year, not alone in the volume transact- 
ed, but also from a financial standpoint. 
The wheat market during the year has 
seen no particularly wild fluctuations, 
thereby enabling the flour trade to con- 
duct its business on a more stable basis, 
which has been more satisfactory all 
around, , 

“Shipping interests represented on the 
exchange by the various steamship com- 
panies, freight brokers, etc., report the 
past year a satisfactory one. Taking 
into consideration the average monthly 
freight market during the year 1926, it 
is generally conceded that shipowners 
have had the most prosperous 12 months 
since 1919 and 1920. From that time un- 
til last summer, rates were low, and of- 
ferings of cargo were far short of the 
amount of tonnage seeking foreign trade. 
Demand for tonnage, both regular line 
and tramp, since September, has been all 
that owners could desire, and it is felt 
that the demand will carry well into 
1927. While it is possible that the high 
freight markets which have been ex- 
perienced for the past few months may 
not continue, still it is not believed that 
rates will return to the levels of 1920- 
1925; for there is every indication that 
the bulk cargo business, and regular line 
trade, are on a sounder basis than has 
been the case for some time.” 

Mr. Wunder also reviewed the activi- 
ties of the other trades represented on 
the floor and said that the entire mem- 
bership of the New York Produce Ex- 
change had found 1926 a year in which 
they have had no great cause for com- 
plaint. He declared that he looked for- 
ward to a continuance of satisfactory 
conditions in 1927. 





SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS 
FINED UNDER ELKINS ACT 


Burrato, N. Y.—A fine of $11,000 has 
been imposed upon Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc,, Buffalo, by Judge John R. 
Hazel, in federal court, for violation of 
the Elkins act in giving rebates and 
making concessions to grain shippers who 
favored their elevators in the Buffalo 
harbor. The court admitted that the 
Elkins act was vaguely worded as to the 
intention of Congress in controlling the 
handling of funds by grain elevators, and 
advised the company to file an appeal 
with the circuit court of appeals to 
clarify the matter. 





CLEANLINESS IMPORTANT 
IN CONTROL OF CADELLE 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—The Department 
of Agriculture explains that cleanliness 
in the storehouse and granary is one of 
the most important factors in the control 
of the cadelle, a grain pest known all 
over the world, and first described in 
1758. The habit of the larve of burrow- 
ing into wooden floors, partitions and 
walls of bins, storehouses, and ships, ac- 
counts for much of the loss occasioned 
by fresh supplies becoming infested 
when placed in storage space formerly 
occupied by infested material. A history 
of cadelle, its distribution, and in- 
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formation concerning its control are con- 
tained in department bulletin No. 
1428-D, just issued. ° 

“The pest,” the bulletin states, “is 
usually associated in its attack upon 
food products with other grain pests. 
In the case of package goods, such as 
breakfast foods, the holes it bores in the 
cartons give other and smaller pests 
avenues of attack upon foods that other- 
wise might remain free from infestation. 

“The cadelle in all stages can be killed 
by fumigation with carbon disulphide, 
from 6 to 8 lbs per 1,000 cubic feet of 
bin space being used where bins are 
tight. Carbon tetrachloride has the ad- 
vantage over carbon disulphide in that 
its vapor is nonexplosive and noninflam- 
mable, but it has the disadvantage of 
being about one half to one third as 
effective and must therefore be used in 
larger quantities.” 


GREAT FALLS HEADQUARTERS 
OF MONTANA FLOUR MILLS 


The general offices of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. and the Montana Eleva- 
tor Co. were moved from Lewistown, 
Mont., to Great Falls, on Jan. 1. Head- 
quarters are at the Great Falls plant on 
Fifteenth Street. Announcement has 
been made that the grain and flour lab- 
oratory of the company has also been 
moved from Lewistown to Great Falls. 








MOTHER OF DR. H. E. BARNARD 
DIES AT AGE OF 83 YEARS 


Cuicaco, Itu., Jan. 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Dr. H. E. Barnard, president of 
the American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, left Jan. 3 for Eliot, Maine, where 
he was called by the death of his moth- 
er, Mrs. Celestia Barnard, which oc- 
curred on Jan. 2. She had been living 
with another son, Charles John Barnard, 
since 1910.: At the time of her death 
she was 83 years of age. Funeral serv- 
ices will be held at Eliot, either on Jan. 
5 or 6. 

S. O. Werner. 





WALTER B. POLLOCK RESIGNS 
FROM NEW YORK CENTRAL 


New York, N. Y.—Walter B. Pollock, 
for 43 years connected with the New 
York Central Railroad, for the past 10 
or 15 as manager of the marine depart- 
ment, retired on Dec. 31 under the com- 
pany’s pension rule. Mr. Pollock had 
also been treasurer of the New York 
Produce Exchange for several years. 





CHEMISTS’ BAKING GROUP 
WILL MEET IN LINCOLN 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The baking com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, originally scheduled to 
meet in Kansas City the week beginning 
Jan, 24, will convene at the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, instead. The 
meeting will consider experimental bak- 
ing tests now in use in laboratories. 





DEATH OF JAMES W. CROOK 

Battimore, Mp.—James W. Crook, 
president and founder of the J. W. 
Crook Stores Co., operating over 200 
chain stores in and around Baltimore, 
together with its bread and cake bak- 
eries, died suddenly of heart disease on 
Jan. 1, shortly after returning home 
from watching the old year out with 
friends. Mr. Crook was 60 years old. 
He started life as a machinist. He is 
survived by his wife, four sons and two 
daughters. James R. Crook, his son, has 
been the active head of the company for 
some time. 





HOT LUNCHES FOR CHILDREN 

The problem of a hot and omgge a: | 
lunch for the child who brings foo 
from home is one that bothers many 
teachers and mothers, particularly in 
rural communities. A clever idea was 
developed in the Middle West, and is 
spreading rapidly. The plan was re- 
cently described by the advisory nurse 
of the Maryland state department of 
health. She suggests that cooked food 
be brought from home in wide mouthed 
jars, which are later reheated at school 
in a wash boiler fitted with racks, The 





foods she suggests are combinations of 
vegetables, different soups, or stews, 
with bread and butter, fruit, and sim- 
ple cake as making a complete and 
nourishing meal. 

Could bakers operating a rural route 
co-operate with this endeavor to see 
that children are properly fed by ar- 
ranging to deliver the bread and cakes 
at the school at a cost within the reach 
of these children?—Baking Technology. 


OKLAHOMA COMPANY MAKES 
NEW CONTRACT FOR MILL 


The Ponca City (Okla.) Milling Co. 
has relet a contract for machinery and 
equipment for its new 250-bbl mill. The 
contract originally was awarded to the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., but upon the recent change 
of ownership affecting the Nordyke & 
Marmon company, the mill decided to 
place the business with the Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill. D. J. Dona- 
hoe is president of the Ponca City Mill- 
ing Co. 








$15,000 LOSS SUFFERED IN 
NEW YORK FEED MILL FIRE 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—The feed mill owned by H. 
R. Sergel, South Wales, N. Y., burned 
on Jan. 3. A large quantity of grain 
was destroyed. Loss was estimated at 
$15,000. 

M. A. McCarrny. 





SWEDISH AGENT IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapouis, Minn——T. O. Klath, 
American commercial attaché at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, will be here and in St. 
Paul on Jan. 6-7, being available for 
conference with representatives of firms 
interested in the Swedish market. He 
has spent the past eight years in Scan- 
dinavian countries. Mr. Klath may be 
reached through the Minneapolis office 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce. 





KANSAS FARM VALUES HIGHER 

Wicnira, Kansas.—Due to the past 
prosperous year in the wheat belt, farm 
prices in this part of Kansas have in- 
creased $5@20 an acre in the past six 
months. Over 40 per cent of the land 
listed by real estate firms in July has 
been voluntarily withdrawn from the 
market by the owners. During the period 
indicated, there have been more inquiries 
for wheat land than in the previous five 
years. 
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NASHVILLE FEED MILL 
COLLAPSES IN FLOOD 


Cumberland River Highest in City’s History 
—Waters Now Receding—Several Mills 
in Flooded Area 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—This city was vis- 
ited by the most disastrous flood in its 
history last week. The Cumberland Riv- 
er reached 56 feet at Nashville on Jan. 
1, and about 80 square blocks of terri- 
tory near the river were inundated. The 
highest reading of the gauge at Nashville 
ever before recorded was 55.3 feet in 
1882. 

The three-story brick building occupied 
by the American Steam Feed Co. col- 
lapsed on Jan. 1, causing a loss estimat- 
ed at $40,000. A large stock of feed and 
raw material was lost. Considerable 
stock had been moved to the upper floors 
of this building, and this proved too 
heavy for the foundation and lower walls 
under the strain of the high waters. 
The company’s insurance does not cover 
damage by flood. 

The plants of the Nashville Roller 
Mills, the Cherokee Mills, the South- 
land Mill & Elevator Co., the Royal 
Milling Co., and a number of other flour, 
grain and feed concerns are in the flood- 
ed area. Water covered the railroad sid- 
ings and obstructed business. The high 
waters have begun to recede, but it is 
not expected that normal conditions will 
be restored for a few days. 

The amount of damage by the flood 
has not been determined. The weather 
bureau gave out advance notice of the 
approach of the high waters, which per- 
mitted preparations in many plants to 
prevent great losses. 


NOMINATING GROUP CHOSEN 
BY FEDERATION CHAIRMAN 


B. W. Marr, chairman of the Millers’ 
National Federation, has appointed the 
following as a nominating committee to 
select one or more nominees for the of- 
fice of chairman of the board of the 
Federation for the coming fiscal year: 
W. Webb, chairman, Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co; R. Ward Ma- 
gill, the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; W. V. Hamilton, William Ham- 
ilton & Son, Caledonia, N. Y; Carl W. 
Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind; 
A. R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, Neb. The committee 
will report its findings to the office of 
the Federation not later than Jan. 10. 











The Finnish Market for Grain and Its Products 


From a Report by Emil A. Kekich, Assistant Trade Commissioner of 
the United States at Helsingfors, Finland 


agricultural country, 65 per cent of 

its population being engaged direct- 
ly or indirectly in farming, the most im- 
portant group of foodstuffs imported 
consists of grain and grain products. 
Until Finland obtained her independ- 
ence in 1917, the chief reason for this 
deficiency in the production of cereals 
was that she did not find it feasible, as a 
dependency of Russia, to compete with 
that country by increasing her crops. 

In common with the trend in other 
European countries, the consumption of 
bread cereals declined in Finland during 
and after the World War, largely due to 
a smaller production of grain, caused by 
unsettled conditions in that country and 
the uncertainty in all industries which 
prevailed throughout Europe during that 
period. The tendency to use cheaper 
substitutes in the manufacture of bread 
was, however, probably more vitally re- 
sponsible for this falling off in the con- 
sumption of bread. 

As soon as the war was over, a move- 
ment was started in Finland, which was 
subsequently aided by the progressive 
trend of the country’s internal economy, 
to increase the production of grains, es- 
pecially of rye, the principal Finnish 
bread crop. The result was an improve- 
ment in the production of wheat, rye, 
oats, and barley from an annual average 
of 706,000 tons in the three-year period 
1911-18 to about 867,000 in 1928-25, At 


A LTHOUGH Finland is essentially an 





the same time the imports of grains into 
Finland in the latter period were more 
than double those of the former. 

This apparent increase in consumption 
is explained by the enhancement of the 
country’s purchasing power and its abil- 
ity to produce its own rye flour require- 
ments. Whereas Finland’s imports of 
rye flour were 196,030 tons in 1913, she 
only bought 12,485 tons from foreign 
countries in 1924. On the other hand 
her imports of rye grain were 66,000 tons 
in 1918, while by 1924 they had grown 
to 175,800. 

Finland is essentially a rye bread 
country. The use of rye bread is .most 
prevalent in the rural districts, but is by 
no means confined to them, as the urban 
dwellers are accustomed to include a 
large variety of such bread in their diet. 
White bread is consumed chiefly by the 
population of the cities, although its use 
among farmets and industrial workers is 
increasing gradually. The rate at which 
this will grow depends largely upon the 
wheat harvest in Finland and the state 
of the country’s export trade. As the 
domestic crop of rye is large, it is likely 
that, should the country’s foreign trade 
be such that money conditions are tight, 
wheat flour will be largely replaced by 
the more easily obtainable and cheaper 
home milled rye flour. 

It is probable that bread making in 
general on a larger commercial scale and 
in accordance with modern methods will 
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be one of the results of any extended 
period of prosperity in Finland. When 
this takes place, it is then probable that 
the imports of wheat flour will greatly 
increase. 

Finland’s expansion in the milling of 
rve flour and the increased production 
and importation of rye has resulted in a 
great decrease in imports of rye flour, 
which prior to the war came solely from 
Germany and Russia. Apart from the 
many hundreds of small mills in the rural 
districts which have increased produc- 
tion since the war, the number of com- 
mercial rye flour mills has increased 
from 22, having an average yearly pro- 
duction of 54,745 tons, in the period from 
1911 to 1913, to 46, with an average an- 
nual production of 106,223 tons, in the 
three years from 1922 to 1924. The pro- 
duction capacity of these mills in 1926 
will probably be increased to between 
125,000 and 180,000 tons. The tendency 
to develop the milling of rye flour is 
well established, and it is therefore im- 
probable that imports of rye flour will 
assume their pre-war importance. 

Finland is a rather large consumer of 
oatmeal and rolled oats, the farmers and 
the laboring class using these products 
in somewhat less proportion than the 
other inhabitants. The domestic produc- 
tion of oatmeal cannot be estimated, since 
there are many small mills in the coun- 
try supplying the household require- 
ments of the farmer, but it is reported 
to be considerable. Imports, however, 
show a marked tendency to increase. 
Rolled oats are produced by only a few 
of the larger mills. 

The climate in Finland does not lend 
itself to the growing of wheat suitable 
for good white bread, yet imports of 
wheat, furnished chiefly by Germany, 
have averaged only 100 tons in the three 
years, 1923 to 1925. The small wheat 
acreage, absence of wheat flour mills, 
competition of foreign high grade wheat 
flour in the market, and comparatively 
small difference in duties on foreign 
wheat and wheat flour would indicate 
that Finland’s wheat imports will con- 
tinue for a considerable period of years 
much as they have in the past. 

Since 1922 there has been an increase 
in the industrial produttivity of Finland, 
resulting in a favorable trend of its for- 
eign trade, which has had the effect of 
improving its ability to buy in for- 
eign markets. This has been particularly 
emphasized in its imports of cereals and 
cereal products. 

The principal item in Finnish imports 
of manufactured cereals is wheat flour. 
The volume of imports of wheat flour in 
1925 was still slightly below that of 1913, 
owing to increased consumption of rye 
flour as compared with pre-war con- 
sumption, and to somewhat increased 
wheat acreage. Of the various commer- 
cial flour mills in Finland only a few 
have facilities for milling wheat; and, 
considering the proportion in consump- 
tion between rye flour and wheat flour, 
expansion in wheat milling on a scale 
competitive with the foreign milling in- 
dustry is not likely in the future. 

It is difficult to trace the origin of the 
imports of flour into Finland before the 
war. Undoubtedly the major portion of 
it was of American manufacture, al- 
though it was shipped from Copenhagen 
and Hamburg and is credited with being 
imported from Denmark and Germany. 
Competition from British mills has lately 
increased, as these manufacturers are 
greatly aided by improved shipping fa- 
cilities between Hull and Finland. The 
questions of crop, price, and similar con- 
ditions are often determinant in the Fin- 
nish choice of American, British or Ca- 
nadian flour, but the established reputa- 
tion of certain American brands which 
have been on the market in Finland for 
many years gives them a decided advan- 
tage over flour hitherto unknown in that 
country. 

A considerable proportion of the im- 
ports of wheat flour into Finland repre- 
sents durum wheat semolina, the bulk of 
the consumption of this flour being for 
household purposes and to a lesser extent 
for bread making. The medium semo- 
lina is not used, No. 3 forming the larg- 
est percentage of the demand for this 
class of flour. The coarse semolina, No. 
1, is imported in considerably less vol- 
ume than No. 8, and is utilized chiefly 
for milk puddings and in pastry making. 


Estimate of the precise extent to which 
durum wheat semolina enters into Fin- 
land’s wheat flour trade is difficult, but 
indications are that the demand for du- 
rum is gradually falling off in favor of 
hard spring wheat fine and granular 
flours. 

Finland’s demand for other cereal 
products is comparatively small, consist- 
ing chiefly of barley flour and of buck- 
wheat and millet for porridges, puddings, 
and soups. The domestic manufacture 
of yeast fills virtually the entire de- 
mand, being well over 1,000 tons a year. 
Comparatively little imported macaroni 
or vermicelli is consumed in Finland, 
owing to lack of general demand and to 
the fact that domestic production is able 
to supply a considerable part of the con- 
sumption. 

Practically all flour mills shipping to 
Finland sell through agents in Helsing- 
fors on a basis of 2 per cent commis- 
sion. A few American mills have gener- 
ai agents in Copenhagen, Oslo, or else- 
where, who work Finland through sub- 
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agents. This practice is rather resented 
by Finnish agents and importers, who 
consider that sellers to Finland should 
work directly with Finnish houses and 
not through the medium of foreign in- 
termediaries. The Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion of Finland has emphasized this mat- 
ter, and mills not taking due note of this 
preference are liable to meet with negli- 
gible success in the market. Sales are 
c.i.f., Finnish ports, cash against docu- 
ments on presentation. Some mills sell 
to well-established buyers on the basis of 
cash against documents on arrival, to 
cater to a demand influenced by the dis- 
tance between the United States and 
Finland and the reluctance to tie up 
funds for even a short period of time. 
Other mills recently have allowed 30 
days after arrival, with allowance of in- 
terest to the buyer for the period under 
the limit. Prices are usually quoted per 
100 kilos. Shipments are made in strong, 
single cotton sacks of 50 kilos gross, al- 
though 80- and 100-kilo sacks are at 
times requested. 








“Natural Foods” Condemned as Dietary Fads 


By Dr. William M. Happ, in the Western Dietitian 


N the limelight among dietary 

fads the palm must be given to 

the so-called “natural foods.” 
Here at last has been found the con- 
queror of the arch enemy, constipa- 
tion! Indeed, the panacea for all 
ills and the sure pathway to longev- 
ity! That the evil of constipation 
stalks among the American people is 
not to be wondered at when we stop 
to consider the twentieth century 
speed of living. Even the use of lib- 
eral portions of bran will not change 
the living habits of a nation. The 
populace leaped to bran as it did to 
Herpicide and other quick cures. 
As a matter of fact, bran is not a 
food. It is the indigestible hull of 
cereal grains, and totally unfit for 
human consumption; that is, in large 
amounts. Roughage is to be desired 
in our diets, to a reasonable extent 
and in normal individuals, but un- 
doubtedly much harm has come to 
those whose digestive tracts are not 
strong, by the eating of coarse irri- 
tants such as bran. 

The craze for natural foods or so- 
called health foods is an example of 
the commercial exploitation of scien- 
tific research. Thus, whole wheat 
flour contains vitamins and minerals 
and roughage, and white wheat flour 
does not,—ergo, eat the former and 
avoid the latter. It is interesting to 
note that the hue and cry for the 
banishment of white flour is led by 
those who derive the fair profit from 
the sale of whole wheat products, 
and that many of the health food 
advocates sell products on the side. 

The old saw referring to the dan- 
gers of a little knowledge was never 
more apropos than in thesmatter of 
diet. The student of the newer sci- 
ence of nutrition has seen the de- 


velopment of the knowledge of vita- 
mins, biological value of proteins, 
mineral salts, etc., and he has seen 
these studies lead to attempts to 
change the dietary habits of man, 
established through centuries. Mc- 
Collum, who more than any other 
man perhaps has been responsible 
for the popularization of scientific 
knowledge of foods, in his excellent 
book, “Food, Nutrition and Health,” 
very wisely says: “It has been shown 
conclusively by experiment that 
whole wheat is superior in_ its 
dietary properties to any of its milled 
products. We are hardly justified in 
asserting on the basis of this fact 
that the nation should return to the 
practice of eating whole wheat flour 
bread instead of white flour bread. 
Whole wheat bread, while superior 
to the bread made from white flour, 
is not so satisfactory a source of the 
several nutrient principles neces- 
sary to make a satisfactory diet as 
is a combination of suitable propor- 
tions of white flour with either of the 
protective foods, milk or the leafy 
vegetables.” 

If, therefore, we keep the balance 
of our heads as well as our diets 
we may continue to eat and enjoy 
delicious white bread and white flour 
products if we balance our diets with 
vegetables, fruit and milk. We may 
eat the whole wheat product, but its 
eating should not be compulsory. 
We should, however, exercise cau- 
tion in eating the more indigestible 
coarse breads, and especially if we 
are led erroneously to believe that in 
eating whole wheat we are eating a 
complete food, for cereals, even at 
best, are not complete foods, and are 
only one source of the essential 
dietary principles. 








ress in your industry. 


probably advertise. 
a business journal article. 
contributing to business journals. 


indignant. Then he saw a light. 





The Soft Impeachment 


HILE we are praising prosperity, let’s give credit to a fellow who 
W has been influential in making us prosperous, but a modest man. 
That’s the editor of the business journal that keeps track of prog- 
I’ve seen dozens of business editors start on a 
shoestring, beg subscriptions, almost blackmail advertising, fight the spirit 
of secrecy and inertia in a trade, and conduct a school for teaching the 
ordinary business fundamentals, including honesty. 
Your business journal deserves your support. 
It is not enough. 
Write for your business journal. Give it information that has helped 
you. Anybody who can dictate a good letter is literary man enough for 
Or the editor will gladly come and interview 


you. 
Probably the fear of disclosing business secrets keeps most men from 


A Chicago meat packer spent thousands to correct a flaw in his prod- 
uct. One of his competitors asked for the secret. For a moment he was 
If any competitor 
hurt the general market. That manufacturer went through the plant with 
his competitor to be certain that he learned everything. 

There are some real trade secrets—but not as many as is thought.— 
James H. Collins, on Bemis January Blotter. 
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NEW FARM RELIEF BILL 
INTRODUCED IN HOUSE 


$250,000,000 Revolving Fund Provided for in 
Measure Proposed by J. B. Aswell, 
Louisiana Representative 


Wasuineotor, D. C.—The House agri- 
cultural committee has under considera- 
tion a new farm relief bill, introduced 
by J. B. Aswell, representative from 
Louisiana. In discussing the measure, 
Mr. Aswell said: 

“In my opinion this bill offers the op- 
portunity to end the long drawn out 
confusion and discussion in which the 
farmer is too often made a_ political 
football by some of his self-styled 
‘friends’ and professional farm relief ad- 
vocates. Its passage will solve the vex- 
ing question of handling in a nonpolitical 
business way tne problem of the agricul- 
tural surplus. It will work. 

“It eliminates the unworkable and un- 
constitutional proposal of the equaliza- 
tion fee. For each basic commodity it 
authorizes the establishment of an agri- 
cultural export corporation, with five di- 
rectors and with authority to acquire 
storage and processing facilities, to buy, 
store, hold and sell the surplus. A re- 
volving fund of $250,000,000 is created 
for loans to the agricultural export cor- 
porations, with authority to issue bonds 
up to ten times that amount. 

“The problem of overproduction is fun- 
damental. The corporation would be in 
a position mightily to influence helpfully 
the present efforts to reduce acreage in 
1927. Holding the surplus, the corpora- 
tion could speak with authority as to 
what the producer might expect if over- 
production continues. 

“The farmer would be relieved of the 
irritating annoyances of having a fed- 
eral agent constantly at his door collect- 
ing the equalization fee. 

“This agricultural export corporation 
emergency bill that I have introduce 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
Curtis-Aswell co-operative marketing bill 
now on the House calendar, the primary 
purpose of which is to expand and give 
national scope to the co-operative mar- 
keting organizations of the country.” 


MONARCH MAKES RECORD 
KANSAS CITY SHIPMENT 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 4.—-(Special 
Telegram)—Largest shipment of hard 
wheat flour ever to leave Kansas City 
will be shipped on Jan. 5 by the Monarch 
Milling Co. to the United States navy 
yards at Philadelphia and Hampton 
Roads. The train will consist of 33 cars, 
and will contain more than 10,000 bbls 
flour. The shipment is valued by the 
Monarch company at about $80,000. The 
capacity of the Monarch mill here is 
2,000 bbls daily, but is to be increased to 
5,000 next summer. 

Harvey E. YAntis. 


INTERNATIONAL BUFFALO 
ELEVATOR CONTRACT LET 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 4.—(Special 
Telegram) — The International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has awarded the con- 
tract for its 1,600,000-bu elevator on the 
Buffalo waterfront to the Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City, mill 
and elevator builder. This terminal is to 
be built in connection with the company’s 
mill now under construction at Buffalo. 
Work will be begun at once, and will be 
completed by June 10. The new eleva- 
tor, with the working house, will have 
30 concrete tanks with interstice bins. 

Harvey E. Yanris. 











WILLIAM M. JARDINE TO SPEAK 

Battrmore, Mp.—William M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture, is expected to 
address the conference of the Maryland 
Farm Bureau Federation and affiliated 
organizations here on June 7 on prob- 
lems facing farmers throughout the coun- 
try. The objects of the conference are 
effective production, orderly marketing 
and greater co-operation. 





An aggressive colonization policy to af- 
fect the arable lands of Alberta has been 
launched. . ; 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat flour sales last week 
were again around the 25 per cent ca- 
pacity mark. With the holidays out of 
the way, however, millers are hopeful of 
an improvement. The fact that shipping 
directions are a little better is encourag- 
ing. Of course, the weakness in the mar- 
ket is a deterrent factor. Buyers have 
a lot of high-priced flour coming to 
them, which they have been slow about 
ordering out, but indications are that 
stocks are getting to a point where some 
action will be necessary soon. 

In the meantime, some of the larger 
factors are keeping in close touch with 
the market. Any display of strength, it 
is believed, would be followed by buying. 

Clears are still slow, and are weaker, 
comparatively, than patents. 

Some continental inquiry is reported 
for ‘spring wheat patents, for shipment 
from Buffalo. | 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Jan. 4 Year ago 

SOO ‘cs eceeeuesyee $7.80@7.95 $9.90@10.05 
Standard patent .... 7.40@7.65 9.60@ 9.75 
Second patent ...... 7.00@7.15 9.25@ 9.35 
Fancy clear, jute*... 6.656@6.85 8.60@ 8.70 
First clear, jute*.... 6.20@6.40 7.30@ 7.80 
Second clear, jute*.. 4.75@6.25 4.40@ 5.10 
Whole wheat ....... 6.70@6.90 8.35@ 8.55 
Graham, standard ... 6.20@6.35 8.25@ 8.35 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


High prices apparently are the main 
reasons why sales of semolinas are so 
light. Buyers refuse to purchase, and 
are represented to be using southwestern 
flours instead. With premiums on choice 
milling durum abnormally high, millers 
cannot reduce asking prices. Some are 
said to be experimenting with lower 
grade durum wheat, in an endeavor to 
make a product more in line with buy- 
ers’ ideas as to prices. No. 2 semolina 
is firm at 5@5‘4c |b, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, standard semolina 4%@4%c, and 
No. 3 semolina and durum fancy patent 
4%@4'c. 

In the week ending Jan. 4, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 32,369 
bbls durum products, compared with 47,- 
983 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1... 529,200 174,957 3 
Previous week .. 529,200 173,769 33 
Year ago ....... 622,000 212,812 41 
Two years ago... 559,800 212,987 38 
Three years ago. 561,100 242,970 43 
Four years ago.. 561,100 223,335 40 
Five years ago... 646,000 194,000 36 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 4,114 bbls last week, 520 
in the previous week, 1,757 a year ago, 
and 2,500 two years ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 154% were in operation Jan, 4: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill, 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s spring mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill, 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C (one half), E, 
F, G and rye (one half) mills. 


CARTER-MAYHEW SALES CONFERENCE 

A sales conference of all the outside 
representatives of the Carter-Mayhew 
Mfg. Co. was held in Minneapolis last 
week, to discuss the new machines the 
company is soon to place on the market. 
The program included two dinners and 
a theater party. Hereafter, all the 





company’s sales force will make its 
headquarters in Minneapolis. The out- 
siders present at the conference were J. 
I. Brady, F. M. Schulz, J. A. McNamee, 
A. W. Erickson, Nels E. Nelson, J. H. 
Weikal, E. W. Lott, H. Shephardson, M. 
W. Sloan and V. Reid. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana, and two from 

Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1... 284,340 100,904 35 
Previous week .. 379,740 148,567 39 
Wear GOO scccoce 424,890 184,368 43 
Two years ago... 424,890 198,795 47 
Three years ago. 367,950 174,590 47 
Four years ago.. 380,940 171,386 45 
Five years ago... 421,890 185,950 40 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Dec. 4 63 69,640 242,617 285,449 3,825 767 


Dec. 11 61 68,940 198,737 265,700 4,288 575 
Dec, 18 58 67,740 183,347 232,540 2,208 1,887 
Dec. 25 59 63,290 148,567 156,958 6,086 1,185 

1927 1926 1927 1926 


Jan, 1.. 42 47,390 100,904 126,508 1,168 446 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Jan. 1, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


-—Output— --—Exports— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
Minneapolis ... 4,344 5,130 50 33 
St. Paes cecace 213 211 ove eee 
Duluth-Superior 384 451 eee ane 
Outside ....... 3,901 4,874 72 38 


NEW OATMEAL MILL STARTED 


Minneapolis’ newest milling venture, 
the Northern Oats Co., expects to start 
its mill this week. The company was 
recently organized with $260,000 capital 
stock. C., W. Loufek, formerly vice 
president of the Three-Minute Cereal 
Co., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is president. 
The company purchased the plant for- 
merly owned by the Price Cereal Prod- 
ucts Co., in northeast Minneapolis. 


Cc. R. HEANEY TRANSFERRED 


C. R. Heaney, who has been manager 
of the Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has been transferred to Minneapolis, and 
made general manager of the service de- 
partment of the Commander-Larabee 
Corporation. Mr. Heaney will represent 
all the mills in the Commander-Larabee 


group. His successor at Kansas City 
not yet been announced. 


BETTER SEED CAMPAIGN PLANNED 


R. H. Black, of the Minneapolis office 
of the department of agriculture, an- 
nounces that a special train has been ar- 
ranged for, through the co-operation of 
the Great Northern, Northern Pacific 
and Soo roads, to carry the gospel of 
better seed to the farmers of the North- 
west. A six weeks’ tour will be made, 
beginning Jan. 24, and 106 towns will be 
visited. Exhibits will be carried, em- 
phasizing the importance of clean seed. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 


The annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co. is being held at the 
headquarters of the corporation in Min- 
neapolis this week. A dancing party 
will be given at the Nicollet Hotel on 
Jan. 5, to afford the home office staff an 
opportunity to get better acquainted 
with the company’s branch managers. A 
luncheon will be served afterward. 

Among the outsiders present at the 
annual meeting are Charles Ritz, man- 
ager, and R. P. Kember, in charge of 
exports, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real; James G. Webster, manager New 
York office International Milling Co; 
Stanley A. Salter, manager Western 
Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa; W. H. 
Kelley, sales manager for the Mystic 
Mills, Sioux City, Iowa, Other mill man- 
agers are expected to arrive on Jan. 5. 


NOTES 


R. L. Groff is now associated with the 
W. J. Jennison Co., miller, Minneapolis. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, left Jan. 3 for Kansas City. 

The King Midas Mill Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has engaged Charles H. Wiltshire 
to represent it in West Virginia and 
southern Ohio. 

The International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has placed an order for six Car- 
ter disc separators for the mill it will 
build this year in Buffalo. 

A. F. White, of Omaha, representing 
the malt extract department of P. Bal- 
lantine & Sons, Newark, N. J., has been 
calling on northwestern bakers. 

G. M. Walker, West Virginia repre- 
sentative, and C. H. Schminke, Lllingis 
representative, of the Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co., are visiting the home office this 
week. 

E. W. Erickson, manager of the Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, who 
broke his kneecap some time ago while 
cranking his car, is still confined to the 
hospital. 

Arthur Miller, vice president and su- 
perintendent of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, accompanied by 
Mrs. Miller, plans to leave Jan. 16 for 
California. 

A conference of the representatives 
of The Fleischmann Co. in the north- 
western district was held last week at 
the head office in St. Paul. V.A. Smoots 
is district manager. 

Four northwestern carriers, the Oma- 
ha, North Western, Milwaukee, and Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis, have issued half- 





F OREST Mills, sole survivor on lowa’s “River of Lost Mills” since the old 
Monona Mill burned recently, has been running continually since 1854. 


- January 5, 1927 


rate tariffs on seed grains shipped to 
points in South Dakota from - Minne- 


apolis. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour trade was quiet last week. 
There was limited inquiry for clear, but 
that later disappeared. Shipping orders 
are not as good as desired. Wheat ad- 
vanced and receded last week, keeping 
the trade on edge, but mill prices were 
unchanged, 

Durum flour buyers show no anxiety 
for supplies, and the market last week 
was slow and narrow. Most users have 
contracts which they are working off, 
and an occasional odd lot was all that 
the demand called for last week. 

Quotations, Dec. 31, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ilb 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
First patent ........ $7.80@8.05 $9.85@10.05 
Second patent ...... 7.45@7.80 9.60@ 9.85 
First clear, jute ..... 6.95@7.20 7.75@ 8.00 
Second clear, jute... 5.90@6.15 6.75@ 7.00 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dee. B6-FJam. 2 ...cccteeces 11,205 30 
Previous week ........... 18,020 49 
TE SE n'a 6 casesecadeeeee 8,320 22 
Bee FONTS GOO fs isvcscoace 12,480 34 


NOTES 


Members of the Duluth Board of 
Trade had their usual New Year’s cele- 
bration on Dec. 31, with the trading 
room appropriately decorated and an 
orchestra furnishing music. 

The Board of Trade Clearing Associa- 
tion will hold its annual election of di- 
rectors on Jan. 4. Those whose terms 
are expiring are G. H. Spencer, J. W. 
Galvin and G. G. Barnum. The hold- 
over members are B. Stockman, W. J. 
McCabe and E. N. Bradley. 

Flour movement through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal for December was reported 
at 535,670 bbls; wheat, 29,344,858 bus; 
other grains, 5,445,083. For 1926 a total 
of 9,797,310 bbls flour was shipped 
through the canal, a 5 per cent increase 
over 1925. The volume of wheat re- 
ported was 271,997,488 bus, and other 
grains 100,269,792, being 7 and 33 per 
cent decreases from the previous year. 

F. G. Carison. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills are still feeling the effects of the 
holiday period. Few bookings were 
made last week. However, taken as a 
whole, December was a better month 
than the same period a year ago. Prices 
advanced 5c last week. Quotations Jan. 
1: first patent $7.90 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.80, first clear $6.60, second clear 
$4.10, 

* . 


J. E. Job, South Dakota representa- 
tive of the Royal Milling Co., spent last 
week at the company’s headquarters at 
Great Falls. He reported favorable busi- 
ness, considering the disappointing har- 
vest this year. 

Watter F. Barrran. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 
calendar years, in barrels: 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
980,020 1,108,082 1,103,745 
932,693 996,064 1,095,095 
761,604 1,003,546 1,416,715 


April 787,631 700,994 821,874 1,051,720 
May 866,200 709,476 927,653 1,002,125 
June 923,619 863,341 911,202 1,012,145 


July. 938,068 1,078,862 935,320 1,187,900 
Aug. 952,200 1,018,382 1,051,610 1,233,955 
Sept. 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,057,606 1,104,410 
Oct.. 1,265,346 1,530,562 1,078,125 1,355,275 
Nov.. 918,282 1,086,086 951,765 1,112,005 
Dec.. 943,941 1,040,831 836,284 864,370 





Tots 11,793,258 12,059,557 11,679,130 14,488,460 


Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: 


1926 1925 1924 1923 








January .... 5,803 16,821 8,279 4,905 
February ... 7,565 265,037 6,527 7,500 
March ...... 10,185 23,253 8,343 9,000 
April ....... 7,436 9,264 8,850 6,985 
MAY ..ccccee 4,483 12,062 11,556 6,810 
June ........ 8,307 6,336 13,300 8,210 
TOF wecceacs 11,005 12,555 12,093 11,070 
August ..... 12,433 9,012 12,619 2,710 
September .. 11,010 6,624 22,647 3,910 
October ..... 11,190 10,070 49,420 9,805 
November ... 17,940 6,161 25,647 6,500 
December ... 9,964 9,863 36,158 5,240 

Totals .... 117,321 147,058 215,439 79,645 





The port of Quebec did a record busi- 
ness in grain this season, according to a 
report of the harbor commissioners. 
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RECORD PRODUCTION IN SOUTHWEST 


All flour production records for the 
Southwest were bettered by a wide mar- 
gin in the year just closed. Both Mis- 
souri River and interior mills exceeded 
their former high marks, and, with the 
exception of Omaha, every principal mill- 
ing center in the district manufactured 
more flour than in 1925. Salina went 
.bove her 1925 record, despite the fact 
that the Weber plant there was inactive 
during practically all of 1926. 

Not alone in production but also in 
les was the year 1926 a banner one. 
\verage weekly bookings of all mills 
were 27 per cent higher than in 1925. 
the large harvest and fine quality of 
vheat last summer were the principal 
iactors in increasing output and bringing 

w business. Shortly after harvest the 

erage sales of all mills in the South- 
est mounted to more than 300 per cent 

f capacity, and then held well above 

pacity for 11 consecutive weeks. 

Prices for both flour and millfeed 
inged considerably under those of the 
preceding year. The average price for 
straights in 1926 was $7.25 bbl, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City, compared with 
$7.70 in 1925. Average price for all 
millfeed was $25.25 ton, basis car lots, 
sacked, Kansas City, in 1926, compared 
with $30 in 1925. Thus, the total value 
of the flour milled in Kansas City was 
$44,799,446, and of millfeed $6,141,017. 
In 1925 it was estimated that the revenue 
to Kansas City mills from flour was $43,- 
161,000, and from millfeed $6,265,000. 

Following are the figures for 1926, 
compiled from week-to-week reports of 
about 90 leading mills representing one 
half the total capacity of Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, to the Kansas City office of The 
Northwestern Miller. Statistics for 1925 
are also given, for purposes of compari- 
son: 


Z % a 8 

a bf 2 of 

4 a” ; at 

3 a a 

Be %'2 Be %2 
Southwest, 32 ES 5a dt 
exclusive of OO” a” apy a” 
centers ....12,235,804 64.5 9,848,662 52 
Kansas City. 6,179,234 74 65,410,714 72 
Wichita .... 2,025,888 62 1,624,428 47 
St. Joseph .. 1,952,029 79 1,732,973 70 
Galley <<73<> 1,458,774 72 1,818,400 655 
Omaha ..... 1,107,650 78 1,118,153 79 


On an average, mills sold 80 per cent 
of capacity each week of 1926, com- 
pared with 53 per cent in 1925. 


KANSAS CITY 


The most substantial break in prices 
to occur in December came the middle 
of last week, disrupting a period other- 
wise quiet under the influence of the 
year’s end. Sales of small lots to pad 
out requirements, and of others for ship- 
ment immediately after Jan. 1, consti- 
tuted a fair total when the market 
reached its low point. The decline was 
not of proportions to cause much more 
than fill-in buying, but it brought the 
volume of bookings upward,—the first 
time in several weeks that such a tend- 
ency has been shown. 

Few Bakers Active-—While buying ac- 
tivity of bakers as a whole was not 
greatly stimulated, demand was more 
widespread, with indications that it will 
develop soon after inventories are com- 
pleted, providing there is no alarming 
movement of prices. Only one of the 
larger buyers became interested at last 
week’s decline, and his purchases were 
moderate. 

Jobbing Trade Quiet.—Distributors 
bought relatively more than bakers, a 
number of them apparently taking ad- 
vantage of the lower prices to bolster, 
to some extent, stocks that are rapidly 
being depleted. Few, however, are mak- 
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ing contracts for shipment beyond 30 
days. 

Export Trade Small.—A few small lots 
of clear and straight to established trade 
in Europe and the West Indies compose 
the whole of the current export business. 
European bookings are principally to 
Holland and Germany. The holidays 
continue as a leading factor in lagging 
interest abroad, but coupled with this 
influence are large stocks in Europe and 
increasing offerings from Argentina. 

Shipping Instructions Moderate.—Op- 
erations did not recover their loss of the 
previous week, and are around the lowest 
point of the season to date. Part of the 
lull is due to the season, but general 
complaint is heard from mills concern- 
ing shipping instructions, and a sub- 
stantial amount of flour is involved in 
expired contracts which have not been 
ordered out. 

Clears.—Offers of both first and sec- 
and clears are increasing and, with ex- 
port and domestic demand quiet, their 
situation is somewhat weak. Prospect of 
curtailed production is the principal fac- 
tor in their favor; because of this, many 
millers are unwilling to follow the full 
decline in quotations for these grades. 

Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 31, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.20@7.65 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.75@7.15; 
straight, $6.45@6.75; first clear, $5.30@ 
5.70; second clear, $4.75@5; low grade, 
$4.60@4.70. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 70 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to Tbe 
Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1... 360,660 201,104 55 
Previous week .. 360,660 209,800 57 
Year ago ....... 367,560 165,366 45 
Two years ago... 367,710 194,122 52 
Five-year average (same week)..... 49 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 56 
KANSAS CITY 
“Dec. 26-Jan, 1.... 175,500 118,132 67 
Previous week .. 175,500 117,504 67 
Year ago ....... 151,500 108,402 71 
Two years ago... 148,500 116,058 78 
Five-year average (same week).... 63 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 68 
WICHITA 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1... 62,400 41,457 66 
Previous week .. 62,400 42,084 67 
Year ago ......- 62,400 24,174 38 
Two years ago... 65,700 30,202 46 
ST, JOSEPH 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1... 47,400 19,333 40 
Previous week .. 47,400 27,705 68 
Year ago ....... 47,400 _ 80,374 64 
Two years ago... 47,400 33,827 71 
SALINA 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1... 37,800 21,264 56 
Previous week .. 37,800 25,000 62 
Year ago .....+- 45,000 22,924 50 
Two years ago... 46,200 27,386 59 
ATCHISON 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1... 29,700 19,787 66 
Previous week .. 29,700 19,300 65 
Year ago ....... 29,400 18,324 62 
OMAHA 
Dec. 26-Jan, 1... 27,300 18,324 67 
Previous week .. 27,300 19,522 71 
Year ago ......-. 27,300 14,725 53 
Two years ago... 27,300 20,063 73 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity 4s follows: 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1 


Previous week 
VORP. OBO cave cscccivcvvevcecescvcscaecs 28 


Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 
mestic business active, 6 fair and 51 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
14,383 bbls last week, 13,505 in the pre- 
vious week, 5,062 a year ago and 5,443 
two years ago. 


INTERIOR FLOUR MILLS CO. ANNOUNCED 


The Kaw Flour Mills Corporation, ac- 
quired by the Larabee interests two years 
ago and last summer taken over, with 
other Larabee properties, by the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, discontin- 
ued business under that name on Jan. 1. 

The 1,200-bbl plant at Topeka, Kansas, 
operated by the Kaw company, has been 
taken over by the Interior Flour Mills 
Co. Clarence S. Chase, recently engaged 
in the flour trade in New York, and prior 
to that sales manager for the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, is man- 
ager. The Topeka property will be op- 
erated with offices at Kansas City, Mo. 

For the present, the Interior company 
will supply trade formerly supplied by 
the Kaw company and will continue cer- 
tain of the brands. Later, new “leader” 
brands will be announced. 


NOTES 


The father of F. G. Wellinghoff, Illi- 
nois representative of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, died recently 
at his home in Belleville, Ill. 


Wheat receipts in Kansas City, on Dec. 
18, totaled only 15 cars, the smallest in 
several years. Despite the meager cash 
offerings, prices declined %@2%ec, fol- 
lowing the weakness in futures. The 
previous day’s arrivals were 401 cars. 


A. R. Hettelsater and E. N. Jones, of 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
mill and elevator builders, spent last 
week in Buffalo, where their firm was a 
bidder on the grain storage to be erected 
there by the International Milling Co. 


P. Walther, formerly associated with 
K. Hofman, flour agent, Amsterdam, 
Holland, has been engaged by the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, as 
export sales manager. Mr. Walther 
started in his new work late last week. 

C. W. Lonsdale, E. O. Bragg and J. 
J. Wolcott were renominated, without 
opposition, last week for directors of the 
Grain Clearing Co. for 1927 and 1928. 
B. C. Moore and H. F. Spencer are the 
directors who hold over from 1926. Elec- 
tion was on Jan, 4, 


M. Lee Marshall, president of the Bak- 
eries Service Corporation, the buying and 
operating company of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, New York, visited 
in Kansas City last week. He had pre- 
viously spent the Christmas holidays in 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, has purchased 
the Kansas City Board of Trade mem- 
bership of Cecil E. Munn, president of 
the Enid (Okla.) Terminal Elevator Co., 
for $9,500, including the transfer fee of 
$500. 

J. Harris Carr, secretary-treasurer of 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
sas, stopped in Kansas City last week 
on his way home from St. Louis, where 
he arranged with J. O. Morrissey to han- 
dle the account of his mill. The former 
representative there, R. C. Sievers, re- 
cently resigned to enter the baking busi- 
ness in Alton, III. 

Representatives of the leading mills 
of southeastern Missouri met in Kansas 
City last week to discuss with Clyde M. 
Reed, rate expert, the coming conference 
between the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, various state commissions, and 
shippers. There is a probability that Mr. 
Reed will be retained by this milling 
group to protect its special interests at 
the meeting. 

Trading in wheat futures in Kansas 
City in 1926 was the second largest on 
record since compilations were begun, 
being exceeded only in 1925. The total 
sales, 541,985,000 bus, exceed the six- 
year average by 73,052,000. The out- 
standing feature of the year’s operations 
was the huge volume done in July and 
August, when the unprecedented rush of 
new wheat to Kansas City resulted in 
enormous hedging in futures. 

John W. Cain, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, is spending a 
fortnight in the East, where he will meet 
marine insurance and government offi- 








| TO PICK WHEAT CHAMPION 


} Kansas Crry, Mo.—The wheat 
| champion of Kansas will be picked, 
| not alone for the quality of his 
grain, the soundness of his pro- 
duction methods, and the yield per 
acre he has secured; baking tests 
will also be made, and the grain 
that cannot produce a good loaf 
will be graded down accordingly. 
The judging will be made at Farm 
and Home week, to be held at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, | 
Manhattan, Feb. 7-11. Prizes of | 
$300, $200 and $100 as first, second | 
and third awards, respectively, will 
be presented the contest winners | 
by the Kansas City Chamber of | 
Commerce. 

















cials to discuss plans which are under 
way to preclude the possibility of insect 
infestation of flour shipped abroad, Mr. 
Cain is chairman of a special committee 
appointed by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League to handle this problem. 


SALINA 


Flour business is at a minimum, deal- 
ers purposely letting stocks run _ low, 
and buyers not being eager until the 
1927 business gets under way. Specifica- 
tions last week came slowly. Millers an- 
ticipate a revival in business shortly. 
Quotations, Dec. 30, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; straight, $7.10 
@7.30. 

NOTES 

C. E. Nelson, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, spent the holi- 
days with friends in Salina. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., J. B. Smith, 
general manager of the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., and J. J. Vanier, man- 
ager of the Weber Flour Mills Co. and 
of the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, at- 
tended a southwestern millers’ meeting 
at Wichita on Dec. 29. 


ATCHISON 


A better demand for flour followed 
the decline early last week. Many sales 
were made, and many other offers were 
only slightly under the market basis. 
Bookings amounted to 40 or 50 per cent 
of capacity. Shipping instructions are 
considerably better, and mills are op- 
erating on a full-time basis. Quotations, 
Dec. 81, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
hard wheat short patent $7.15@7.35 bbl, 
straight $6.85@7, first clear $5.50@5.75; 
soft wheat short patent $7@7.20, straight 
$6.60@6.80, first clear $5.70@6. 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour was in slow demand, but millers 
reported fairly satisfactory specifications 
last week. Many contracts have prac- 
tically been filled. Millers are looking 
for good business early in 1927. An in- 
creased demand is expected from abroad. 
Flour prices are unchanged. On Dec. 31 
hard wheat short patent was quoted at 
$7.90@8 bbl, and soft wheat short pat- 
ent at $8.10@8.20. 


NOTES 


Owen Wimberley has been installed as 
manager of the Okeene (Okla.) Milling 
Co. 

John McCarroll, sales manager for the 
Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co., recently 
married Miss Nina Williams, a teacher 
at Rogers, Ark. Their honeymoon was 
spent at Hot Springs. 

John Jacobs, a salesman on the staff 
of the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co., died at his home in Oklahoma City 
on Dec. 21. The vacancy on the mill 
staff has been filled by J. M. Young, 
Oklahoma City, an experienced flour 
salesman. 

T. C. Thatcher, general manager of 
the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., 
is quoted in a symposium of interviews 
with business men published in an Okla- 
homa City gata, as saying that he 
predicts an excellent year for the Okla- 
homa milling industry, with increases of 
business exceeding those of 1925 and 
1926. 





——_— 
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ST. LOUIS 


The market was featureless last week, 
except for the reported sale of a fair 
volume of both wheat and flour for ex- 
port. Domestic demand was at an ex- 
ceedingly low ebb, although some mills 
reported shipping instructions to be sat- 
isfactory. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Millers doing 
business with the soft wheat flour buy- 
ers in the South and Southeast are con- 
fident that demand will improve ma- 
terially within the next 10 days. South- 
ern buyers have purchased very cau- 
tiously throughout the crop year, and, 
consequently, stocks are low. Shipping 
instructions have held up well of late, 
and bookings made earlier in the season 
have been largely used up. Millers an- 
ticipate that buying will be of a hand- 
to-mouth nature, but believe that the to- 
tal volume will be satisfactory. 

Hard WheatFlour.—Only a few scat- 
tered lots of hard wheat flour were re- 
ported sold last week. Shipping instruc- 
tions were fairly active. While some of 
the larger users have sufficient bookings 
to prevent them from coming into the 
market for some time, yet many buyers 
will, no doubt, begin purchasing within a 
short time, due to depleted stocks. Some 
believe the market is too high just now, 
but signs of stabilization would eliminate 
this negative factor. 

Export Trade—Exporters of both 
wheat and flour reported a more active 
interest among buyers last week, and a 
fair volume of both commodities was 
sold. Little business was done in flour 
with European importers, however, due 
to the difference in ideas of price be- 
tween buyers and sellers. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Dec. 31: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.10 bbl, straight $6@6.25, 
first clear $5.50@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.90@7.30, straight $6.25@6.50, 
first clear $5.50@6; spring first patent 
$7.20@7.60, standard patent $6.75@7.25, 
first clear $6.30@6.70. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1 ..cccsccccee 34,700 41 
Previous week ........... 26,000 43 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1 ......22205- 37,700 43 
Previous week ........... 40,800 47 


MILLER IS NOMINATED 

Charles E. Valier, of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., has been nominated 
for president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change for 1927. While the caucus will 
not be held until Jan. 5, and the election 
Jan. 12, nomination ordinarily means elec- 
tion. F. B. Chamberlain, of the F. B. 
Chamberlain Co., has been nominated for 
first vice president, and Claude A. Mor- 
ton, of .Morton & Co., for second vice 
president. Those named for directors 
are W.C. Seele, of the Seele Bros. Grain 
Co., John C. Burks, of the Langenberg 
Bro. Grain Co., W. L. Malkemus, of the 
Kellogg-Huff Grain Co. and A. H. 
Beardsley, of the Picker & Beardsley 
Commission Co. 

NOTES 

The usual pre-New Year’s party was 
given on the floor of the exchange on 
Dec. 31. 

Several St. Louis milling companies 
were among the firms listed in Washing- 
ton last week as receiving income tax re- 
funds. 

According to the monthly review of 





business conditions, just published by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, busi- 
ness generally showed little change in 
1926 from the previous year. 


MEMPHIS 


Better shipping instructions than ex- 
pected for the holiday week furnished 
slight encouragement to the local flour 
trade, although little new business was 
reported. Bakers apparently did better 
business than anticipated, as they were 
the chief source of instructions. The 
slightly lower price level had little ef- 
fect. The trade anticipates sustained 
demand a little later, for everybody is 
working on low stocks. 

Flour prices, Jan. 1, basis 98’s, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 
patent $7.75@8.35 bbl, standard patent 
$7.15@7.40; spring wheat short patent 
$8.45@8.65, standard patent $7.65@8.15; 
hard winter short patent $7.45@7.75, 
standard patent $7@7.30, western soft 
patent $7@7.20, semihard patent $6.70; 
blended 95 per cent patent, $6.85@7. 

NOTES 

C. A. Erskine, Mobile manager for the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., visited the 
local office last week. 

Lee D. Jones, grain and feed broker, 
has been chosen president of the Mem- 
phis Hay and Grain Association. 

Harry Douty, Memphis manager for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has been 
in Minneapolis for several days. 

B. M. Hagan, sales manager for the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., 
called on the local flour trade last week. 

S. E. Rison, president of the United 
States Feed Co., has been nominated 
without opposition for president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, the election to be 
held Jan. 8. Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 





THE QUARTERLY INDEX 


The Northwestern Miller main- 
tains a complete card index of its 
contents, and publishes each quar- 
ter a printed index suitable for 
binding with files of the paper. 
The printed index will be mailed 
to subscribers upon request, and 
the card index is available at all 
times for the use of members of 
the milling and baking industries. 























Hopper in Position for Feeding Hydrocyanic Acid Gas Into a Wheat Stream Falling 
Into the Bin 
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Interior View of Housing Above Concrete Elevator Bins, Showing Wheat Moving on a 


Conveyor Belt and Hydrocyanic Acid Gas Fumigat 


Control of Mill 


Insects 


HILE exact figures are not avail- 
able, it is probably conservative 


to state that, among the largely 
preventable losses representing the toll 
taken yearly from the milling field, that 
due to the ravages of rodents, moths, 
grubs and insects is greater by far than 
all others combined. 

The damage done by these pests is 
usually calculated only with regard to 
stock, but if the losses in labor, fuel, 
and power, resulting directly from in- 
sect ravage, also were considered, the 
figures would bring a rude awakening 
to many mill operators and owners who 
are at present unconscious of the eco- 
nomic importance of these diminutive 
parasites. 

Scientific pest control, therefore, takes 
rank with scientific methods of fire pre- 
vention, dust explosion prevention, etc., 
as offering enormous possibilities in re- 
ducing economic waste. 

To carry comparison a step further, it 
may be emphasized that, with destruc- 
tive vermin, as with fire, it is easier and 
cheaper to eradicate in the early stages 
than to check or control when well start- 
ed. 

Obviously every miller’s aim is to 
have his mill run even feeds, to be free 
from chokes and stoppages, for he well 
appreciates regularity in mill operation 
spells satisfied customers and increased 
business. Moreover, it is important that 
mill products be clean and sanitary at 
all times, as they form the basis of 
many food products. For these reasons 
there are now few up-to-date mills which 





ing Apparatus in Operation 


do not include in their “standard equip- 
ment” of milling machinery an adequate 
system for insect control. 

Hydrocyanic acid gas has been for 
more than 20 years one of the most ef- 
fective fumigants. Its uses are many, 
including the control of scale pests on 
citrus stock and the extermination of 
the tobacco bug. On board ships it is 
used for the destruction of rats and in- 
sect pests, and it is a standard remedy 
against insects in flour mills and ware- 
houses. 

During the last few years, develop- 
ment and progress in scientific fumiga- 
tion have been rapid. The value of 
liquid hydrocyanic acid was first dem- 
onstrated in 1916 in California for the 
fumigation of citrus trees. The method 
has been applied to mill fumigation, and 
the claim is made by the manufactur- 
ers that it is simple and effective, and 
apparently has all of the advantages and 
none of the objectionable features of the 
old method of using hydrocyanic acid 
gas, which made many millers reluctant 
to employ it. 

Liquid HCN is shipped in strong steel 
cylinders approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The gas is dis- 
charged from the cylinder by means of 
air pressure, supplied either by a hand 
pump or a compressor. It enters the 
building through a piping system that 
terminates in sprays. All operations 
are conducted from outside the building. 

The gas, on issuing from the sprays, 
being cold and heavier than air, sinks 
to the floor, penetrating every crack and 
crevice. As it takes the temperature of 
the surrounding atmosphere, it gradual- 
ly rises, thus giving in effect, a double 
exposure. 





NASHVILLE GRAIN FIRM SUED 

Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—J. W., J. O. and 
P. A. Robertson, of Robertson County, 
Tennessee, have filed a general cred- 
itors’ bill against the W. R. Tate Co., 
grain dealer, Nashville. The complain- 
ants seek to recover $70,000, alleged to 
be due them through alleged fraud in the 
sale to them and a deceased relative of 
stock in the defendant company, in- 
solvency of which is charged, and an 
accounting of its assets is asked. 








CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of No- 
vember, 1926, as officially report- 
ed, amounted to 11,900 tons, valued 
at $282,217. Of this amount 1I,- 
500 tons were exported to the 
United States. 

For the four months from Aug. 
1 to Nov. 30, 1926, Canada export- 
ed 41,443 tons bran, shorts, etc., 
valued at $1,020,613, of which 40,- 
428 tons were exported to the 
United States. 
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TOLEDO 


Last week was uneventful in milling in 

the central states, and the year closed 
quietly. The only feature that might be 
mentioned was the weakness and decline 
in wheat, probably due to liquidation. 
Chicago May wheat at $1.387% on Dec. 
29 was within Ie of the lowest figure of 
the season, and July at $1.29%, was a 
new low on the crop. Strength ap- 
peared later in December on account of 
covering by shorts. There were larger 
sales for export, giving support at these 
yrices. 
' Just what to expect is a mystery. 
With the December future out of the 
way and a well-liquidated wheat situa- 
tion at the close of the year, with stocks 
of flour in channels of the trade well re- 
duced as a consequence of the hand-to- 
mouth buying which has prevailed and 
reluctance in ordering out earlier book- 
ings, and with an absence of any material 
losses in operations so far, it would seem 
that possibly the foundation has been 
laid for greater activity, and that flour 
buying might be resumed with some de- 
gree of safety. 

Trend Unindicated.—But it is difficult 
to make definite forecasts. The last 
week of the old year gave no indication 
of what is likely to happen. It might 
seem that the only thing which could 
prevent resumption in buying would be 
the development of unexpected weakness 
in wheat, and this hardly seems likely, in 
view of the way the market has stood 
up and passed through recent conditions. 
The range has been within certain limits 
and has been comparatively small, with 
support in the way of export buying ap- 
pearing at all the low points in added 
volume. 

It is possible that flour buyers may 
find in this evidence of underlying 
strength some encouragement to further 
purchases. Even if hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is to continue, there should be some 
increase in flour sales, because stocks 
were reduced to a minimum for inven- 
tory. The first half of the crop year 
has seen good operation, without any 
clogging of the market with undigested 
stocks. Practically all the flour has gone 
into consumption. Where there had been 
overbuying, the mills were left holding 
the bag and the flour was not ordered 
out. 

Export Business Needed. — Export 
business is needed. Reduction in ocean 
rates to the level before the coal strike 
would help bring this about. The second 
cut of 5c per 100 lbs in these rates has 
been announced, Millers would be glad 
to co-operate in resumption of export 
business by selling flour at cost, because 
the production is needed. All mills 
closed down on New Year’s Day. Pro- 
duction at Toledo for the year was the 
maximum ever reached, 2,002,050 bbls, 
or 80 per cent, compared with 1,750,050 
bbls in 1925, or 70 per cent. The output 
of the National mill for the year was 
1,210,000 bbls. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Dec. 31, at $6.60@6.80 
bbl, and local springs at $7.85, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 
Dew Beets 2 vice cuvcucie 33,800 70 
Previous week .........+. 31,200 65 

Ce errr rr rte 21,900 45% 
TWO Pee BO avec cece ce 29,600 62 
Three years ago .......... 22,900 50 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 


reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1..... 54,300 27,227 50 
Previous week .... 36,600 14,840 40% 
WOOF OOO oss ccceccs 43,860 18,820 43 
Two years ago..... 69,150 38,085 55 
Three years ago... 41,000 21,250 50 
NOTES 


R. R. Cook, of the Fairchild Milling 
Co., Cleveland, was in Toledo during the 
holidays. 

B. B. Truitt, assistant sales manager 
for the Ansted & Burk Co., miller, 
Springfield, Ohio, spent Christmas at 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, left on Jan. 1 with his 
wife and daughter to spend the winter 
at Useppa, Fla. They will not return 
until the end of March. 

George H. Snyder, formerly vice 
president and general manager of the 
Metzger Seed & Oil Co., Toledo, died 
here on Dec. 30, aged 66. He had lived 
in Goshen, Ind., since his retirement 
from business three years ago. 


EVANSVILLE 
The flour market was dull last week. 
Quotations, Dec. 31, f.o.b., Evansville, 
carload lots: best patent, $7.70@7.75 bbl; 


straights, $6.90@7; Kansas hard, $7.50; 
clears, in jutes, first $5.50@6, second 
$5@5.10. 


Igleheart Bros. gave a Christmas din- 
ner at the mills to its 300 employees. 
W. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 


The final week of the year failed to 
witness the anticipated improvement in 
orders for first quarter delivery. Busi- 
ness was generally quiet, although in- 
quiry was better. December sales fell 
considerably below the expectations of 
the trade, the month being below nor- 
mal. The decline in cotton prices kept 
farmers from doing much buying, and 
thus adversely affected all lines of busi- 
ness. 

A few orders for immediate needs are 
being booked from both wholesalers and 
bakers. Stocks in the hands of buyers 
are reported lower than for several 
months. Shipping directions are fairly 
active. Prices show no change. 

Quotations, Jan. 1, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
98-lb cottons: hard winter short patent 
$7.50@7.75 bbl, standard patent $7.20@ 
7.50, straight patent $7@7.25; soft win- 
ter short patent $8.25@8.60, fancy pat- 
ent $7.90@8.20, standard patent $7.40@ 
7.70; spring wheat short patent $8.25@ 
8.50, standard patent $8@8.35, straight 
patent $7.90@8.20; Utah soft white 
wheat flour $7.25@7.55, Idaho $7.50@ 
7.80, Washington and Oregon $7.50@ 
7.80. 


* * 


NOTES 

The plant of the Byrdstown (Tenn.) 
Milling Co., which burned recently, will 
be rebuilt. 

The corn and grist mill of S. A. 
Toomey, Englewood, Tenn., which re- 
cently burned, will be rebuilt. 

F. B. Woods, who formerly traveled 
out of Nashville, Tenn., and was well 














CARL W. SIMS, of the Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind., is one of the 

younger millers of the country widely known in the industry. He has been 
president of the Indiana Millers’ Association and has served on the board of 
directors of the Millers’ National Federation. During the war he was assistant 
food administrator, in charge of the milling division for the state of Indiana, 


under Dr. H. E. B 
Baking. 


arnard, who is now president of the American Institute of 
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known to the trade here while connected 
with the Iten Biscuit Co., died recently. 


The flour plant at Jamestown, N. C., 
operated for some years as Freeman’s 
Mill, has been purchased by Harvey 
Miller, Jr., 59 Anchor Street, Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Miller will continue opera- 
tion of the plant. 


The flour mill of the Portland (Tenn.) 
Milling & Feed Co. was sold at auction 
recently for $4,000, according to F. E. 
Hobdy, receiver for George W. Moore, 
former owner. The property was pur- 
chased by the Franklin Milling Co., and 
will be improved to continue operations. 

Harotp F, Popask1. 


NASHVILLE 


A marked falling off in the flour trade 
in the Southeast was reported by mills 
last week. There were scattering orders 
for small lots, and shipments on old con- 
tracts were being made, though in re- 
duced volume. The market continues 
more or less unsettled, although prices 
show very little change. 

Mills in the Southeast are believed to 
have had a fairly satisfactory year, with 
an aggregate volume of business only 
slightly smaller than normal. The slump 
in cotton caused some alarm, but the 
South still has vast resources. Millers 
generally are optimistic. Flour buyers 
have pursued a conservative policy for 
some months, and are believed to be in 
position to continue normal purchases in 
1927. 

There was practically no change last 
week in prices, the market being almost 
nominal on account of light sales. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 1: best soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8.50@8.75 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.50@7.75; straights, $7.25@ 
7.50; first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours transacted little business last week. 
The market was practically unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 1: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.40@8.75 bbl; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $7.75@8.25; standard pat- 
ent, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 26-Jan, 1... 151,020 73,913 48.9 

Previous week .. 164,820 97,973 59.4 

WOOF QB ecocsee 116,520 62,471 53.6 
Two years ago... 164,820 87,026 61 


Three years ago. 196,380 75,381 38.5 


NOTES 

R. L. Montgomery and D. O. Demon- 
breun, Jackson, Tenn., have formed a 
partnership and opened a_ brokerage 
business at that place. 

Business reviews for 1926 show favor- 
able conditions in the Southeast. The 
Federal Reserve Bank report for the 
sixth district shows an increase of 5 per 
cent in retail trade, and also some in 
wholesale, compared with 1925. 

Joun LEIPer. 


NORFOLK 


The uncertainty of the flour market 
last week left the trade unsettled. Very 
little buying, except in scattered small 
lots, was done. Mills, generally, have re- 
duced quotations 15@20c bbl. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 31: Kansas top patents $8.50 
@8.80 bbl, second patents $7.80@8.25; 
northwestern spring patents $8.30@8.50, 
second patents $7.70@7.90; top winter 
patents $7@7.15, second patents $6.75@ 
6.90. . 

* * 

The Norfolk City Port Commission, 
formerly composed of nine men, has been 
reduced to three members, and has been 
charged with making the municipal ele- 
vator pay its way. H. J. Wagner, head 
of the freight traffic commission, has 
been made chairman. The commission 
will be given funds with which to solicit 
trade, and also will be interested in the 
development of general business for the 
port. JosepuH A. Lesuiz, JR. 





Dr. J. W. Fisher retired at the end of. 
the year as manager of the Oklahoma 
City office of Adolph Kempner & Co., 
and was succeeded by W. H. Deck, for- 
merly of the Rosenbaum Grain Co., who 
has been in the Kempner office for about 
a year. 
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GLASGOW BAKERS FIX 
BREAD PRICE SCALE 


Glasgow Corn Trade Association Announces 
Flour Price Weekly and Cost of Bread 
Is Arranged Accordingly 


Giascow, Scortann, Dec. 17.—Glas- 
gow bakers have inaugurated a scheme 
whereby each week the Glasgow Corn 
Trade Association publicly announces 
the price of straight rup flour as a 
guide to the public in the matter of 
bread prices. Their purpose in asking 
the corn trade association to undertake 
this responsibility, as representative of 
all the wheat and flour interests, includ- 
ing the bakers themselves, was to re- 
move all cause for suspicion in regard 
to the prices they charge for bread. 

According to the arrangement, the 
price of bread is based automatically 
on the price of flour, but it applies only 
to the large bread factories. However, 
as their total output constitutes about 
90 per cent of the whole local supply 
of bread, the step is important. By this 
action the principle of the food council 
has been voluntarily adopted, but the 
scale drafted by that body is not recog- 
nized. Glasgow bakers hold that the 
London scale is not high enough to al- 
low economic production of a Scotch 
batch loaf of a high grade, and they are 
prepared to face the food council on the 
issue at any time. 

The new policy is of great interest 
to all flour sellers, because the bakers 
claim that it removes the need of any 
advanced buying on a large scale by 
them, since the price of bread will move 
up or down automatically according to 
the spot cost of straight run flour. ‘They 
state that by this means they will not 
require to lock up so much capital in 
carrying flour stocks as was formerly 
the case. 

The fact that this scheme has been un- 
der consideration for months will help 
to explain the small volume of buying 
which has been a feature of the market 
for some time. It was obviously to the 
interests of all parties to use up stocks 
and buy sparingly in advance of the in- 
troduction of the new pricing scheme. 


GERMAN PRODUCT SAID TO 
INCREASE FLOUR ABSORPTION 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—-The Department 
of Commerce has been informed of ex- 
periments being made in Rome, in con- 
nection with a German product called 
Semothyl, a white powder, which, it is 
claimed, increases by 15 per cent the 
quantity of bread obtained from a giv- 
en amount of flour when used together 
with the yeast. The resultant bread is 
said to be palatable and remains fresh 
for more than 24 hours. It costs about 
85c lb. The proportion to be used is 
said to be 2.2 lbs Samothyl to 660 lbs 
flour. It is said to increase the flour 
absorption, An Italian company has 
been formed to manufacture the product 
from the German patent. The Musso- 
lini ministry is declared to be keenly 
interested. 


FRANCE URGES VOLUNTARY 
BREAD EATING RESTRICTION 
Panis, France, Nov. 30.—The govern- 
ment bureau in France known as the 
central wheat commission is carrying on 
a series of radio conferences suggesting 
measures by which the wheat shortage 
may be counteracted. Unquestionably 
this is inspired by the remarkable re- 
sults attained through similar methods 
m, the Mussolini government in Italy, 
¢ public is urged to aid in a volun- 


tary restriction of consumption of 
bread. This is something which the 
Frenchman accepts under protest. To 
him it is inconceivable that the indi- 
vidual, as in the United States during 
the war, would voluntarily put himself 
in such a situation. “Save Bread” signs 
are appearing in restaurants and hotels. 
It is difficult to see how the consump- 
tion of bread may be controlled without 
the issuance of bread cards again, 
something which a member of the cham- 
ber of deputies actually proposed some 
months ago, but which proposition was 
promptly squelched. 


RUSSIAN WHEAT DELIVERIES 
EXCEED ALL EXPECTATIONS 


Liaverpoo.t, Eno., Dec. 13.—Russia has 
been selling wheat very freely recently, 
and a large trade has been done in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent. 
A notable feature of this trade is the 
fact that as high as 7s 2d bu has been 
paid for wheat loading or afloat, while 
for January shipment the same kind of 
wheat was quoted at 4%d bu less. 

Collections of wheat in Russia have 
exceeded all expectations. During No- 
vember, 491,000 tons grain were re- 
ceived, representing no less than 51 per 
cent of the total planned for collection. 
The quality of the wheat leaves nothing 
to be desired. 


SERIOUS DAMAGE CAUSED 
BY AUSTRALIAN BUSH FIRES 


Lonpon, Enc., Dec. 17.—News has 
been received this week from Sydney of 
the devastating bush fires that have 
raged over large areas in the south and 
west of New South Wales. Thousands 
of acres of wheat and grass crops have 
been destroyed, and large numbers of 
cattle and sheep have been burned. It 
is estimated that 250 square miles at 
least have been laid waste. It was an- 
ticipated that a wheat crop of about 
45,000,000 bus would be reaped in New 
South Wales, but now the estimates will 
have to be considerably reduced. 

The towns of Goulburn and Welling- 
ton, where there are some important 
flour mills, were threatened by the on- 
coming flames, but a fortunate change 
in the wind saved one of the towns, 
while the other was saved through the 
efforts of the inhabitants in making a 
clearing around it. 








GRECIAN AGRICULTURE 

An article appeared in the London 
Times recently entitled “Rural Greece.” 
The writer said that it was 14 years 
since the Greek peasant had been free 
from war and rumors of war, but at last 
he is able to settle down to till his land. 
In most cases, however, he lacks capital 
with which to buy up-to-date implements, 
machinery, wagons, etc., and once again 
the foreigner has come to his help. There 
is one British company which has helped 
the peasants in the neighborhood of 
Thebes very materially by draining a 
lake and reclaiming the land, which it 
has let out to tenants to cultivate, supply- 
ing them with steam plows, threshers, 
transport and all that they need in the 
development of the land. Foreign capital 
also has been of immense assistance to 
the refugees who have settled in Mace- 
donia, and who are busy cultivating a 
land that has been practically barren for 
centuries. Moreover, an American com- 
pany is installing a new water system in 
Athens, which has hitherto been de- 
pn upon one that was constructed 
y the Emperor Hadrian in the second 
century, 








A Windmill at Z d Holland 





Observer, London, recently wrote 

with regard to the possible future 
of windmills in Holland. The question 
of their vanishing recently was discussed 
at a meeting of the Dutch Royal Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers, when it was re- 
marked that while on the surface it 
seemed useless to fight in favor of wind- 
mills, a closer examination reveals that 
there is every reason to believe in the 
final survival of the picturesque Dutch 
mill. 

Generally, demolition takes place on 
the grounds that Holland’s wind is too 
capricious and hardly ever provides the 
steady pressure of three meters per sec- 
ond required to work the old-fashioned 
mill satisfactorily, with the result that 
auxiliary electrical appliances are intro- 
duced, and the miller discovers that this 
method is much more economical. 

According to these experts, this de- 
struction is entirely unnecessary, as the 
ordinary windmill can be so improved 
that it becomes capable of satisfying the 
most stringent demands. The introduc- 
tion of aéro-dynamos has already been a 
step in the right direction, and continu- 
ous experiments should do the rest. Just 
now those experiments are being carried 
on with mills in the Nieuwland Polder, 
where accurate measurements are made 
of the full working capacity of the mills 
and the loss they sustain from unfavor- 
able winds. The difference between these 
two figures will, it is hoped, be gradually 
reduced, 

Another way out of the difficulty re- 
cently was suggested by demonstrations 
with a new type of mill, which differs in 
appearance from the familiar type only 
by possessing eight wings instead of the 
usual four, and is said to be able to 
work at full capacity even if the wind is 
very light. 


To E Amsterdam correspondent of the 





London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


-—— Week ending——, 
Dec. 10 Dec. 3 Dec. 11 


United States— 1926 1926 1925 
DAMES cise cscece 12,498 7,128 2,575 
POMRS casccccescs 000 500 4,329 

Canada—aAtlantic ... 6,700 4,100 16,649 

Australia ........... 4,400 000 000 

Argentina .......... $8,610 2,192 9,703 

Continent .....e.00. 80 2,861 544 

Coastwise .......065 1,016 1,428 1,392 
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FLOUR OUTPUT REDUCED 
BY NETHERLANDS MILLS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Netherlands 
flour milling industry is curtailing its 
output on account of increasing compe- 
tition in the domestic market from 
American flour, Phillip E. McKenney, 
assistant United States commercial at- 
taché at the Hague, reports. “Rumors 
are circulated to the effect that Ameri- 
can flour is being exported to the Neth- 
erlands at about cost price in order to 
maintain production in the United 
States. The report says that producers 
have reduced their activities to about 50 
per cent of their capacity. The Ger- 
man demand for Dutch flour has also 
fallen off. The price is not attractive 
in view of the important spread between 
the German import duty on flour and 
that on wheat, which enables German 
millers to produce cheaper flour equal 
in quality to Dutch flour. In order to 
maintain their present level of produc- 
tion, Dutch millers are forced to sell 
their flour practically without profit.” 





SOCIALISTS DEFEATED IN 
DANISH GENERAL ELECTION 


CorpeNnHAGEN, Denmark, Dec. 17.— 
Economic conditions due to the serious 
industrial crisis which has prevailed in 
this country for many months past 
forced a general election to take place 
on Dec. 2. The socialists were defeated 
by the Moderates, who have had to join 
hands with the Liberals in forming a 
cabinet. The prime minister, M. Madsen 
Nygdal, has been a member of previous 
cabinets, but several of the ministers are 
quite new to political life and the posi- 
tion of the cabinet is considered some- 
what precarious. 

The trouble is that none of the three 
parties, Moderates, Liberals and Con- 
servatives, are strong enough to form a 
cabinet without the support of the others, 
and on essential points their programs 
are very contrary. The Liberals are in 
favor of free trade, while the Conserva- 
tives want to introduce an import duty 
to assist distressed industries. The new 
prime minister has not yet introduced 
his program, but it is understood that 
it will demand large retrenchments in 
public expenditure, although he _ will 
stand for free trade. As the Conserva- 
tives are certain to bring forward their 
proposals for imposing import duties, 
there is likely to be some clashing of 
policies, the outcome of which it is diffi- 
cult to foresee. 





KING GIVEN CHRISTMAS PUDDING 

Lonpon, Enoa., Dec. 17—A Christmas 
pudding has been presented to King 
George by the committee of the empire 
day movement. When asked if he would 
accept such a gift the King stipulated 
that its ingredients must be as follows: 
Canadian flour, Australian or South Af- 
rican raisins, Australian sultanas, Aus- 
tralian currants, Demerara sugar, Eng- 
lish or Scotch beef suet, English cook- 
ing apples, English eggs, Indian pud- 
ding spice and Jamaica rum. In this 
way the whole of the empire has con- 
tributed to the making of the pudding. 





DANISH MILL IN LIQUIDATION 

CorpenHAGEN, Denmark, Dec. 11.— 
Dampmollerne Alliance (Alliance Mills), 
a joint stock company, founded in 1906, 
that operated several mills in the Dan- 
ish provinces, has gone into liquidation, 
having proven unprofitable. It is ex- 

cted that the creditors will be paid 
n full, but there is a loss of about 600,- 
000 kroners. 
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British Flour Imports and the Decline in Bread Consumption 
By Andrew Law 


From a Review Published in the Year Book of the Scottish Master 
Bakers’ Association 


down in the annals of the trade as 

a profitable one for the importer of 
flour. Price fluctuations have been mod- 
erate throughout, and few serious losses 
have been sustained by holders of spot 
flour. Taking the three types of flour 
which have been imported into Scotland 
in quantity during the year, Canadian 
springs, Australians, and American win- 
ters, aS a barometric standard of values, 
the highest average for the year was 
touched in January. The values of 
those flours then may be taken as 48s 
1d, 49s 6d, and 47s, respectively. Ameri- 
can winters stood at 50s in March, Ca- 
nadian springs at 45s, and Australians 

t 43s 9d. By June the average levels 
were altered. Springs were 45s 9d, win- 

rs 49s 3d, and Australians 43s. In 
September, springs were 45s, winters 
13s 9d, and Australians 43s. The level 

t present (Nov. 30), does not greatly 
lifer from that of September. On the 
other hand, supplies have always been 

ither in excess of requirements, and 
under such circumstances the ultimate 
uyer has the advantage and can usually 
ecure from needy sellers concessions 
which bring spot prices below the re- 
placement value. 

Put otherwise, it has hardly ever been 
possible to sell flour on the basis of the 

bles of the day. This has produced 

very unsatisfactory and profitless con- 
lition for the importer, who has usually 
een compelled to buy, to ny fe con- 
ections together, at prices above spot 
parity. 

There is little doubt that the per cap- 
ita consumption of flour in Great Brit- 

in has been diminishing for the past 
few years, and this for a variety of 
reasons. The increased consumption of 
“smalls,” which absorb less flour in pro- 
portion than the plain, ordinary loaf, 
ind the persistent attacks made on white 
bread in the sensational press,—attacks 
against which up to the present no effec- 
tive counter attack has been organized,— 
have both had an influence telling in the 
same direction, and it is very doubtful 
if the alleged improvements in milling, 
making it as much a chemist’s as a mill- 
er’s craft, are not really an influence 
in the same direction. 

It is doubtful if the loaf of the pres- 
ent day, which may look perfectly well 
on the bakers’ counter or even sliced as 
it is served at the table, is as palatable 
as the loaf produced in the period be- 
fore the chemist became a co-worker 
with the miller. It is difficult to memo- 
rize a flavor, but it is the present writ- 
er’s view that the loaf baked in Scotland 
25 years ago from a blend of flours made 
from hard Minnesota and soft winter 
wheat, with a little high grade Hunga- 
rian flour added, was more appetizing, 
although it might not have looked any 
better, than the loaf produced at pres- 
ent from flours made to an analyst’s 
formula. It is only necessary to apply 
this to everyday experience to show a 
disquieting result. 

Suppose a miner (and miners are big 
bread consumers) finds the bread not 
particularly appetizing, and instead of 
eating four slices in the course of the 
day eats three, his consumption is di- 
minished 25 per cent. Spread that over 
the community at large, and the impor- 
tation of wheat and flour is diminished 
25 per cent. The milling business is re- 
duced to the same extent. Overcompeti- 
tion, cutting of prices, and generally 
profitless business supervene. No one is 
going to argue that the importation of 
wheat for bread purposes has already 
been cut down to the extent of 25 per 
cent, but it is not increasing step by step 
with the population, so that it seems to 
be traveling in a downward direction. 
Bread is undoubtedly one of the cheap- 
est and best forms of food, but it is no 
longer “the staff of life,’ and it is not 

an unreasonable view that the chemical 
treatment of flour is one of the causes, 
and a remediable cause, of the decline in 
popular favor which has brought this 
about. A government committee is con- 
sidering this matter, and it is desirable 
that, whether the chemical treatment of 
flour is injurious or not to the consumer 
(and that ought to be easily determined), 


T oo year 1926 is not likely to go 


bakers and the public in general should 
know what they are getting, and have 
their minds set at rest on a matter con- 
cerning which there is more or less 
doubt at present. 

The government has set up a food 
council, which is taking a certain super- 
vision of food prices and food distribu- 
tion. This involves its having something 
to say on the price and distribution of 
flour and bread. No objection can be 
taken to that. The question comes to be 
whether its advice is sound or otherwise. 
This food council has no power to fix 
prices. It can only act in an advisory 
capacity, but even so it has made mis- 
takes. In its impetuous youth it pro- 
posed to issue a black list containing the 
names of bakers who were charging too 
much for bread. The list never ap- 
peared, wiser counsels having prevailed. 
Then its excursions into the price of 
bread question have not been opportune, 
and bakers have had little difficulty vin- 
dicating the soundness of their position, 
and the moderation of their prices, tak- 
ing local circumstances into account. 

It must be admitted that the market- 
ing of wheat, particularly in new coun- 
tries, has not been systematic. This was 


notably the case in the Canadian North- 
west where, owing to the lack of capital 
among farmers, the entire crop passed 
out of their control immediately after 
harvest. The co-operative pool system, 
originating in Alberta and meeting with 
success there, so convincingly vindicated 
its right to live that it has within three 
years expanded until it is in a fair way 
to control the entire northwestern Cana- 
dian crop. There is no need to go into 
details, which are well known. The co- 
operative farmers have now the assist- 
ance of the central office of the pool, 
with its great financial resources, and 
thus the wheat of the individual farmer, 
however poor, is as good to him as the 
cash which, as an individual farmer, he 
could never have commanded. 

All this is simple. The great success 
of the Canadian pool rests on the fact 
that it controls a type of wheat of which 
Canada has practically a monopoly. But 
the pool system of wheat handling has 
been adopted in the Australian domin- 
ions, each one of which has its own pool. 
Those pools, however, up to the preserit 
have not been co-ordinated. They have 
the advantage that they deal with the 
type of wheat grown throughout Aus- 











Chairman of the Federation’s Export Trade Committee 





R F. BAUSMAN, export manager of the Washburn Crosby Co., with offices 

* in New York, is chairman of the export trade committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation. Mr. Bausman, who also is a regional vice president of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., was appointed export manager in 1924. Prior to 
that time he had served for several years as manager of European sales for 


the same company. 


tralia, in the cultivation of which Aus- 
tralia excels, but in wheat of this type 
Australia has no monopoly. It comes 
too close to the intermediate types grown 
on the Pacific Coast of the United 
States, and more or less generally 
throughout the world, so that the pros- 
pects of the success of the pool system 
there are not so bright as in Canada. 

Efforts, originating in Canada, are be- 
ing made to develop the pool system of 
wheat marketing throughout the world, 
but this is a gigantic scheme, the suc- 
cess of which is improbable, from a va- 
riety of causes, which will readily occur 
to any one who carefully considers the 
subject. Even if it were successful from 
the point of view of raising prices and 
holding them up for the benefit of the 
cultivator, the result in the end would 
probably be contrary to the result aimed 
at. The wheat cultivator, after all, is an 
individual with individual aims. Encour- 
age him, with the hope of higher prices, 
to grow more wheat, and more wheat 
will be grown. The result will be not 
higher but lower prices. All those 
things, however, will work themselves 
out in course of time. 

Voluntary combinations are in them- 
selves blameless and even laudable, but 
political considerations intrude them- 
selves here. It is the avowed object of 
our socialist-communists to bring the 
production and distribution of all com- 
modities essential to the maintenance of 
human life under government control. 
This, they claim, would be the triumph 
of popular government. 

This is directly contrary to reason. 
The triumph of socialism would be the 
triumph of the most grinding and op- 
pressive tyranny, as the condition of 
Russia proves. The truth is that the 
general strike, accompanied by the coal 
strike, which has just happily ended, 
was a traitorous conspiracy engineeted 
and carried out by the revolutionaries in 
our own land, acting in co-operation 
with the Bolshevist government of Rus- 
sia, publicly financed in part by the Rus- 
sian Bolshevist government, and _pri- 
vately financed by the same people to 
an extent which has not been and prob- 
ably never will be divulged. Fortunate- 
ly, the common sense of the British peo- 
ple has defeated the nefarious plot. 

It may be thought that those political 
reflections have nothing to do with a 
paper on flour and bread, but that is to 
take a narrow view. We used to get a 
large proportion of our wheat supplies 
from Russia, which at that time was a 
ezarist despotism. Whether the czarist 
despotism or the present despotism is 
the more oppressive to the Russian peo- 
ple is unknown outside of Russia. Cer- 
tainly the old despotism was able to ship 
a great deal of wheat, one of the rea- 
sons why we in this country had a six- 
penny loaf. The present despotism talks 
about shipping wheat, but hitherto has 
shipped very little. 

It is one of the ironies of politics that 
the Labor party, which is working en- 
thusiastically to introduce sovietism into 
this country, is at present the greatest 
sufferer from the system it hopes to 
emulate, because it is eating bread at 
the present high price as a result of the 
performances of the government which 
it so much admires. “Thus the whirligig 
of time brings in his revenges.” 





Revised Crop Estimate in Germany 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Revised estimates 
for grains and potatoes in Germany for 
1926 show reductions as compared with 
preliminary estimates, according to a 
cable on Dec. 24 from the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome. Wheat 
production is estimated at 95,422,000 bus, 
a decrease of 19.3 per cent from the 
1925 figure; rye, 252,190,000, a decrease 
of 20.6 per cent; barley, 113,124,000, a 
5.2 per cent decrease; oats, 435,753,000, 
an increase of 11.3 per cent; potatoes, 
1,103,439,000, a 28 per cent decrease. 
All the grain crops are larger than in 
1924. The sugar beet crop is placed at 
11,765,000 short tons. 





During the season of navigation just 
closed, 113,850,000 bus rain were 
shipped from Montreal, and flour ship- 
ments totaled 2,090,000 bbls. 
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CHICAGO 


With the holidays out of the way and 
inventory, taking practically completed, 
mill representatives look for improved 
buying of all varieties of flour. A de- 
cided improvement is already noticeable 
in shipping directions, and many buyers 
have sent in specifications with requests 
that the flour be shipped so as to be 
received right after the first of the year. 
Business last week was of a holiday 
character, and sales were few. 

Spring Wheat Flour, — Well-estab- 
lished northwestern brands were in 
slightly improved demand last week, and 
they moved better than other varieties. 
There was no big movement, however, 
and sales were mainly for shipment in 
January. Mill representatives feel op- 
timistic over prospects for business in 
the near future, and believe that stocks 
in the hands of most buyers have de- 
creased considefably of late. Shipping 
directions are much better, and many re- 
quests are being received to ship out 
flour against old contracts after the first 
of the year, when inventories have been 
taken. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There was very 
little business last week, and sales were 
mainly to fill up holes. Business was 
of a holiday character, but reports were 
numerous as to shipping directions be- 
ing better. With stock taking nearly 
completed, buyers are beginning to or- 
der out flour against old contracts, indi- 
cating that they have permitted their 
stocks to run down. ‘The improvement 
in specifications is very encouraging to 
local dealers, as they give considerable 
time to getting old contracts reduced. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Few sales are be- 
ing made in soft winters. This time of 
year business is always slow, and local 
representatives feel that the demand 
should show much improvement in a few 
weeks, as they consider stocks in the 
hands of bakers as very light. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Dec. 31: spring top 
patent $7.10@7.60 bbl, standard patent 
$6.70@7.20, first clear $6.25@6.50, sec- 
ond clear $4.90@5.25; hard winter short 
patent $6.85@7.80, 95 per cent patent 
$6.50@6.80, straight $6.30@6.60, first 
clear $5.80@6.20; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.65@7.10, standard patent $6.35@ 
6.70, straight $6.15@6.45, first clear $5.70 
@b5.90. 

Durum.—Prices on semolina were un- 
changed last week. Business was ex- 
tremely quiet, and the few purchases 
made were of a hand-to-mouth nature. 
The feeling prevails in the trade that 
after Jan. 1, macaroni production will 
continue normal, with restricted buying 
unless prices drop considerably. No. 2 
semolina was quoted, Dec. 31, at 5%c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4%c; No. 
8 semolina, 4%c; durum patent, 4%@ 
4%e. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1 .......ceeee $1,000 77 
Previous week .........+:. 30,000 76 
WORE GOD cv cwdccvvesvceccss Sue 52 
Two years @fO ......seeee 35,000 88 


MILL FIRE IN CHICAGO 


A fire occurred in the plant of the 
Advance Milling Co., One Hundred and 
Third Street and Avenue C, on Dee. 30. 
The damage to the Bagh aw 6 it is 
thought, will not exceed $200,000. The 
flames threatened to consume an ad- 
joining elevator, containing over 600,000 
us grain. Several other structures 


were endangered, including an elevator 
containing 1,500,000 bus barley and malt. 
The slipping of large rollers, bringing 


Corr dent at Mil 


v 











hot surfaces into contact with dust, is 
believed to have caused the fire. The 
business of the company is being car- 
ried on as usual. 


1926 WHEAT AND CORN RECEIPTS 


Wheat and corn receipts at Chicago 
during 1926 were larger and shipments 
smaller than in 1925. Arrivals of all 
grains at Chicago aggregated 189,251,000 
bus, or 8,275,000 more than in 1925; 
shipments 112,786,000 bus, a decrease of 
over 8,000,000, Details for two years 
(000’s omitted) : 

-~Receipts— --Shipments— 

Commodity— 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat flour, 


bbls ....... 12,907 13,009 8,671 8,492 
Wheat, bus... 38,113 28,244 32,131 25,885 
Corn, bus..... 92,710 83,557 39,232 41,239 
Oats, bus..... 47,243 63,547 36,678 48,919 
Rye, bus...... 2,163 6,895 2,292 6,052 
Barley, bus... 9,032 9,833 2,463 2,730 
Flaxseed, bus. 2,274 2,152 43 45 

NOTES 


Phelps Cowan, of William Cowan & 
Co., flour brokers, Chicago, was in Madi- 
son, Wis., Dec. 29, on a short business 
trip. 

J. E. Linihan, of the Curry-Linihan 
Co., flour broker, Chicago, is spending 
the holidays with relatives in Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

W. H. Burtt, traveling representative 
of the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, 
Wash., was in Chicago, Dec. 30, en route 
home from a southeastern trip. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chi- 
cago, spent the Christmas holidays in 
Auburn, Ind., with relatives, he and Mrs. 
Dilworth making the trip by motor. 

Grant C. De Groat, central states 
sales manager for the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., spent the holidays 
with his mother at Fond du Lac, Wis. 

C. F. Larson, of the local office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., returned to 
Chicago on Dec. 30, having spent the 
holidays with relatives in Minneapolis. 

C. R. Decker, vice president of the 
Chase Bag Co., spent some days in Chi- 
cago last week. He had recently re- 
turned from an extensive eastern trip. 

The output of the two Chicago wheat 
flour mills totaled 1,867,000 bbls in 1926, 
compared with 1,781,000 in 1925, 1,858,- 
000 in 1924, 1,342,000 in 1923, and 1,477,- 
000 in 1922, 

Victor E. Krantz, technical bakery ex- 
pert, attached to the local office of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., was re- 
cently elected president of the Siebel 
Institute Alumni Association. 

George W. Hoyland, president of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
spent the holidays with relations in Chi- 
cago, and left for home Dec. 26. Mr. 
Hoyland had just returned from a trip 
to Minneapolis, 


MILWAUKEE 


Business in flour during the final week 
of 1926 was dull. There was a slight 
call for spring patents in small lots for 
immediate shipment. The break in wheat 
was disconcerting, even to those few who 
were in a buying mood. The market 
showed no recuperative power under 
circumstances that ordinarily might have 
brought out at least a little business. 
Prices generally ruled unchanged, but 
almost entirely nominal. The trade is in 
a hopeful mood and many feel that 
January is bound to develop a demand, 
its regularity and volume depending, of 
course, largely on the action of wheat. 
Quotations, Jan. 2: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $7.65@7.95 bbl, 
straight $7.35@7.60, first clear $645@ 
6.75, and second clear $5.05@5.40, in 98- 
= cotton sacks, ‘car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 

ee. 

During two or three days last week 


there was a rig eric | good demand for 
Kansas patent, including several sales of 
single cars for pans to 90-day ship- 
ment. Most of the business was done on 
the principal break, although there was 
a recession of but 15@20c bbl. Mill 
representatives found it difficult to se- 
cure shipping instructions, but look for 
considerable improvement in this respect 
soon. Quotations, Jan. 2: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patent $7.20@745 
bbl, straight $7@7.20, and first clear 
$5.95@6.25, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 

F. C. Meyer, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, called on 
the Milwaukee trade last week. 

The Milwaukee road’s elevator E on 
Dec. 23 made its first loading since the 
old house burned in June, 1924. The ele- 
vator is now in full operation, leased 
by the Wisconsin Grain Elevators Co., 
local division of the Armour Grain Co. 

Charles W. Peacock, Superior, has 
been appointed a member of the Wis- 
consin Grain and Warehouse Commis- 
sion for the term expiring in February, 
1929. He succeeds Mrs. Mollie H. Wid- 
dell, whose term expired last February 
but had remained unfilled because of 
the large number of applicants. 

L. E. Meyer. 


ADOPTION OF DECIMAL 
SYSTEM HELD CERTAIN 


That the United States will inevitably 
adopt the decimal metric weights and 
measures is the declaration of Fred 
A. Britten, congressman from Illinois. 
Urging this step, in the interests of 
efficiency and economy, he says: 

“We have the decimal system for our 
money; we must have the decimal metric 
system for our weights and measures. 
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Any child can learn it overnight. But 
there is not a man or woman living in 
the United States who can, offhand and 
without a book, tell you our present 
various weights and measures.” 

Mr. Britten emphasizes the fact that 
our customary standards are different 
from those of the British—our gallon, 
quart, pint, bushel, hundredweight, ton 
and other units all being unlike theirs. 

“If we adopt the metric standards, the 
British commonwealths would follow,” 
he declares. All other civilized nations 
in the world are already on the metric 
basis. 

In recent testimony before Congress 
it was pointed out that the worldwide 
trend to metric standardization is very 
rapid. Within the last five years Japan, 
Russia, Poland, Latvia, Morocco, Tur- 
key, Greece, Esthonia, Lithuania, the 
Netherlands, Indies, Siam and Persia 
have confirmed by legislative enactment 
their adoption of metric units. 

“With almost 1,000,000,000 humans 
using metric units in everyday transac- 
tions, it is manifest that these standards 
are simple and _ practical,’ Aubrey 
Drury, director of the All-America 
Standards Council, says. “To secure 
them for ourselves, our old yard will 
simply be advanced about 10 per cent to 
the meter, or world yard; our old pound 
avoirdupois will be advanced about 10 
per cent to the 500-gram weight or world 
pound; our old liquid quart will be ad- 
vanced about 5 per cent to the liter, or 
world quart. All units will be decimally 
divided, like our currency.” 

Metric advocates declare that the new 
measures will greatly benefit our world 
trade and domestic trade, agriculture, 
education and household economics. 





The annual bill for wheat rust in the 
United States is in the neighborhood of 
$300,000,000. 








Things the Public Ought to Be Told 
About White Bread 


By the Editor of Milling 


much to counteract the effect of the 

exaggerated attacks on white bread 
by the faddists and extremists who have 
recently been so active in the British 
press. There are certain facts that have 
only to be stated to convince even peo- 
ple who have been influenced by this 
biased teaching that white bread can still 
be eaten with advantage. 

1. White flour stands for purity. 
Years of experiments by the millers have 
produced a sound, wholesome flour, with 
all the harmful ingredients eliminated. 

The public demanded an appetizing 
white flour, and the millers decided to 
Satisfy that demand and at the same 
time to produce an article that should be 
wholesome. In this they have succeeded 
so well that more than. 95 per cent of 
the population eats white bread. 

Impurities are extracted from the 
wheat berry in the milling, and only the 
most valuable part is retained. The 
very whiteness of the flour is a safe- 
guard against impurities and dirt, as 
these would only discolor it. This was 
one of the reasons that led to the fail- 
ure of a campaign to popularize “stand- 
ard” flour a few years before the war. 
An opportunity was provided for less 
scrupulous millers to be careless in clean- 
ing the wheat, with the result that im- 
purities occasionally went through the 
mill. 

2. Another important point to re- 
member is that white bread is easily di- 
gested. Whole meal flour includes the 
husks, a source of irritation to many 
people, who, in consequence, cannot di- 
gest bread made from whole meal flour. 

No matter how nutritious an article of 
food may be, so long as it is unappetiz- 
ing the secretion of the digestive juices 
will not be stimulated. White bread aids 
digestion because it is attractive both to 
eye and palate. 

8. Vitamins, or accessory food fac- 
tors, are one of the latest discoveries of 
dietetic science, and there has been a 
tendency to make a fetish of them. 


cy educated public opinion can do 


Vitamins, it is true, undoubtedly consti- 
tute one essential factor of our food sup- 
ply. But, however important they may 
be, it must not be forgotten that they 
cannot exert their influence on health ex- 
cept in association with the essential 
constituents in food, carbohydrates, pro- 
tein, fats and salts. 

White bread contains these constitu- 
ents, although it is admittedly deficient 
in accessory food factors. But there is 
not the slightest doubt that man finds a 
sufficient supply of these in his ordinary 
mixed diet. (Milk food, fruit, green 
vegetables and meat are adequately sup- 
plied with vitamins.) 

The calorific value of food is every 
bit as important to life and health as its 
vitamin content. A workingman requires 
something like 4,000 calories a day, and 
he takes about half these in the form of 
bread. 

Professor T. B. Wood (professor of 
agriculture at Cambridge University) 
has shown that, to provide 2,000 calories, 
a man must eat 2 lbs dark moist bread, 
or 1% lbs white bread. It is notable 
that the strongest preference for white 
bread exists in the industrial districts 
where men work hardest, the explanation 
being that, the whiter bread is, the less 
they have to eat to get their quota of 
calories. Bread is filling stuff, and the 
worker naturally chooses the variety 
which gives him most calories in least 
bulk and, incidentally, at lowest price. 
He supplements his bread with as much 
milk, meat and vegetables as his pocket 
allows. 

“It is more than doubtful,” Professor 
Wood concludes, “if the less refined 
(whole meal) bread so often advocated 
would make any improvement in the 
workingman’s dietary.” 

The man who sells bread should know 
these facts, and be able to impart them 
to customers who have been influenced 
by the biased teaching of the whole meal 
advocates. He will find that knowledge 
of this kind helps trade and impresses 
the customer. 
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GOOD STATISTICAL SERVICE 
The bureau of statistics of the depart- 
ment of trade and commerce, Ottawa, 
has reason to be proud of its achieve- 
ments in the way of service to the grain 
ind milling trades of Canada during 
1926. With growing experience of the 
‘ommercial requirements and accumulat- 
ed information on every branch of these 
subjects, the bureau is year by year ren- 
dering a service that is of the utmost 
ilue to the millers and grain men of 
this country. Not all of these take full 
dvantage of what the bureau has to 
ffer in the way of statistics and cor- 
related information, but those who do 
re getting a quality of service that is 

iot excelled in any other country. 


TORONTO 


There was holiday quietness in the do- 
mestic market for spring wheat flour last 
veek, mills exerting no pressure to sell. 
Prices held at previous week’s closing 
(igure. If anything, they were weaker, 





n sympathy with wheat. Quotations, 
Dec. 31: 

Dec. 31 Dec. 24 
Pat ME onus 00454 oa ne $8.00 $8.00 
PateRts ccocccccscsecivves 7.75 7.75 
econd patents ........... 7.50 7.50 
Export patents ........... 7.30 7.30 
Firat GIOGER o.o0a's:00 009 000% 6.40 6.40 
LOW MR icsaksovboneeuns 5.60 5.60 
Feel GG Sisnadewadeet cos 5.10 5.10 


The foregoing prices are per barrel in 
bags of 98 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal territory, less 10c bbl discount for 
ash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters. — Ontario winter 
wheat flour was quiet. Mills were offer- 
ing freely, and had plenty of flour to 
sell, with the result that prices were 
easier, perhaps to the extent of 10c bbl. 
Quotations, Dec. 31: 90 per cent patents 
$5.60 bbl, bulk, seaboard for export, 
$5.75 in secondhand jutes, Montreal, and 
35.60 Toronto. 

Exporting. — Considerable flour was 
sold for export during the week, chiefly 
to the United Kingdom. Continental 
Europe was also in the market, and so 
were the West Indies and other countries 
where Canadian flour is popular. There 
is every evidence that Great Britain and 
Europe are holding back considerable 
business in expectation of lower prices. 
Should the market harden, probably a 
good volume of trade would follow. The 
present mill price of 40s to the United 
Kingdom is close to cost, and may look 
cheap by the middle of January. At 40s 
spring wheat export patents are 1s low- 
er than a week ago. Quotations, Dec. 
31: export spring patents, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, seaboard basis, 
10s per 280 lbs, jute, Glasgow shipment; 
February and March, 40s 3d. 

Ontario winter wheat 90 per cent pat- 
ents were sold for export during the 
week at 39s, but buyers have since re- 
duced their offers. There is an impres- 
sion that this flour will go lower, but it 
is holding at 38s 6d@39s per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, asked, and mills are unable to ac- 
cept less. 

NOTES 

W. G. Donaldson, who at one time 
operated a flour mill at Harriston, Ont., 
died at Southampton, Ont., on Dec. 26. 

John McBride, Buffalo, representing 
the Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., was in To- 
ronto last week visiting friends. He 
formerly lived here. 

The quantity of wheat in store at 
Fort William and Port Arthur after the 
close of navigation was 130,163,110 bus, 
the largest in six years. 

Sale of the properties of the Toronto 
Milling Co., Ltd., Streetsville, Ont., is 
about to be completed. The name of the 
purchaser is not disclosed, but it is un- 





* changed. 
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Rust Warning Sounded 


Winyirec, Man.—M. J. Tinline, superintendent of the government ex- 
perimental farm, Brandon, Man., recently stated that while rust has not 
caused nearly as much loss in 1926 as in several preceding years, it was not 
safe to assume that it may not constitute a serious menace in 1927. For 
this reason, farmers were urged to exercise great care in the selection of a 


variety of wheat to grow in the coming year. 


On land that can be sown 


early in the season, Marquis wheat continues a prime favorite in western 
Canada; but there are many districts where this variety has been grown at 
a loss during rust years, and for such localities two plans are suggested. 
One is to grow durum wheat, which resists rust infection; the other is to 


sow an earlier maturing bread wheat. 


Ruby and Garnet have been grown 


with marked success at experimental farm stations, and tests still are being 


carried out with these varieties. 


Mill Manager Resigns 


Toronto, Ont.—Albert E. Copeland has resigned from the general man- 
agement of the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, and is being succeeded 


by R. J. Pinchin, formerly his assistant. 
in the company and his place on the board of directors. 


future are not settled. 


Mr. Copeland retains his interest 
His plans for the 








derstood the mill will be put into op- 


eration. 


St. John, N. B., has asked the domin- 
ion government to investigate the han- 
dling of grain at that port, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the reason for de- 
lays in vessel loading and complaints 
arising therefrom. 


MONTREAL 


Nothing of importance happened in 
the spring wheat flour market last week. 
Mills are still busy delivering on old 
contracts, and buyers show no inclination 
to purchase at present levels. Prices 
are unchanged, and stocks of flour in 
country stores and bakeries are reported 
fair. Only a fair volume of export busi- 
ness was done, with hardly any fluctua- 
tion in prices. Inquiries came from 
many markets, and seem to promise 
good business for January. 

Domestic prices, Dec. 31: first patents 
$8 bbl, patents $7.75, second patents 
$7.50, export patent $7.30, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. Business in win- 
ter wheat flour is slow. Prices are un- 
Quotations, Dec. 31, $6.40@ 
6.50 bbl, secondhand jutes, car lots, ex- 
track, net cash; small lots, $7@7.10, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 


WINNIPEG 


There is no change in the situation as 
regards flour in the western provinces. 
Holiday conditions prevail and, apart 
from a little hand-to-mouth buying, 
trade is without feature. The same is 
true in the export department, little or 
no new business being booked last week. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Jan. 1, at $8.35 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.75, and first 
clears at $6.75, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 


The convention of the Alberta Seed 
Growers’ Association will be held in Ed- 
monton, Alta., Jan. 18-21. 

D. L. Smith, sales manager for the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Produc- 
ers, Ltd., visited New York last week. 

According to the latest estimate of 
the North-West Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at Winnipeg, farm reserves of 
wheat in the three western provinces are 





68,600,000 bus, with 34,500,000 at coun- 
try points not yet inspected. 

The average price of No. 1 northern 
wheat, Fort William basis, from Aug. 
1 to Dec. 29, 1926, was $1.425% bu, com- 
pared with $1.45% during the same pe- 
riod in 1925, 

Colin H. Burnell, president of the 
Manitoba Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., who has been touring Australia 
in the interests of co-operative market- 
ing, is en route home. 

G. Rock. 





PROSPEROUS SIGNS IN CANADA 

Monrreat, Que.—Indications of Can- 
ada’s present prosperity are to be found 
in the report just published by the Royal 
Bank of Canada, for its year ended Nov. 
30. Records of profits are shown at $4,- 
516,239, compared with $4,081,628 and 
$3,878,976, in 1925 and 1924. Another 
indication is shown by the Canadian 
National Railways with net earnings for 
the first 11 months of 1926 exceeding by 
$9,187,213 the total net for 1925. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, 1926, by ports of exit, 
in barrels of 196 lbs: 





To 

From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
PE te Gn ctce “viebeon” saves 139,344 
Se A Ee Mocs , waived.) eeeme 8,983 
oo Se Se 20 
St. John, N. B..... ae peeee —* \eeeviee 
Other N. B. points. ..... SSR sn ewes 
Montreal, Que. .... 899,912 ..... 805,380 
Quebec, Que. ...... 66,369 ..... 9,702 
pS ee a eee 510 
Athelstan, Que. ... 4,551 5 64,815 
Coaticook, Que. ... 13,926 D ‘sthtees 
St. Johns, Que. .... 12,090 11,745 24,762 
Sutton, Que. ...... 28,326 225 53,880 
a ee” eee eee eee 5,047 
Cobourg, Ont. ..... ae oer ee 300 
CUPRWG, GE. cose i ccsew eevee 750 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 80,640 1,112 430,705 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 90,750 ..... 285,874 
Prescott, Ont. ..... Bee sees 52,235 
WWE GIES ccctc. cweoe . ovens 8,450 
Pt. Pramem, Onmt.... coves re 
Emerson, Man. .... ..... | Marr 
Tetmoriagee, AltQ. .0 cccce a+ weéveas 
Vancouver, B.C. .. 22,361 2,069 167,364 

NON ba cevebnen 1,222,235 15,656 2,058,121 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in November, 
1926 and 1925, in barrels: 





To— 1926 1925 
United States ............. 1,534 2,519 
United Kingdom .......... 499,232 401,095 
Other countries ........... 760,843 806,727 

IE 8 CAs ded ctcasun 1,261,609 1,210,341 


Wheat exports in November, 1926 and 
1925, in bushels: 





To— 1926 1925 
United States ......... 1,715,298 2,082,507 
United Kingdom ...... 33,811,996 24,095,814 
Other countries ....... 8,419,645 8,661,612 

WORD: scccccctcoscss 43,946,939 34,839,933 
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Canada—Milling in October 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in October, 1926, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 





Eas West Total 
WHORE 6 osc nete 5,448,294 4,580,899 10,029,193 
CORRS. nave wnaess 626,624 608,978 1,035,602 
BPE 54,346 32,340 86,686 
Buckwheat .... $21,329  ...... 21,329 
Pe: wWesebestue ~ wee “cosnes 1,870 
COU . ca cadscucs 195,025 13,202 208,227 
Mixed grain 906,860 47,249 954,109 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Octo- 
ber, 1926: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 246,562 876,949 623,511 
Manitoba 2 patent. 235,929 244,759 480,688 


Ont. wint. straight 94,033 ...... 94,033 
All others ........ 694,949 321,510 916,459 
Totals, flour....1,171,473 943,218 2,114,691 
Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 4,324 7,810 11,634 
errr 16,996 14,416 $81,412 


Shorts and middlings. 25,833 20,977 46,810 
All other offal ....... 5,07 2,587 7,668 


Other cereals, 


lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ....... 883,516 857,282 1,240,798 
Rolled oats . 5,241,011 7,585,995 12,827,006 


Barley, pot and 


DOGEE. sccndece 289,880 38,612 $28,492 
Rye flour and 

ere CO,548. sc ccvecs 60,542 
Corn flour and 

meal .........8,387,388 20,972 2,248,310 
Buckwheat flour 345,394 3 ...... 345,394 


Total products in months of June, July, 
August and September, 1926 (000's omitted): 
Wheat flour, 


bbls— June July Aug. Sept. 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 336 264 246 407 
Manitoba 2 patent... 423 361 301 266 
Ont. winter straight 84 83 85 102 
Re GEES. cecveseds 731 473 362 675 

Totals, flour ....1,574 1,171 993 1,560 

Feed, tons 
Low grade flour 7 6 5 8 
OO Oe rr 23 . 15 23 
Shorts and middl'gs 33 26 21 33 
All other offal ..... 4 4 5 7 
Other cereals, Ibs 
GRCMOR cacieiecvose 1,668 909 1,328 2,593 
Rolled oats ....... 7,469 10,315 9,981 12,300 
Barley, pot and 

BORNE cassscdcess 150 337 236 337 
Rye flour and meal 111 240 $1 152 
Corn flour and meal 766 886 »729 2,226 
Buckwheat flour .. 57 49 48 119 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 
months from Nov. 1, 1925, to Oct. $1, 1926, 
in barrels: 


November ... Try CL TT RTT eer: oO, 
December ..... rer wha % «++ 1,787,697 
January ..... er ee -. 1,421,699 
eee P¥iauee vee 1,439,655 
March .. MW TTURVrTLree yr Ceenede 1,608,776 
(EP UT TERE C URE eee a 1,415,738 
May . Karedes e440 b4% ‘ cocecese agtOWpnee 
. SPRATT eer Pere eee eee 1,646,887 
GT AS hie cb ae bed 0 ene baw en owes. 1,228,369 
SE os ches PO bb ahaa hd Oe ae anes 1,044,103 
a Serre se -»+ 1,634,098 
| re ee re 2,230,998 

ME noel eS ac ehe wee ous Ahaha 19,025,253 


Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
to Nov. 30, 1926 and 1925, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1926 1926 
United States ......... 4,529,484 4,880,197 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports ......56,963,448 63,632,820 


Via Canadian ports..16,137,254 17,144,297 
Other countries— 


Via U. 8S. ports ...... 49,603 50,710 

Via Canadian ports..16,956,485 22,239,845 

BOCMAM ceccececscvece 94,636,274 107,947,869 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1926 1925 

United States ........... 15,656 6,221 


United Kingdom— 
Vie. TW. HB. POPES co ccccccs 
Via Canadian ports 
Other countries— 
Wee Ds BPO ccaeces 
Via Canadian ports 


233,496 
988,739 


169,020 
844,867 


926,818 1,050,011 
1,131,303 1,508,436 


WEEE oocdccecceccsess 3,296,012 3,578,555 





Canada’s birth rate leads all the white 
races of the world, according to a study 
made in British Columbia. It is 23.4 to 
the thousand, and Australia comes next 
with 23.2. England and Wales fall 
slightly below France with 18.8. 
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NEW YORK 


The suggestion has been made that 
the weeks between Christmas and New 
Year's, being total losses anyway, be 
dropped from the calendar, The days 
just after Christmas are usually ruined 
by the results of too much plum pud- 
ding and mince pie, while the ones be- 
fore New Year’s are disturbed by the 
fear of what staying out all night may 
do to already weakened constitutions. 

An equally disturbed condition exists 
in the flour market and, as far as busi- 
ness is concerned, local offices might just 
as well be closed. Buyers are unanimous 
in their determination to see no one “un- 
til next week,” and it is difficult often 
to get an adequate range of prices. 
Many offices report such complete apathy 
on the part of their buyers as to make 
any thought of the market unnecessary, 
except for their records. 

As a result of the upturn in wheat fol- 
lowing the break @arly last week, flour 
prices were steady. The range was not 
wide, and both springs and hard winters 
were contained within 25@80c limits. 
Midwestern soft winter flours were low- 
er and nearer in line with Pennsylvanias. 

Export.—A similar quiet condition ex- 
ists in the export market. Foreign buy- 
ers are showing no interest, and the 
week is reported as the quietest of the 
year. 

Flour Quotations,—Prices, Dec. 81: 
spring fancy patents $7.50@8 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $7.25@7.65, clears $7@7.30; 
high glutens, including Montanas, $7.85 
@8; hard winter short patents $7.35@ 
7.70, straights $7@7.385; soft winter 
straights, $6.35@6.90. 


CHILDREN ENTERTAINED 


The annual entertainment for the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood was held on 
the New York Produce Exchange, the 
day before New Year’s, as has been the 
custom for the past 21 years. The trad- 
ing floor was transformed into an arena 
where Starrett’s Circus amused the chil- 
dren and the Seventy-first Regiment 
Band amused the older folks. It is al- 
ways an open question who gets more 
pleasure from this annual show, the 
grown-ups or the children, although the 
dolls, skates and candy the children 
carry home with them give a lasting sou- 
venir of the generosity of the exchange. 
Fred A. Colby acted as Santa Claus, and 
Walter Moore was general chairman of 
the affair. 

NOTES 


Mrs. Mae Fleming Delavan, widow of 
the late Stuart C. Delavan, died on Dec. 
27 at her home in Great Kills, Staten 
Island, 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals 
last week numbered 1,187, the previous 
week 1,104, and for the same week a 
year ago 1,845. 

A ‘sales conference was held by Sam- 
uel Knighton & Son on Dec, 80-31, at- 
tended by 12 of the company’s salesmen 
from various sections of the East. The 
round-up closed with a dinner. 

J. L. Le Claire, in charge of the New 
York office of the Diamond Crystal Salt 
Co., St. Clair, Mich., reports the con- 
clusion of that office’s most successful 
sales meeting, which was held during the 
week of Dec. 27. 

George K. Morrow, president of the 
Gold Dust Corporation and Morrow & 
Co., and Ralph D. Ward, president of 
the Drake Bakeries, have been elected to 
the board of managers of the reorgan- 
ized Adolf Gobel, Inc. 

Among visitors on the exchange last 
week were R. J. Pinchin, office manager 
for the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Mid- 
land, Ont., and G, C. Christ, West Hart- 





ford, Conn., New England salesman for 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

The following have been nominated as 
officers of the New York Flour Club for 
the coming year, to be voted upon at the 
meeting on Jan. 11: president, Edward 
F, Siney; vice president, Har G. 
Spear; secretary, Walter Quackenbush; 
treasurer, James Haffenberg. 

J. A. Lenhardt, who for some time 
has been associated with Reynier Van 
Evera, of Kansas City, has moved from 
51 East Forty-second Street to 411 
Produce Exchange. Milton Beck, who 
was with the Ernest Brewer Co. for 
several years, is now associated with Mr. 
Lenhardt. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Dec. 25, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to 3,- 
440,499 bus and 65,478 bbls. The larg- 
est flour shipments were 15,713 bbls to 
the United Kingdom and 11,500 to Bre- 
men. The other shipments were small, 
scattered lots to Mediterranean ports. 


BUFFALO 


Flour buyers manifested no interest in 
prices last week, saying that, compared 
with the options, they should be much 
lower. Mill representatives devoted all 
their attention to getting shipping in- 
structions rather than new contracts. 
They were satisfied to let trade wait for 
the change in futures which they so con- 
fidently expected. 

Kansas jobbers report practically the 
same conditions. Few inquiries are com- 
ing in, and business with bakers is at a 
standstill. 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 1: spring 
fancy patents $8.50@8.60 bbl, standard 
patent $7.75@8, clears $7@7.25, second 
clears $5.50; hard winters $8@8.25, 
straights %$7.50@7.60; semolina, No. 2 
5%, c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Jan. 1, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.20@9.30 
bbl; pastry, $8.25@8.40; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec, 26-Jan. 1... 238,000 131,752 56 
Previous week .. 238,000 169,140 71 
VOaP GBC ...cces 238,000 120,697 51 
Two years ago... 238,000 159,600 67 
Three years ago. 166,500 101,806 61 


NOTES 


Oscar Moore, secretary of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was 
the guest of the company’s Buffalo rep- 
resentative, Theodore S. Banks, over the 
holidays. 

At the suggestion of William J. Hei- 
nold, president, the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change celebrated the ending of 1926 
with a buffet luncheon, vaudeville enter- 
tainment and'‘dance on the trading floor. 
The committee in charge consisted of 
Basil Burns, Charles Doorty, James Mc- 
Killen and George Wood. 

M. A. McCaarrtuy. 


PITTSBURGH 


A turn for the better in sales took 
place last week. This business increased 
the optimistic outlook for the early 
months of 1927. Shipping directions 
showed a decided improvement. 

Sales were about evenly divided be- 
tween springs and hard winters, the es- 
tablished brands having the call. Stocks 
in the hands of the larger consumers and 
jobbers are ample for all present needs. 
Soft winter was in fair demand, while 
clears also had a moderate sale, with 
prices of both holding firm. Semolina 


was quoted, Dec. 31, at 5c |b, f.0.b., Chi- 


7 Demand was good. 

lour quotations, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh, Dec. 31: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.50@8 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.75, standard patent $7@7.50; soft win- 
ter, $5.50@6, bulk. 


NOTES 


James K. Melcher, retired miller, died 
at Bally, Pa., recently, aged 70. 


Jacob Stamm, veteran mill operator, 
died at Warwood, W. Va., on Dec. 24. 
He had retired about six years ago. 

C. C. Larus. 


BOSTON 


The trade was not disposed to come in 
for new stocks last week, the tendency 
being to work supplies down as low as 
possible. Distributors report demand 
from retailers as very slow. The con- 
sumptive call from the family trade is 
smaller than ever. 

Light stocks are a meg J at other dis- 
tributing points in New England, espe- 
cially in the mill towns, where working 
conditions are not good, many mills op- 
erating only part time. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Jan. 1: spring patents, spe- 
cial $8.60@8.70 bbl, standard patents 
$7.50@8.60, first clears $7.25@7.50; hard 
winter patents, $7.25@8; soft winter pat- 
ents $7.10@7.60, straight $6.40@7, clears 
$6.40@6.55. 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour via the 
Panama Canal during December were 
13,150 sacks, equal to 6,575 bbls, com- 
pared with 8,300, equal to 4,150 bbls, in 
November, and 15,050, equal to 17,525 


bbls, in December, 1925. There was little 


demand. 
RECEIPTS DURING DECEMBER 
1926 1925 
WEG. TRAD occccccecsecces 165,526 114,300 
MNO, DUN -aieds bus oh0-0% 735,625 462,675 
CR TEED ap vctacgeaceceens 14,525 6,575 
St Ue akb-seess e000060> 48,150 95,875 
Bes CHD wodecsecevecveced 6,650 1,350 
WE a vc ccdacvdseos 106,775 263,575 
SER, GON occcccvecsés 127 146 
COem GORE, DENS cccccceces wecse 100 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 10,624 11,308 
Oatmeal, sacks ........... 418 60 
RECEIPTS DURING 1926 
1926 1925 
PieeP, BOIS ..cccccces 1,659,955 1,359,060 
3 Sr 3,210,575 2,123,761 
 . \ See 164,325 33,225 
i Py ey 1,444,600 1,596,905 
Se EE daeinec ocecsiee 37,500 261,050 
BEPC, WOE cccccccess 937,950 1,778,270 
Millfeed, se seouteve 1,336 1,890 
Corn meal, bbls ...... 2,309 3,020 
Oatmeal, cases ....... 72,018 90,985 
Oatmeal, sacks ...... 3,353 245 
EXPORTS FROM BOSTON 

1926 1925 
PE: MEN soscceneas 485,554 476,468 
Wey OD: i esis ccece 3,308,935 2,107,451 
COPM, BUR cccccccsccve 43,219 5,000 
Ch GE wen cwricageee 419,177 1,128,221 
Pe Me ce se nccd-vee «. Geawes 1,139,198 
MATION, BUS cc ccsccces 1,405,514 2,111,060 


Range of flour prices at Boston dur- 
ing 1926, per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Low High 


Spring patents, special short. $8.40 $11.00 
Spring patents, standard .... 7.35 10.70 
Spring first clears ........... 7.00 9.10 
Hard winter patents ........ 7.00 10.30 
Soft winter patents ......... 6.90 10.25 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.35 9.00 
Bott winter ClOAP 2... csccess 6.25 8.00 
Lovis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Most local flour buyers were disinter- 
ested last week. Mills were anxious for 
orders, especially on the soft spots, but 
the bulk of the business was done at bot- 
tom rates after wheat had rallied. 

About the best seller of the week was 
near-by soft winter straight. Springs 
and hard winters were plentiful and 
reasonable, although trading in both was 
confined principally to car lots. In in- 
stances hard winters are held 10c bbl 
higher than springs. No one seems in- 
clined to pay a premium or even the 
same money for hard winters. 

Closing prices, Dec. 31, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $7.65@7.90, standard patent $7.15 
@7.40; hard winter short patent $7.55@ 
7.80, straight $7.05@7.80; soft winter 
short patent $6.85@7.10, straight (near- 
by) $5.85@6.10. 

NOTES 


Principal Canadian wheat inspections 
at this port last week: 66 cars No. 2 
dark northern spring, 102 No. 4 dark 
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northern spring, 31 sample grade dark 
northern spring and 1 No. 4 northern 
spring, a total of 200. 

Exports from here for five days last 
week were 12,319 bbls flour, 960,842 bus 
wheat and 666,019 bus barley. 

J. J. Weigel, manager of the Dodge 
City (Kansas) Flour Mills, was in Bal- 
timore last week, calling on his local 
agent, Charles H. Gibbs. 

In December, Baltimore received 114,- 
905 bbls flour, against 107,288 last year, 
and exported 67,477, against 36,877. 
Grain receipts were 3,438,893 bus; last 
year, 6,395,185; grain exports in De- 
cember, 3,161,981 bus; last year, 4,155,- 
984. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1, 1926, to Jan. 1, 1927, were 1,263,744 
bbls; same period a year ago, 1,424,717; 
flour exports 443,284 bbls, a year ago 
570,878; grain receipts 28,192,027 bus, a 
year ago 29,345,456; grain exports 24,- 
809,458, a year ago 31,169,284. 

The Maryland Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety, together with 10 affiliated associa- 
tions, will hold their annual convention 
at the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, on 
Jan. 4-7. The principal subject for dis- 
cussion will be the importance of co- 


operation. 
C. H. Dorsey. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Trading in flour last week was very 
quiet. While influenced to some extent 
by the unsettled condition of wheat, yet 
it is but normal at this time of the year 
that business should be light. Supplies 
in the hands of jobbers and bakers are 
small, Prices generally are steadily 
maintained. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Dec. 31: spring first 
patents $8.15@8.50, standard patent $7.75 
@8.10, first clear $7.25@7.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.65@8.15, straight 
$7.40@7.65; soft winter straight, $6@ 
6.75. 

* * 

The Commercial Exchange will hold an 
election on Jan. 10 to vote on a proposed 
amendment to the bylaws providing that 
no new membership certificate shall be 
sold by the exchange that will make the 
number of members exceed 350. 











OUTHEASTERN Pennsylvania has 
~ a great many old mills around which 

farm life and village life center. 
Since this section was settled by the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, who were proverb- 
ially thrifty and far-sighted, native stone 
and brick are used in the construction of 


most of these buildings. Here and 
there, however, one comes across an old 
mill of frame construction which is still 
in excellent condition. Larue Mills is an 
example of this kind. It is located on 
the Codorus Creek in the village of La- 
rue, in the southeastern part of the state. 

Larue Mills hold an important position 
in the village life. The news of the 
countryside is brought here, along with 
the em to be chopped, and good-na- 
tured jests are exchanged. The pres- 
ent owner and operator, H. C. Stine, 
who has been connected with the mill for 
the past five years, holds an important 
place in the rural community. 

Larue Mills, in the old days, used the 
roller process, and much flour has been 
ground in the old structure. At present 
they operate only on grist, chopping of 
all kinds being done here the year 
around. A cider press, adjoining the 
mill, is operated as a side line. 
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SEATTLE 


The flour market experienced its nor- 
mal seasonal inactivity last week. Ship- 
ping directions were slow, and new busi- 
ness was confined to the immediate re- 
quirements of buyers who had not con- 
tracted ahead. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Dec. 31: 
family patents $7.50@8 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.50@6.90, 98's; 
standard patent $6.90@7.20, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.30@8, 98’s. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.85@8.30; Montana, 
$7.10@7.55. 

Export Trade.—Foreign flour demand 
was still in abeyance last week. Ameri- 
can mills could not compete in North 
China or Manchuria with Canadian 
prices. Quotations were nominal, on Dec. 
31: $6.45@6.60 bbl, c.i.f., basis 49-lb cot- 
tons, for export straights, with clears 
held 10c bbl more. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec, 26-Jan. 1..... 46,800 17,852 38 
Previous week .... 46,800 12,139 26 
YOO? OOO. crccrcece 52,800 21,461 41 
Two years ago..... 52,800 16,591 31 
Three years ago... 52,800 22,057 42 
Four years ago.... 52,800 27,466 52 
Five years ago.... 52,800 18,487 35 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1..... 57,500 23,501 41 

Previous week .... 57,000 29,251 51 

YOOr OBO .cccesces 57,000 24,472 43 

Two years ago..... 57,000 12,923 23 

Three years ago... 57,000 38,281 67 

Four years ago.... 57,000 26,292 46 

Five years ago..... 57,000 28,932 61 
NOTES 


The Enterprise (Oregon) Flour Mill 
Co.’s mill, which burned recently, will 
be rebuilt. 

The plant of the Alfalfa Products Co., 
Toppenish, Wash., burned last week, with 
an estimated loss of $15,000. 

Flour shipments from Seattle and Ta- 


coma last week via the Panama Canal: - 


to New York, 12,900 bbls; Boston, 2,140; 
Baltimore, 1,530; Norfolk, 550. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the third week of December: to 
Honolulu, 4,400 bbls; Manila, 15,130; 
Hongkong, 6,675; Shanghai, 1,215; Sai- 
gon, 250. 

The new 1,000-watt broadcasting sta- 
tion, owned and operated by Fisher’s 
Blend Station, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was 
on the air for the first time New Year’s 
Eve, 

William B. Doyle, manager of the J. 
A. Campbell Co., flour jobbers, Seattle, 
who recently bought a controlling inter- 
est in the Coast-Dakota Flour Co., San 
Francisco flour jobber, left for San 
Francisco last week, and will shortly 
take up his duties as manager of the lat- 
ter company. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Demand is weak. Buyers generally 
have contracted for supplies through 
February, although some are awaiting 
lower prices. The decline in wheat has 
only strengthened the opinion that flour 
will be cheaper in January and Febru- 
ary. Quotations, Dec. 30, 98's, f.o.b., 
San Francisco, draft terms: top patents, 
$8.80@9 bbl; Montana standard patents 
$7.60@7.80, clears $6.80@7; Kansas 
Standard patents, $7.75@8; Dakota 
standard patents, $7.60@7.80; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents $6.80@7, 
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straight grades $6.50@6.70; northern 
hard wheat patents, $6.95@7.10; northern 
pastry, $6.40@6.60. 
NOTES 
Roy N. Bishop, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Sperry Flour Co., 
was taken suddenly ill in New York 
and rushed to San Francisco. His con- 
dition is reported as not being serious. 
At a meeting of the grain committee, 
the following were elected to member- 
ship in the San Francisco Grain Trade 
Association: Sherman C, Draper, of the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co; Richard K. 
Smith, of Anderson, Smith & Hamilton, 
Inc; Herbert E. Frey, of the San Fran- 
cisco Milling Co., Ltd. 
E. M. Larsrncer. 


LOS ANGELES 


Demand for flour dropped off last 
week, but millers and brokers had ex- 
pected this. The present inactivity in 
buying probably will last for some time. 
Production by local mills dropped off a 
little, but plenty of flour from outside 
is being dumped in the market. Deliv- 
eries on future contracts are good, and 
constitute what little business is passing. 
Prices on locally milled flours remained 
firm, while those on northern and middle 
western dropped 25c on ¥2’s. 

Quotations, Dec. 29, car lots, basis ¥/2’s: 
hard wheat seconds $7.80 bbl, blended 
seconds $7.20; California pastry, $7.20; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.50; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7.20; Montana 
straight grade, $7.50; Dakota straight 
grade, $8; Washington pastry, $6.75. 


NOTES 


J. Miller, for many years associated 
with The Fleischmann Co. in Chicago, 
will make his home in southern Califor- 
nia. 

The Los Angeles County health de- 
partment has announced that, effective 
Jan. 1, it intends to make a general sur- 
vey of bakeries in Los Angeles. There 
is a possibility of having the Pasadena 
law passed, compelling all bread to be 
wrapped, with tne name and address of 
the producer thereon. 


OGDEN 


The market developed unexpected ac- 
tivity immediately after Christmas, be- 
fore inventories had been completed. 
Shipping instructions came from the Pa- 
cific Coast and the Southeast. Inquiries 
were numerous, although no large orders 
were placed. Stocks are believed to be 
low. 

Most small mills in Utah and Idaho 
closed over the holidays, and the larger 
plants, with one or two exceptions, were 
not operating to capacity. However, 
there are sufficient orders booked for 
January and February, millers report, to 
assure continuous operations. 

On Dec. 31 top patents were quoted 
to the Pacific Coast at $7.45@8.10 bbl, 
and second patents $7.05@7.65, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points, basis 98-lb cottons. 
Quotations to the Southeast were $7.30@ 
8.10 bbl for high patents, and $7.10@7.55 
for straights, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis 
and other lower Mississippi River com- 
mon points, basis 98-lb cottons. For 
Utah and Idaho, millers quoted top pat- 
ents at $6.65@7.25 bbl and straights $6.25 
@6.65, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 98-Ib 
cottons. 

NOTES 

H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., is in San Francisco 
at the company’s head offices. 

B. L. Slack, secretary of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange, accompanied by Mrs. 
Slack, is visiting in St. Louis. 


After spending two weeks in Los An- 
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les, E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
lobe Grain & Milling Co., has returned 
to Ogden. 

Sale of the Mechanic Arts Building of 
Brigham Young College, Logan, Utah, to 
the Laurel Wheat Co. has been an- 
nounced. It will be used for a cereal 
plant. 

Robert M. Peek, of Peek Bros., flour, 
Little Rock, Ark., visited in Ogden on 
his way to San Francisco and other Pa- 
cific Coast Cities recently. He is in- 
specting various plants of the Sperry 
Flour Co., which his firm represents in 
the Southeast. 

W. E. Zurpann. 


PORTLAND 


Top patent flour prices were main- 
tained last week, but a 20c cut in sec- 
ond patent occurred. Trading was quiet, 
as usual during the last week of the 
year. Millers believe, however, that buy- 
ing will begin on an active scale very 
early in 1927. On Dec. 31 top patents 
were listed at $7.65 bbl, hard wheat 
flour $7.75, and bakers blue-stem flour 
$7.15. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

MOO, BS-<TOR. 2 veccccscescs 24,982 40 
Previous week ........... 24,346 39 
WORF BD scvccccicccccscves Sapeee 45 
Pwe FORTS OHO ..ccccceces 42,125 67 
Three years ago .......... 52,181 84 
Four years ago ........... 20,227 35 
Five years ago ........... 32,745 57 


J. M. Lownspba.e. 





NEW ORLEANS 


Flour handlers predict improved busi- 
ness shortly. Present conditions are 
dull, due to the holidays and the season 
for inventories, and to the fact that some 
of the larger buyers are fairly well 
booked up. Inquiries from abroad are 
at low ebb, and European price ideas are 
at wide variance to those of flour han- 
dlers here. More space on ships is avail- 
able, and some steamship lines are mak- 
ing special efforts to secure the flour 
trade. Last week only 13,500 bags flour 
were sent through this port to Europe, 
as follows: Oslo 10,000 bags, Bergen 3,- 
000, and Liverpool 500. The trade with 
Latin America was about normal, with 
inquiries fair. 

Flour prices, Dec. 30: 

-——Winter——. 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $7.95 $7.10 $8.20 
Be WEP COME 2. cscs 7.65 6.80 7.45 
100 per cent ...... 7.35 6.35 7.10 
GRE jes See ewcccccns 7.00 6.10 7.00 
Fivat clear ..csece seve 5.80 6.05 
Second clear ..... eeee 5.50 4.80 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 27,735 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended Dec. 30, 
according to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Havana, 2,000 bags; Vera Cruz, 500; 
Panama City, 950. 

Munson Line: Manzanillo, 1,650; Guan- 
tanamo, 505; Havana, 2,350; Nuevitas, 
3,575. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Tampico, 500; Vera 
Cruz, 500; Puerto Cortez, 670; Cienfue- 
gos, 750. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 5,050; San- 
tiago, 1,700; Kingston, 1,300; Tumaco, 
70; Guayaquil, 1,190; Panama City, 925; 
Colon, 420; Bahia de Caraquez, 100; 
Tela, 130; Puerto Barrios, 2,900. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Dec. 30: 





Destination— Destination— 
Bahia de Cara- Nuevitas ...... 3,575 

QUCB ccsccsce — = eee 10,000 
WOBO ccsccvess 10 Panama City .. 1,875 
WOPGOR cisceces 3,000 Paramaribo ... 735 
Bluefields ..... 250 Pointe-A-Pitre.. 2,810 
GOUBE § cccciccee 90 PaMOO i cccccece 150 
Cienfuegos ....1,205 Progreso ...... 600 
GOlOM scscesees 670 Puerto Barrios. 5,421 
Fort de France. 300 Puerto Cabello... 200 
Guantanamo ... 505 Puerto Castilla. 447 
Guayaquil ..... 1,190 Puerto Cortez.. 1,453 
Havana ....... 9,910 Santiago ...... 2,617 
Kingston ...... 2,025 Tampico ....... 950 
Lamentine Bay. 500 Tela ..... se 180 
Manzanillo .... 1,650 Tumaco .. “t 70 
Maracaibo ..... 360 Vera Cruz .... 1,250 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 364,000 
bus wheat and 72,856 bus corn up to 
Dec. 30 and announced elevator stocks 
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on that date as follows: wheat, 1,068,000 
bus; corn, 318,000; oats, 25,000. 

Rice exports were somewhat restricted, 
and dealers blamed this on the price of 
rough rice, which is above a parity with 
the clean product. Mills reported sales 
in moderate volume in the city and coun- 
try. The following figures were posted, 
Dec. 30, at the Board of Trade: 

Rough Clean 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Dec. 30 .......:; 405,214 602,218 
Same period, 1925 ........ 520,193 302,584 

Sales— 

Season to Dec. 30 ........ 67,883 269,159 
Same period, 1925 ........ 70,258 296,058 


NOTES 


J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., spent the holidays at Houma, visit- 
ing relatives. 

Employees of the Interstate Wholesale 
Grocery Co., Inc., presented J. S. Water- 
man, Sr., with a beautiful desk set for 
Christmas. 

K. B. Harrison and Miss Lucye Pilcher 
were married in New Orleans last week. 
Mr. Harrison was recently promoted to 
be manager of the hay and grain de- 
partment of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc. 

R. A. Suuuivan. 





HUTCHINSON 


Some scattered buying, believed to be 
a forerunner of more active business, 
took place last week. Some fair-sized 
lots were sold for shipment during the 
next 90 days. Export inquiry was ac- 
tive, but offers were too far out of line 
to permit bookings. Shipping directions 
did not come as freely as had been ex- 
pected, but considerable flour was 
shipped on old contracts on directions 
previously received. Quotations, Dec. 
31, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short 
patent $7.20@7.60 bbl, straight $6.80@ 
7.10, and first clear $5.80@6.40. 


NOTES 

J. J. Buhler, of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., is convalescing in a 
local hospital, following a major opera- 
tion. 

L. B. Young, president of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., recently came 
from Long Beach, Cal., for a few days, 
leaving on Jan, 3, to drive to California 
in company with B. F. Young, treasurer, 
who will join his family at Long Beach. 

C. N. Brown, who has resigned as sales 
manager for the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., spent the holidays here with 
Mrs. Brown Before going to Joplin, Mo., 
where he will have charge of the flour 
department for the Hitz Flour & Grain 
Co. 


WICHITA 


Prices and marketing conditions 
changed little last week. Shipping in- 
structions on contracts which expired 
Dec. 31 were satisfactory, with many 
ordering shipment to avoid carrying 
charges. A few orders came from Hol- 
land and Germany, but Canadian mill- 
ers are making prices 50c bbl under lo- 
cal quotations. Quotations, Dec. 31, basis 
98-lb cottons, Kansas City: hard wheat 
short patent $7.90@8 bbl, straight $7.40 
@7.50, and clear $6.50@6.75. 

NOTES 

Paul Tietgens, representative of the 
Red Star Milling Co. in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, spent a day at the mill’s office 
last week. 

Charles E. Diehl, 59 years old, for 30 
years city salesman for the Imperial 
Mills Co., when it was in business here, 
died at his home on Dec. 25. 

Mrs. J. C. Roberts, Springfield, Mo., 
W. H. Townsend, of Cuba, and H. M. 
Mason, all representatives of the Wichi- 
ta Flour Mills Co., were at the home 
office last week. 

E. W. Major, manager of the Jackson- 
ville, Fla., branch, and J. M. Anderson, 
of the Bluefield, W. Va., branch, of the 
Red Star Milling Co., spent part of last 
week at the home office. 

Vern F. Doherty and O. C. Spohn, 
millers at the Red Star Milling Co.’s 
plant here, recently won first and sec- 
ond prizes, respectively, for articles on 
technical milling subjects submitted in a 
contest sponsored by the American As- 
sociation of Operative Millers. 


















CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago—-The millfeed market is a 
shade easier with prices off 25@50c ton 
on bran and standard middlings. De- 
mand continues quiet, buyers seeming 
disposed to work down stocks for in- 
ventory purposes. Offerings from both 
the Northwest and the Southwest are a 
little freer for near-by shipments and 
up to 30 days. All markets seem sen- 
timentally easier. Spring bran was 
quoted, Dec. 81, at $28@28.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $28@28. 50, standard mid- 
dlings $29.25@29.50, flour middlings $34, 
and red dog $38@38.50. 

Milwaukee—Trading in wheat feeds 
was light between the holidays. Jobbers 
reported a scattering call for small lots 
for prompt shipment from dealers. The 
expectancy is that the tight situation 
will continue during the period of broad- 
est consumption. Quotations, Jan. 1: 
spring bran $28@28.75 ton, winter bran 
$28@ 28.50, standard middlings $28.50@ 
29, flour middlings $33@34, and red dog 
$37@38, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed remained steady 
and unchanged last week. Both demand 
and offerings were light, with neither 
buyers nor sellers inclined to press for 
any advantage. Stocks are low through- 
out the country, and sellers anticipate a 
heavier demand shortly after Jan. 1. 
About the only business done in the last 
week or two has been for immediate 
shipment. Quotations, Dec. 31: soft 
wheat bran $27.50@28 ton, hard wheat 
bran $26.50@27, and gray shorts $31@ 
81.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—The feed market has 
been unusually quiet for a week or more. 
City prices are fairly firm, due to the 
fact that nothing is offered for imme- 
diate shipment. Country mills have bran 
to offer in a limited way and, with in- 
quiry light, prices are a shade lower. 
No marked weakness, however, is looked 
for, as long as mills continue to operate 
as at present. City bran is quoted at 
$26.50 ton, standard middlings $27.50@ 
28, flour middlings $31@82, red dog 
$35.50@36, wheat mixed feed $29@32, 
and rye middlings $21, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Jan. 4 Year ago 
TOUR. cckccccecss QM 5.50@26.00 §.....@26.60 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@27.60 .....@26.50 
Flour middlings.. 30.50 @ 32.00 27.00 @ $0.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.50@36.00 35.00@40.00 
Duluth—Inquiry for wmillfeed last 


week was light. One mill was sold up 
and the other was doing business only 
as supplies became available. Prices are 


steady. 
Great Falls—Millfeed shows little 
change. Mills are having difficulty in 


furnishing enough to cover their com- 
mitments and at the same time supply 
present demand. Prices are slightly 
stronger than a week ago. On Dec. 31 
standard bran was quoted at $25 ton and 
standard middlings $28. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Millfeed prices are fair- 
ly steady, although the undertone of the 
market is somewhat weak, due princi- 
pally to the attitude of buyers, most of 
whom are unwilling to contract heavily 
with inventory time at hand, and with a 
probability of a decline. Millers are not 
pressing offerings, and thus the current 
market is narrow and featureless. De- 
clining production, resulting in a firmer 
market, is anticipated by many, and 
sellers are ananele holding to premiums 
of about $1 for future deliveries. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 31, basis car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $24@24.50 ton; brown shorts, 
$27@27.50; gray shorts, $29. 

Atchison.—An indifferent demand pre- 
vails for millfeed. General inquiry for 
straight cars is light, but mixed car buy- 
ers absorb most of the current output. 





Quotations, Dec. 
81, basis car lots, sacked, Atchison: bran, 


Prices are 50c lower. 


$24.50@25 ton; mill-run, $27@27.50; 
gray shorts, $29.50@29.75; white shorts, 
$32.50. 

Salina.—Demand for millfeed holds up 
from a wide territory, With prices 
steady, the volume has somewhat de- 
creased. Quotations, Dec. 30, basis car 
lots, Kansas City, in 100-lb lots: bran, 
$1.20@1.30; mill-run, $1.85@1.40; shorts, 
$1.50@ 1.60, 

Oklahoma City.—Mill and dealer 
stocks are exceptionally low, and good 
demand continues for millfeed. The 
feeder demand is especially strong. On 
Dec. 31 straight bran sold at $1.30 per 
100 lbs, mill-run $1.40, and wheat gray 
shorts $1.65. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed was draggy last 
week. Mills are standing pat on prices, 
however, refusing to make concessions. 
Quotations, Dec. 31, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $25 ton; mill-run, $28@29; gray 
shorts, $31@32. 

Wichita—Demand for millfeed is 
lighter than a week ago, although suffi- 
cient to take care of local production. 
Quotations, Dec. 31: bran, $1.25 per 100 
lbs; mill-run, $1.40; shorts, $1.55. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed has softened and 
prices have declined about $1, in spite 
of reduced output. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted, on Dec. 31, at $29@30 


ton, mixed feed $31@381.50, and mid- 
dlings $32.50@33.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 


Evansville.—Millfeed continued active 
last week, making a heavy demand upon 
stocks in store. Quotations, Dec. 31: 
bran $29@30 ton, mixed feed $30, and 
shorts $31@33, 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta—Millfeed is reported very 
quiet, with no advance orders but some 
business for immediate needs. Brokers 
believe there will be considerable im- 
provement, however, early this month, as 
stocks in the hands of even the largest 
buyers are the lowest for several months. 
Collections were unusually slow over the 


holidays. Prices, Jan. 1: bran, basis 
100-lb bag, $34@385 ton; winter mid- 


dlings, $34@385; standard middlings, $33 
@34; red dog, $47@48. 

Norfolk—Feed prices are somewhat 
stronger. Offerings have been compara- 
tively light. Some car lots were sold 
last week, but scattered sales prevailed. 
Quotations, Dec. 31: red dog $48@44 
ton, winter middlings $37@37.50, stand- 
ard bran $35.50@36.50 and standard 
middlings $34@36. 

Nashville—Millfeed continues in fair 
demand. The market is steady. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 1: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$26@28 ton; standard middlings, $29 
@31. 

Memphis.—Activity continues limited 
in millfeed. Prices average slightly low- 
er, due to large offerings. Heavy con- 
sumers are working on stocks already 
here or en route, and apparently ex- 
pect lower prices when flour movement 
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picks up. On Dec. 31 wheat bran sold 
in a limited way at $27@27.50 ton, and 
gray shorts at 50. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore——Feed is nominally un- 
changed, in the absence of demand or 
trading. Quotations, Dec. 31, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33.50@34; 
soft winter bran, $33.50@34; standard 
middlings, $33@34; flour middlings, $37 
@38; red dog, $343@4. 

Boston.—The wmillfeed situation is 
slightly easier, with a generally light de- 
mand and domestic offerings more lib- 
eral. Local stocks are a fair. No 
Canadian pure bran or middlings are 
offered. Quotations, Dec. 81: spring 
bran, $34@35 ton; hard winter bran, $34 
@34.25; soft winter bran, $34.75@35; 
standard middlings, $35.50@36; flour 
middlings, $39.50@40; mixed feed, $36@ 
39.50; red dog, $45.50@46.50; stock feed, 
$36; reground oat hulls, $16. 

Buffalo—Millfeed is easier, due to 
lessened demand. Mills, however, have 
little to offer and are not urging sales. 
Jobbers will sell at 50c under mill prices. 
Quotations, Dec. 31: bran, -$80@30.50 
ton; standard middlings, $31; red dog, 
$40; flour middlings, $35.50@36. 

Pittsburgh.—Millfeed sales were light 
last week. Little interest was shown in 
future shipments. Quotations, Dec. 31: 
standard middlings $33@34 ton, flour 
middlings $37@38, red dog $40@42, and 
spring bran $31@31.50. 

Philadelphia, — Offerings of millfeed 
are light and the market rules firm, with 
demand fair. Quotations, Dec. 31, 
prompt shipment: spring bran $33.50@ 
34 ton, hard winter bran $34@34.50, soft 
winter bran $34.50@35, standard mid- 
dlings $35@36, flour middlings $40@41, 
as to quality, and red dog $44.45. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle——Millfeed was strong last 
week, with demand good and stocks light. 
Washington mills are doing practically 
all the business in this section, as those 
in Montana are offering very little feed 
on the north Pacific Coast. On Dec. 31, 
Washington mills quoted mill-run to job- 
bers at $28@28.50 ton. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed is dormant, 
with no apparent improvement in sight. 
Offerings are light. Montana mills are 
sold up until March, and local mills are 
neither buying nor selling. There is 
some standard mill-run in the hands of 
resellers at $32 ton, with no buyers. 
Quotations, Dec. 30, carload lots, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco, prompt shipment, 
draft terms: Montana bran and mill- 
run, March, $31.50@32 ton; Kansas 
bran, $36@387; northern standard bran 
and mill-run, $32@33; white bran and 
mill-run, $33.50@34.50; middlings, $46@ 
47; low grade flour, $50.50@51.50. 

Los Angeles—Demand for millfeed 
picked up slightly last week. Bran 
prices declined $1, while mill-run_ in- 
creased $1. Sufficient activity to keep 
production normal is expected for some 
weeks by millers. Quotations, Dec. 29: 
Kansas bran, $34 ton; white mill-run, 
$34; red mill-run, $33; blended mill-run, 
$33; flour middlings, $46. 

Portland.—Millfeed is fairly steady in 
price, but not very active. Demand has 
slackened in some quarters, and a few 
of the country mills which had a surplus 
are trying to find a market here. Mill- 
run was quoted on Dec. 31 in straight 
cars at $30 ton, and middlings at $45. 

Ogden.—Millfeed prices advanced last 
week, demand being stronger and sup- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 4, 


based on carload lots, 


prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Sorted WOM «<isecedéses $28.00@28.50 $..... @26.60 $. -@..... $338.50@34.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 28.00@28.50 ..... 24. 50@25. 00 26. 50 @27. 00 


33.50 @34.00 


Best Wier BOOM c660ccd cicss @. Tirta JTC 27.50 @ 28.00 
Standard middlings*.... 29. 25 @29. 50 27.60 @28.00 27. 50@28. 00 saves @..... 338.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «ss. @34.00 31.00 @32.00 28.60@29.00 381.00@31.50 37.00@38.00 
MOG. GOD sccvecoreccsccee 38. ee 60 35.560 @36.00 cccee @ersece cocecQccce, S900 46.08 
Bu Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ..........:. $30. gto, 50 $33.50@34.00 $34.00@35.00 $28.50@29.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... 34.00 @34.50 34.00@34.25 28.50@29.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ws... 34.50@35.00 34.75@35.00 29.00@30.00 26.00@28.00 
Standard middlings*.... Si 00 35.00 @36.00 85.560@36.00 31.00@32.00 mesg seta 
Flour middlingst ....... 36. 50 @36. 00 40.00@41.00 39.560@40.00 34.00@35.00 ... wvres 
Mek GOS sii cd cies ccces tives @ 40.00 -@44.45 45.50@46.00 43.00@44.00 : ese 
Spring bran. Shorts Middlings 
TOrPOnto on ceiccceesBevces @31. aS + @33.00 $. +++ @40.00 
GWinnipeg ........ seses @ 24.00 @ 26.00 woubs Gears 


*Brown shorts. 


“Gray shorts. {Fort~ Willtam basis. 
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lies limited. Storms throughout the 
est have caused increased feeding: On 
Dec. 31 quotations to the Pacific Coast 
were $31@382.50 ton for red bran and 
mill-run; $32.50 for blended bran and 
mill-run, $33@34.50 for white bran and 
mill-run, $45.50@47.50 for middlings, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points. Quotations 
to Utah and Idaho, $27@27.50 ton for 
red bran, $29@29.50 for white bran, and 
$42@43.50 for middlings, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 
CANADA 

Toronto.—Millfeed is fairly active. 
Holiday conditions prevail, and mills are 
not pressing for orders, although they 
report fair sales. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec. 31: bran $31 ton, shorts 
$33 and middlings $40, jute, mixed cars, 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 

Montreal.—Country buyers keep press- 
ing for deliveries of larger quantities of 
bran, shorts and middlings to replenish 
their low stocks. Mill stocks are not 
very large, and these commodities are 
shipped out pro rata with flour in mixed 
cars. An increase in price is expected 
by some in the near future. Demand 
continues good from New England. 
Quotations, Dec. 31: bran $31.25 ton, 
shorts $33.25, middlings $40.25, all jutes, 
f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. At 
Fort William: bran $23 ton, shorts $25, 
middlings $32, all jutes, ex-track, net 
cash; $1 ton less when containing mill- 
run screenings. 

Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts is unabated. Millers state that 
local sales are more than taking care of 
available supplies. Inquiries from dis- 
tant markets are numerous, but few 
mills have any to offer. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 1, Fort Wil- 
liam basis: Manitoba, bran $24 ton, 
shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, 
shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts $27; 
British Columbia, bran $25@27, shorts 
$27@29; Pacific Coast, bran $28, shorts 
$30. 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 


ending Jan. 1, in tons, with comparisons: 
-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 1,379 487 11,321 11,877 
Kansas City .. 820 300 1,640 4,980 
eee 21 44 eee dee 
Baltimore ..... 750 273 
Philadelphia .. 100 260 waa eee 
Milwaukee .... 118 88 1,074 1,251 





Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in September and October, 1926, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(0000's omitted): 
September October 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Maine and New 


Hampshire ..... 6 
VOrmMont .eccscece aes coe ees 
Massachusetts ... 87 2 57 1 
St. Lawrence .... eee 5 eee eee 
a 61 eee 252 1 
New York ....... 3,393 496 647 451 
Philadelphia ..... 804 27 638 34 
Maryland ........ 1,586 109 980 65 
ce, ee 262 28 sex 12 
Florida ee 1 
Mobile 13 16 





New Orleans ..... : 1,622 272 

















SADING ...cccccces 2 PTY: 13 
Galveston ........ 4,286 285 3,251 261 
San Antonio ..... 246 4 83 3 
Be POSS svcccrvcoss ces aes See 1 
ASEMORE 2.0 cc cceces ob res ete 1 
Los Angeles ..... oma 1 4 Tt 
San Francisco ... 11 26 33 42 
OPOMOM +5 cic croc vcce 6,068 1382 4,517 79 
Washington ...... 2,121 160 690 123 
Duluth-Superior .. 1,462 ooo Myaean tee 
Wisconsin ........ 17 ove 65 
Michigan 6 eee 2 
Chicago “6 442 
TR, 00.0 0.6 0s 0.00-0.0:8 wr 166 ees 
Porto Rico ...... eee 5 eee 6 
Totala ...ictoes 23,700 1,669 17,589 1,385 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in September 
and October, 1926, as reported by the De- 

partment of Commerce (000’s omitted): 








September October 
WOW DOOR ob ecsccceccaes 25 194 
pg | PP re err ¢ uid 
New Orleans ........... 246 3 
San Antonio ..........% ed 
El Paso 4 1 
Arizona . 2 os 
Los Angeles ...........-. 3 4 
San Francisco .......... 22 586 
GE, a6 .c LA'S bc cee css 2 
Washington ............ 5 1 
TORRE fs ot vb ccceccsece'’s 28 a 
Duluth-Superior ........ 1 151 
SR. phon. 6.0:0.4,.0 04.00.80 18 ori 
err 330 
GSHACAGO-. ov vee scwvevcees 170 oe 
ry were ey EDS ETEEE 880 939 
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MAixED FEEDS | 


Chicago.—Business in mixed feeds re- 
mains quiet, with little change in prices. 
There has been some hand-to-mouth 
buying, but no inclination to book to 
any extent, in order not to increase 
stocks before the New Year. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Dec. 31, 
at $38 ton, Chicago, first grade poultry 
feeds $41.50, and first grade mash feeds 
$56. 

St. Lowis.—Holiday dullness prevailed 
in the mixed feed market last week, and 
little business for immediate shipment 
was reported by manufacturers. Stocks 
are low in the hands of distributors and 
feeders, and but little feed remains on 
the books of manufacturers, a combina- 
tion of circumstances leading to the be- 
lief that a period of heavier buying will 
shortly set in. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Dec. 31, at $40.50@41.50 
ton, high grade horse feed $37@38.50, 
and scratch feed $43@44. 


Memphis.—Mixed feed movement was 
unusually light last week, but mills re- 
port the outlook favorable, as stocks are 
extremely light and feeding requirements 
have been increased by cold weather and 
the reduction of home supplies. Flooded 
lowlands in many sections interfered with 
the movement last week, and reduced de- 
mand by checking outdoor work. 


Nashville——Mixed feed manufacturers 
report a quiet demand, with operations 
it mills greatly curtailed on account of 
the holidays. Prices were practically 
unchanged last week. Quotations, Jan. 
|: horse feed, 100-lb bags, $31@41 ton; 
dairy feed, $30@40; poultry scratch 
feed, $39@48; poultry mash feed, $58 
(68, 


Atlanta.—Brokers report a fair busi- 
ness booked for immediate needs, but 
few advance orders. A considerable im- 
provement is expected early this month, 
is buyers’ stocks are exceptionally low. 
Collections over the holiday period were 
the slowest in several months. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 1: best grade horse feed $42 
@43 ton, lower grades $29@30; best 
grades chicken feed $50@51, lower 
grades $40@44. 


Toronto.—Trade in mixed feeds was 
slow last week. Business is not being 
pushed. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 31: oat chop $46.25 ton, oat 
and barley chop $44.25, crushed oats 
$45.25, barley meal $42.25, corn meal 
$40.25, feed wheat $54.25, oat feed $28.25, 
chick feed $68.25, car lots, delivered at 
Ontario country points; less than car 
lots are quoted at the same prices, but 
the basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; 
discount for cash, 25c ton. 


Montreal_—Mixed feeds remain firm, 
with prices unchanged. Buyers through- 
out Quebec are taking the usual quanti- 
ties. Quotations, Dec. 31, car lots, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points: special high grade 
feed $43 ton, first grade $39@40, second 





grade $34@38, third grade $29; chicken 
feed, $69; growing mash, $72; first qual- 
ity scratch grains $54, seconds $651. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis.—Screenings, like other 
feedingstuffs, are un ly quiet, thou 
prices are holding firm. Light-weight 
elevator screenings are held at $8@10 
ton, medium $10@12.50, heavy $12.50@ 
14, and heavy flaxseed at $13@14. Mill 
oats have advanced a little, the choicer 
offerings bringing 30@32c bu. 

Toronto.—The amount of western re- 
cleaned screenings in store east of the 
lakes on Dec. 17 was approximately 
1,380 tons, a comparatively small quan- 
tity. Ontario farmers have learned to 
use screenings for feed, and are disap- 
pointed that more are not available. Ap- 
parently, the western crops yielded un- 
usually small quantities this year. To 
some extent, oat scalpings are being sub- 
stituted. 

Winnipeg—Refuse screenings were 
quoted, Jan. 1, at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Foreign inquiries for 
cottonseed products increased, and some 
business developed. Dealers here are 
more optimistic, as the market stiffened 
during the week. Both city and country 
demand improved. Quotations, Dec. 30: 
choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$24.50@25 ton; choice meal, 8 per cent 
ammonia, $26.50@27; hulls, sound qual- 
ity, $4.25@4.50. 

Memphis.—The movement of cotton- 
seed continues very light and mills have 
reduced their output. Unpicked seed is 
badly damaged and the supply of good 
stuff is chiefly in the hands of mills. 
Meal is steady. On Jan. 1, $26 ton was 
asked for 41 and $27 for 43 per cent, 
with sellers independent. Exporters are 
the chief support of the market. 


Chicago.—More activity was shown in 
cottonseed meal last week than for the 
past 60 days. The market gained 
strength and better trading was report- 
ed, both locally and in the South, and 
some car lot purchases were made by 
country feeders. Quotations, Dec. 31: 
43 per cent $32@33 ton, 41 per cent 
$31@82. 

Milwaukee.— Orders for cottonseed 
meal were negligible last week, and 
prices nominal. Quotation, Jan. 1, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $27.50@31 ton. 


Los Angeles.— Cottonseed continues 
active, due to cheapness and to the only 
fair demand for other feeds with large 
protein content. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotation, Dec. 29, $31 ton. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of cottonseed meal 
showed an improvement last week. 
Prices were higher. Quotations, Dec. 31: 


43 per cent protein, $33.20 ton; 41 per 


cent, $33.20, and 36 per cent, $29.70. 
Boston.—Cottonseed meal ruled strong- 

er last week, but demand was only fair. 

Local stocks are moderate. On Dec. 81 
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shippers offered meal at $32.50@36.50 
ton, in sacks, shipment through March, 
Boston points. 

Toronto,—Cottonseed meal advanced 
$1 last week, and is firm at present 
price. This has become a popular feed- 
ingstuff throughout Ontario. On Dec. 
31, 43 per cent protein was quoted at 
$34.75 ton, car lots, Hamilton freights. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Chicago.—The dried buttermilk mar- 


ket is holding very strong, and there is , 


a good demand for future shipment. 
Prices on Dec. 31 were 10@IIc Ib, bulk, 
Chicago. 


‘ 





Toronto.—Business in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is quiet. New orders are few, 
as buyers are sharing in the general hol- 
iday feeling of indifference to business. 
In recent weeks, cereal mills have had 
a good demand for all supplies avail- 
able. Prices did not change last week. 
Quotations, Dec. 31: rolled oats $7 bbl, 
in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, delivered ; 
straight cars to jobbers, $6.50; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Winnipeg—The oatmeal market con- 
tinues featureless. Domestic call for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is normal for the 
time of year, and export trade is steady, 
although of no great volume. Prices re- 
main unchanged. Quotations, Jan. I: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business is quiet, and 
prices unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 31: 
rolled oats $3.45 per 90-lb jute bag, and 
oatmeal, 10 per cent more, both subject 
to the usual 1 per cent cash discount. 

Boston.—A good demand exists for 
rolled oatmeal. Quotations, Dec. 31, 
$3.10, and cut and ground $3.40, all in 
90-lb sacks. 

Chicago.—The situation is unchanged 
and holiday dullness still prevails in oat 
products. Some mills are closed down 
on account of lack of demand. Rolled 
oats were quoted, Dec. 31, at $2.65 per 
90 lbs, oatmeal $2.95 per 100 lbs. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is quiet and 
unchanged. Stocks are small. Quota- 
tion, Dec. 31, $3.25@3.50 per 90-lb sack 
for ground. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Jan. 4 at $2.75 per 90 lbs. 





EXPORTS THROUGH BOSPORUS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce reports that 986,000 bus 
Russian wheat passed through the Bos- 
porus, at Constantinople, in transit to 
the western markets, during the week 
ended Dec. 24, according to authorita- 
tive cabled estimates. Shipments of bar- 
ley were placed at 220,000 bus; corn, 
194,000; rye, 562,000. 








FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Jan. 3, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
BOM: onh 4s 06s escvesen $26.50 $25.00@25.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 26.00@26.50 
po Ree 25.50 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 30.50@31.00 
Bee. SOO scacacewesbee 38.00 34.50@35.50 
MBImOG FO0R 2... esecces 29.00 26.50@27.50 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 43.75 @44.50 
Bran® .......++-+++++-- 34.50 34.00@34.60 
BRIGG S® wccccccncee 34.50 35.50@36.00 
DE GEEE™” nc neen oes te . 45.50 44.00@44.50 

Duluth— 

BEER. Newebeveccocseses 26.50 25.50@26.50 
Middlings .........5.5;, 25.50 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 30.00@30.50 
Country mixed feed... 29.50 27.00@28.00 
Red dog ..........-.-. 39.00 34.00@34.50 
St. Louis— 
BPG ccccccccscesesees 28.50 27.00@27.50 
Brown shorts ........ 33.50 28.50@29.50 
Gray shorts .......... 35.00 30.00@31.50 
Gat GOOG cesevessccece 8.50 10.00@12.00 
Hominy feed ......... 28.50 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo-— 
Pure bran ............ 30.50 31.00@32.00 
DR ac ccncecccocesess See aeaeeene 
Standard middlings ... 29.50 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 36.00@36.50 
Red dog .........i--- 39.00 39.60@40.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 33.00 35.00@36.00 
Ge GROGE 2 ck ncawscvets 48.00 42.00@44.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ..........-. 27.00 25.00@25.60 
PRPGR cccccccccccccccee: Sees 84.66@35.00 
Brown shorts ........ 29.50 27.50@28.50 
Gray shorts .......... 32.00 29.00@30.00 
Te web eaneecvece 41.00 34.00@35.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .. ...+ 35.50 84.00@34.50 
Pure bran ....... ... 84.50 33.50@34.00 
Bree BEEM .cccccccce 34.50 33.00@33.50 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 35.00@36.00 
Red dog ... ° ... 44.60 43.50@44.00 
Flour middlings . es 41.00 39.00@42.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 29.70 28.00@28.50 
BAVOR ccccccccscccececs 39,080 38.66@38.76 
DEIGGRIMER 22 ccccsccces 28.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 33.00@34.00 
ROG GOR ccccccccscess 39.00 37.00@38.00 
Bere SOO sccetcsevers 25.00 22.00@22.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 40.50 27.60@31.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst... 36.50 30.00@31.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 36.50 36.00@36.50 

Gluten feedtt .......... 38.90 -- @28.75 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis .........++. $8.30 $9.10 
SPEED bow cous ewe wee sees 7.00 9.10 
Be, BOE cccccccecocese cone 7.50 
Kameas City .cccscccccs 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .......0e000% 6.70 6.50 
SPP TET errs yy ce 4.70 


*Boston. ftChicago. 1100 Ibs 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 





April May June July Aug. Final 
F 


1926..... 549 643 568 626 627 


1925..... 474 445 407 404 416 398 
1924..... 549 553 509 543 589 590 
1923..... 572 578 581 586 568 572 
1922..... 573 584 607 569 641 587 
1921..... 621 629 578 573 543 600 
484 484 503 518 532 611 
1918...... 837 899 892 838 715 760 
1918..... 5660 572 586 557 555 565 
TORT... 2 430 366 373 402 417 418 
1916..... 495 499 469 489 4654 482 
1915..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1914..... 640 630 639 652 675 685 
1913..... 563 513 492 483 510 524 
1912..... 493 370 363 358 389 400 


Average. 565 558 548 547 545 566 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Offerings of red and hard 
winter wheats were light last week, with 
demand limited, the only transaction of 
importance being the sale of 26,000 bus 
No. 2 hard winter. Prices are down to 
about the lowest of the season, with the 
trade bearish. On Dec. 31 No. 1 and 
No. 2 red winter were quoted at May 
price to le under, and No. 3 red 2@6c 
under; No. 1 hard 4@5c over, No. 2 
hard 3@4c over, No. 3 hard May to 6c 
over. There were sales on Dec. 31 of 
No. 1 hard on track at $1424@1.48%y, 
with No. 3 hard at $1.324%. No. 1 dark 
hard, $1.454%,; No. 1 ward, $1.42%; No. 
8 hard, $1.38, 

Minneapolis.—Despite the reported 
dullness in flour, cash wheat premiums 
are holding firm. Local and shipping 
demand has been rather good for several 
days. Even the lower grades have been 
moving more freely. For 15 per cent 
protein wheat, 6@8c bu over the May 
option is asked, an occasional car bring- 
ing 9c over; 14 per cent, 4@7c over; 
13 per cent, 3@6c over; 12 per cent, 2@ 
5e over; 114 per cent, 1@38ec over. 

Receipts of Wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to Jan. 1, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 


omitted ) : 
1927-26 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis .. 40,623 68,372 60,092 65,776 
Duluth ...... 27,863 651,538 86,150 23,508 
Totals ..... 68,476 109,910 146,242 79,284 


Based on the close, Jan. 4, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1. dark $1.23 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.21; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.26, No. 1 northern $1.24; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.22, No. 1 northern $1.20; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.10, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.08. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 1 
was $1.39'14@1.58\%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.384.@1.534%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Jan, 4 at $1.87%@1.538%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.367%,@1.48%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 1 
was $1.414,@1.48, and of No. 1 northern 
$1.404,@1.45. No. 1 dark closed Jan, 4 
at $1.389%@1.43%, and No. 1 northern 
$1,88% @1.40%,. 

Duluth.—The country run of wheat, 
although somewhat spotted, keeps up 
fairly well. Most of the limited spring 
offerings are of the better class, and are 
going into the hands of mills at satis- 
factory prices. Mills consider test 
weight, dryness and location grown more 
important than protein. Close, on Dec. 
81: No. 1 dark $1.435%,@1.48% bu, No. 
2 dark $1.39%,@1.46%, No. 3 dark 
$1.85, @1.444%,; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.42%@148%. The larger movement 
of durum made it possible to make 
greater selection of needed supplies. The 
undertone indicated easiness and top pre- 
miums on the amber slipped back about 
10c, the rest being without change, ex- 
cept in their relation to futures. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 





co Amber durum \-—Durum— 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
26... Holiday 
27... 141% @188% 140% @188% 166% 166% 
28... 188% @183% 187% @183% 163% 163% 
29... 188% @181% 137% @181% 163% 163% 
30... 139% @182% 138% @182% 164% 164% 
31.. 188% @181% 137% @181% 163% 163% 


Winnipeg.—-Wheat opened rather list- 
less, and lack of buying power caused 
a sharp drop in prices early last week. 
Heavy liquidation followed, and consid- 
erable local short covering was in evi- 
dence. ‘The Canadian wheat pool was 
credited with some heavy selling on the 
advances. In the cash market, demand 
was moderate, but stocks are firmly held 
and at present levels there is little in- 
centive to sell. Offerings have, in conse- 
quence, been limited, No. 1 northern has 
held fairly steady, and the better grades 
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of tough made slight gains. Export 
business has been negligible. No. 1 
northern, in store, Fort William and 
Port Arthur, closed, Dec. 30, at $1.33% 
bu. 

Karisas City.—The wheat market is 
moderately lower, despite light offerings, 
but the weakness is principally in sym- 
pathy with futures, Fair demand exists, 
and there is a satisfactory clearance, with 
the exception of damaged grain. Local 
mill demand last week was the broadest 
in some time, with buying by several con- 
cerns that have been out of the market 
recently. This furnished an outlet for 
virtually all the upper grade clear and 
smutty wheat, with a preference shown 
for good type and weight samples of all 
protein. Somewhat more interest was 
displayed by elevator interests, and there 
were shipping orders for small amounts. 
Prices, Dec. 31: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.36 
@1.38Y, bu, No. 2 $1.35@1.38, No. 38 
$1.33@1.37Y,, No. 4 $1.81@1.364; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.33/,@1.34, No. 2 $1.82%, 
@1.33, No. 8 $1.831@1.82, No. 4 $1.29@ 
1.31, 

St. Louis.—There was much better out- 
side inquiry last week for sound, starchy 
wheat, and numerous mill orders, and 
more good wheat could have been placed, 
although there was not much demand for 
samples of flinty character or faulty 
quality. Offerings were cleaned up. A 
quiet milling demand exists for hard 
wheat. Receipts last week were 104 cars, 
against 174 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Dec. 81: No, 1 red $1.89 bu, No. 
2 red $1.38, No. 3 red $1.86; No. 1 hard, 
$1.41. 

Milwaukee.—Spring wheat samples 
were 2c bu lower, and hard winters 2@ 
8c, mainly through the downward tend- 
ency of futures, but also because of a 
recession of lc in the cash basis on the 
better grades of winters. Receipts were 
light, with a consistently good demand, 
especially from shippers. Closing quo- 
tations, Dec. 31: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern $1.41@1.44 bu, No, 1 hard win- 
ter $1.42@1.43, No. 1 red winter $1.39@ 
1.40, No. 1 durum $1.382@1.33. 

T oledo.—Toledo millers have not been 
active bidders for wheat, on account of 
the slack flour demand. The bid of the 
grain trade at Toledo was $1.34%, bu 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, on 
Dec. 31. 

Nashville——Wheat was in light de- 
mand, though business was of seasonable 
volume last week. No. 2 red, with bill, 
on Jan. 1, was quoted at $1.49@1.52 bu 
at Nashville. 

Seattle-—There was fair activity in 
wheat in coast markets last week, and 
considerable buying in the country. It 
is generally estimated that 25 to 30 per 
cent of the 1926 crop is still held by 
growers of the Pacific Northwest. Cash 
quotations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, coast, 
Dec. 31: soft white, western white and 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.34 bu; hard win- 
ter, $1.33; western red, $1.31; northern 
spring, $1.33. 

Great Falls.—The wheat movement is 
very small. The government report in- 
dicates 15 per cent more acreage of win- 
ter wheat for Montana than a year ago, 
and farmers are very optimistic in their 
views for the future. Choice No. 1 dark 


northern spring was quoted, Dec. 31, at 
$1.26 bu, delivered, Great Falls. 

Ogden.—With a listless grain market 
and light receipts, largely because of 
continued storm conditions in rural dis- 
tricts, grain quotations are practically 
unchanged. rices, Dec. 31, car lots, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden: No. 2 northern spring, $1.21@ 
1.28 bu; No. 2 dark Turkey red, $1.15@ 
1.28; No. 2 hard winter, $1.02@1.16; 
No. 2 soft white, $1.06@1.13. 

Portland. — Competition from _ the 
Southern Hemisphere is being felt in 
the export wheat trade here, but a little 
parcel business is said to have been 
worked. A fair amount of country sell- 
ing was reported. Closing wheat bids 
at the Merchants’ Exchange on Dec. 31 
for January delivery: Big Bend blue- 
stem and hard white, $1.33 bu; soft 
white and western white, $1.82; Fed- 
eration, $1.32; northern spring, $1.31; 
hard winter, $1.30; western red, $1.28. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat last week was al- 
ternately higher and lower, closing quiet 
at a net decline of 1%4c. Quotations, 
Dec. 31, car lots, in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, $1.474% bu bid; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.39 bid. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat, on Dec. 31, 
was %,c lower to 4c higher than a week 
previously, with export demand good and 
stocks, about evenly divided between do- 
mestic and Canadian, showing a decrease 
of 69,000 bus. Closing prices, Dec. 31: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.47 bu; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.41%; 
southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.40%; No. 8, $1.8734; No. 4, $1.38%; 
No. 5, $1.30%. There were no arrivals 
of southern bag lots last week. Most 
receipts went to export elevators. Ex- 
ports included 154,581 bus domestic and 
806,261 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
last week were 464,490 bus; stock, 1,482,- 
344, 

New York.—The wheat market is un- 
settled. Prices dropped to low levels the 
middle of last week, with a partial re- 
covery later. Export sales were im- 
proved. Quotations, Dec. 31: No. 2 red, 
f.o.b., $1.5854 bu; No. 1 dark northern, 
f.o.b., $1.6744; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
$1.5814%4; No. 1 Manitoba, f.o.b., New 
York, Canadian funds, $1.5714. 


Buffalo.—Wheat trading is practically 
at a standstill. An occasional car of 
low grade red winter can be moved, but 
millers are not looking for milling grades. 


Toronto.—Country mills of Ontario are 
mostly well bought on western spring 
wheat in winter storage at bay and lake 
ports, Their supplies enable them to 
grind steadily, and all are doing a mod- 
erately active business. The net decline 
last week was %c. On Dec. 31 No. 1 
northern was quoted at $1.481% bu, track, 
bay ports. Deliveries of Ontario winter 
wheat have been fairly free at an av- 
erage of $1.20 bu for farmers’ loads of 
good milling grain at mill doors; car lots 
are worth $1.25@1.28, on track, at coun- 
try points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Oats were in limited supply, 
choice No. 2 white and No. 3 white heavy 
being difficult to obtain. On Dec. 31 No. 
2 white was quoted at 473,@48%,c bu, 
No. 3 white 463,@4714,c, and No. 4 white 
39%c. Rye was 44%,@5c over December 
for No. 2, with an absence of offerings. 


Duluth—Owing to limited receipts, 
trading in oats is confined to scattered 
cars among feeders who want heavy stuff 
showing good color. No. 3 white were 
quoted, Dec. 31, at 445,@46%c bu. 
There has been a lessening in the move- 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 








~— 


Week ending ¢ 
Dec. 26,'25 Dec. 18,'26 Dec. 25,'26 Dec. 26, 25 





July 1 to———, 











Wheat to— Dec. 25, '26 
i GR Re Pearce ane eee 651,000 64,000 244,000 5,767,000 1,179,000 
United Kingdom ....... 1,061,000 385,000 1,635,000 30,622,000 7,031,000 
Other Europe .......... 1,431,000 40,000 1,605,000 42,847,000 10,591,000 
GE. bois Ya dod cd cept meee: .. 7 Siteas 23,000 16,563,000 11,111,000 
Other countries ....... 75,000 18,000 120,000 15,168,000 4,577,000 
De MG kis 6 ssa des%s *3,226,000 507,000 3,627,000 110,967,000 34,489,000 
Wheat flour, United States 
and Canadian, in transit *122,000 146,000 243,000 8,689,000 6,392,000 
og res en Ee RAE 1,101,000 157,000 1,080,000 10,603,000 21,792,000 
Corn ... > 204,000 937,000 320,000 7,245,000 6,797,000 
Oats ... o8 91,000 34,000 63,000 2,704,000 21,652,000 
IO ns 56 b6 acs Be eRo se catencewe 204,000 17,000 24,000 5,433,000 6,095,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 414,000 bus; flour, 17,300 bbls. 


January 5, 1927 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
RE-ELECTS J. A. BUNNELL 


Curcaco, Irx., Jan. 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—John A. Bunnell was re-elected 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade 
at the annual election on Jan. 3.. Edwin 
A. Doern was re-elected first vice presi- 
dent, and David H. Lipsey elected sec- 
ond vice president. E. D. Norton, Har- 





John A. Bunnell, Re-elected President of 
the Chicago Board of Trade 


ry H. Lobdell, James A. Begg, P. B. 
Carey and Fred T. Bascom were chosen 
directors. To the nominating committee 
were elected A. E. Cross, George E. 
Booth, B. Farroll, F. L. Schreiner and 
E. H. Bagley; committee of appeals, F. 
F. Breckenridge, W. M. Hirshey, Ken- 
neth S. Templeton, A. Moore, John H. 
Scoville; committee of arbitration, K. V. 
R. Nicol, A. A. Meyer, F. J. Bittel, B. 
B. Denniston and E. J. Kuh, Jr. 
S. O. Werner. 








ment of barley to this market from out- 
side points. Good malting is wanted. 
Low range of quotations was raised Ic 
to 51@69c bu, on Dec. 31. The rye 
movement has declined, and cash trade 
is restricted. Good dry millable grades 
are in steady demand. No. 1 spot was 
quoted, Dec. 31, 2c under May delivery. 
Cash closed at 94c bu. 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Jan. 1, and the 
closing prices on Jan. 3, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 444%,@46i4c, 4444@ 
454c; No. 2 rye, 92@98'4c, 924%,.@95i%c; 
barley, 51@72c, 54@72c. 

Winnipeg.—Very little business was 
done last week in cash or future coarse 
grains. Prices remain fairly steady, 
chiefly due to the fact that very little 
trading is being done. The chief activity 
is in the low grades. Quotations, Dec. 
80: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 561,4¢ 
bu; barley, 645,c; rye, 92%c. 

Milwaukee.—The cash rye market de- 
clined 2c, with futures acting in sympa- 
thy with wheat. Offerings were very 
small and there was a moderate demand, 
shippers being in the market for the 
better qualities, which were scarce. The 
supply of wet and out of condition par- 
cels was relatively heavy, and discount- 
ing was necessary. Oats samples de- 
clined Ic for the lower grades, but best 
grain was firmer to 4c higher. There 
was a good demand for the small re- 
ceipts. Barley closed 1c lower, although 
good malting is again stronger and choice 
showed improvement. Closing quota- 
tions, Dec. 31: No. 2 rye, 953,@9614c 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 46@4914c; malt- 
ing barley 64@79c, pearling 79@80c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Dec. 31: No. 
2 white, domestic, 581,¢c asked; No. 3 
white, domestic, 541,c asked. 

Philadelphia.—Oats are dull and 114c 
lower, with offerings moderate but 
ample. Quotations, Dec. 31, car lots, as 
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Corn—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending Jan. 1, in bushels 
(9000's omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 








1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

Minneapolis .. 147 209 104 106 514 114 
Kansas City .. 250 390 13 16 1,931 1,748 
Chicago ....- 1,888 1,627 380 277 4e os 
New York .... 50 455 «x. we Se eee 
Zoston ...++06 os Se ‘ 2 
~ sore .... 86 §92 -- 283 90 1,296 
Philadelphia .. 5 280 1 283 11 292 
Mil ukee ... 333 176 52 27 aa 
Dul.-Superior.. ee 1 ee oe 15 ° 
TT »* ve eenne 103 - 116 79 72 
*Bi sffalo ..ceee - “an . 3,620 603 

. eipts and ‘shipments by ‘lake only. 

Outs—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 


receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 


the principal distributing centers for the 
we ending Jan. 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 
te with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 321 543 499 615 16,335 20,404 
Kan. City... 66 124 96 7 5,759 
Cc) go .... 762 6500 402 331 eae eee 
N: York.. 656 94 20 70 683 1,187 
B n.issw FO 14 =" os 26 * 64 
Bi nore .. 4 97 es as 126 214 
>} lelphia 46 207 24 286 149 304 
M ukee:, 201 99 95 47 bbe ean 
Du!uth-Sup. 10 «401 .s ; 8,091 8,690 
T © ies ee 33 12 15 eee stee 
*B Ye ee a ob . 5,117 5,247 
ceipts and shipments by lake only. 








to location: No. 2 wnite, 583, @59%3,c bu; 
No. 3 white, 5534 @57%¢. 
LDuffalo—Heavy weight oats continue 


scarce and wanted. Buyers took all 
available offerings last week. Quota- 
tions, Dee. 81: No. 3 white, 513%,.@515%c 
bu; No. 4 white, 455,@49'%c. Maltsters 


are not interested in barley offerings. 
Rail receipts are light. 

Pittsburgh.—Oats were in fair demand 
last week, with moderate offerings. Quo- 
tations, Dee. 31: No. 2 white, 56c bu; 
No. 3 white, 52c. 

Boston—Old regular 40@42-lb oats 
were quoted, Dec. 31, at 65@75c bu; 
regular 38@40-lb, 62@65c; new regular 
38@ 40-lb, 60@62c; regular 36@38-lb, 58 
@60c; regular 34@36-lb, 57@58c. There 
was a fairly good demand. 

Toronto.—A decline of 4c in American 
corn took effect last week. Before the 
reduction, it was selling freely, and the 
weakening price still further stimulated 
buying. Dealers have been doing a brisk 
business in this grain. Other coarse 
grains have beeh slow. Quotations, Dec. 
31: Ontario oats (nominal) 48@50c bu, 
barley 62@66c, rye 90@93c, car lots, 
track, country points; No. 2 American 
yellow corn, all-rail from Chicago, Ham- 
ilton freights, 86c; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern oats 66c, ci.f., Bay ports; No. 1 
feed oats, 64c, 





The area sown. to wheat in Alberta 
has increased more than 1,000,000 acres 
in the last five years, according to the 
provincial department of agriculture, 
mainly due to the influx of new settlers. 


Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 


option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Ma Dec. Ma 
«++ 136% 138% 139% 140 
see" 138% 138% 140% 
~-- 138% 139% 139% 141% 
> oo, ae 138% 139% 140% 
May July May July 
ass Holiday 
-+» 188% 130% 140% 138% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Dec. May Dec. May 
oes 183% 131% 134% 138% 
~~. 132% 132 134 139 
~-- 183% 132% 135% 139% 
«++ 133% 131% 135% 138% 
May July Ma July 
vt Holiday 
+s 182% 123% +) ) errr er 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Dec. May Dec. May 
-+. 139% 7 0—é—C Kw 
--- 139% . are Pr aaa oe 
woe 1642 ne. | ~aseeh TMepeee 
210 oo a.  senee" Voreqehibe 
May July May July 
eee Holiday 
“.. 185% 6G i‘é mM hw. © * mes 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Dec. Ma Dec. May 
«++ 181% 133% 139% 135% 
-++ 180% 133% 138 135% 
«+. 181% 134% 138% 136% 
«+. 183% 133% 138% 135% 
May July May July 
“ow Holiday 
--- 188% 133% i) ) rrr 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec May Feb Mch. 
oo 163% 149% 125 125% 
eos 162% 147% 125% 126 
cos MLE — (eee. — eehes 
jhe heen 147% 125 125 
March May 
oe Holiday 
oes ee Co) rrr) eer re 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Dec. May Dec. May 
owe 70 719% 72 78% 
os 69% 80% 72% 78% 
— 80% 72% 78% 
ae 67% 79% 72% 78 
May July May July 
aad Holiday 
--- 78% 82% 17% 80% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May 
see 45 49 44% 46% 
sare 45% 49% 45 46% 
owe 45% 49% 45% 47% 
eee 45% 49% 44% 46% 
May July May July 
wh Holiday 
-+s 44% 47% 46% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May 
swe 94% 99% 90 94 
eee «93% 99% 90% 94% 
ese 94% 100 90% 94% 
ves 91% 99% 90 94 
May July May July 
eee Holiday 
coe 600% 97% 94% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
‘Dec. May Dec. May 
«-+ 218% 220 213% 219 
coe. Bae 219% 213% 218% 
oss Sue 219% 214% 218% 
re 219% 212% 217% 
Jan, Jan. 
“ve Holiday 
«+. 212% 219% 212% 217% 


Wheat— eipts, Ship ts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Jan. 1, in 
bushels (000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 





1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Sa 1,3571,486 325 647 10,863 9,246 
Kan. City.. 922 523 456 345 11,701 5,722 
Chicago ... 300 269 202 81 eas 
New York. .3,057 1,281 3,106 1,944 5,029 4,929 


Boston ..... 17 70 272 24 692 240 

Baltimore... 483 457 961 176 3,246 2,054 

Philadelp’a 1,619 7312,129 606 1,648 1,807 
8 ° 


Milwaukee. . 14 73 20 ° oss 
Dul.-Sup. .. 343 739 166 125 6,772 7,595 
Toledo ..... 245 34 19 35 

*Buffalo . 25, 219 2 27 064 


*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 1, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 


Stocks 
1926 


Minneapolis .. 266 279 82 1472,731 4,094 
Kansas City... 4 10 ee 1 14 88 
GRIGMD cwcces 90 70 30 18 


139 1,102 941 


New York ... 736 456 364 

ON eee 100 ne és oe ee |. 
Baltimore .... 160 58 666 53 402 347 
Philadelphia .. 79 18 138 34 145 53 
Milwaukee ... 181 62 33 16 << oe 
Dul.-Superior.. 10 44 os .. 593 751 
*Buffalo ...... 58 3,708 


*Receipts and shipments by ie pon 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Jan. 1, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts gry Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 
23 523,749 3,268 





Minneapolis 


Kansas City... 7 7 2 a. ae oa 
Chicago ...... 39 12 38 3 oe 
New York .... 108 119 135 $41, 012 320 
Boston ....... ove od es 7 4 
Baltimore .... 23 2 235 58 
Philadelphia .. e+ 8 as _ 56 105 
Milwaukee ... 21 10 2 6 

Dul.-Superior.. 87 150 . 15, 176 4,565 
*Buffalo ...... 1,487 1,256 


*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 


Fort William and Port : Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Dec. 30, in bush- 
els (000's omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Geuvaee osccvece 596 99 873 e4e 
GB. Be Be eveveces 2,082 211 187 347 
Northland ...... 3,786 366 539 ‘ae 
Can. Gov't ...... 861 105 262 994 
Sask. Pool 

ee SEV ETEae 2,116 150 446 360 

Se. errr 2, 156 522 194 
Private elevators. 1,775 2,264 294 
AGRORt .cccvcsens 102 . 

Totale ..ccccee 30,390 2,862 4,695 2,189 
Year ABO ...cee- 35,169 5,561 65,112 1,839 
Afloat year ago.. 5, 260 511 27 oe 
Receipts ........ 4,1 811 743 87 
Rail shipments. 153 352 as 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ae eee 1,004 
No. 1 northern.. 297 Kota .......... 89 
No. 2 northern.. 528 Winter ........ 3 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 606 White spring... 88 
No. 3 northern... 721 Others as 
WO, Bos osce-eeeve 805 Private 
SS errr ecreiy BOY «BREBRE cr ccc teas 
Be D be veeasees 310 - 

POOG cciveveset 131 Total 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
We, Be Weictes Sh GESTS secre cvne 617 
we. 2 C. Waeseese $01 Private ...c.06s 1,775 
Bx. 1 feed ..... ——- 
BD GOOG cvccceres 121 PWOREl ciccsecas 2,862 
B £O0G cc ccvcece 102 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Dec. 25, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 








parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Dec. 26, 
Wheat— Dec. 25 vious week 1925 
United States*... 69,741 964 64,333 
United Statesf... 2,411 —520 4,000 
GORGES ccccicces 117,428 —1,449 120,116 
Totals oe cceces 189,580 —2,933 178,449 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


TWOCRE cvcccverss $44,700 +3,200 35,200 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

TWOORED cc dcececes 234,280 +267 213,649 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

Tetade wccscceess 34,048 +1,848 15,049 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

BORN cecccccces 61,463 +490 83,578 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


tContinent excluded. 
visible sup- 


Rocky Mountains. 
Combined aggregate wheat 








plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: y 
m——— United States—_—__, 
East Pacific 
1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
31,959,000 2,616,000 34,576,000 
69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 

Week ending— 

Dec. 4 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 
Dec. 11 71,435,000 2,710,000 74,145,000 
Dec. 18 70,705,000 2,931,000 73,636,000 
Dec. 25 69,741,000 2,411,000 72,152,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 

and Canada dom and 

Canada both coasts afloat*® 

39,900,000 66,386,000 63,300,000 

30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 

17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 

44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 

83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 

Week ending— 

4 124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
Dec. 11 - 123,150,000 197,295,000 40,600,000 
Dec. 18....118,877,000 192,513,000 41,500,000 
Dec. 25. oe : 2 117,428,000 189,580,000 44,700,000 

*Broomhall, : 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

Month— Week ending— 
July 1....109,686,000 Dec. - 243,373,000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Dec. 11...237,8956,000 
Sept. 1 ...133,277,000 Dec. 18...234,013,000 
Ot. Becves 170,478,000 Dec. 25...234,280,000 
WOW. Lovees 207,204,000 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Jan. 1, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 129 74 10 14 875 1,092 
Chicago ...... 2 11 “x 
New York .... 35 


Dul.-Superior.. 26 44 19 12 1,819 1,299 








Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
Week ending——— Jan. 1, 1926, to 
Dec. 25 Dec. 18 Dec. 25, 1926 

80,000 
for grinding 





Imports into bonded mills 
into flour for export, bus: 
Week ending Jan. 1, 1926, to 
Dec, 25 Dec. 18 Dec, 25, 1926 
1,747,000 370,000 14,457,000 
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Corn *% PRODUCTS | 


St. Louis —Demand for corn is fairly 
active. Offerings are small. Elevators, 
industries and mille were buyers last 
week. Receipts were 153 cars, against 
400 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Dec. 41: No. 8 corn 68c bu, No. 5 corn 
62c; No. 2 yellow 77¢, No. 4 yellow 67%, 
@68e, No. 5 yellow 62c, No. 6 yellow 61c. 

Kaneas City-—Prices, Dec, 31: white 
corn, No. 2 724%,@73,c bu, No, 3 71 
@i2e, No. 4 664,@69,c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 74,@75,c, No. 8 724,@138,¢, 
No, 4 67,@70¥,c; mixed corn, No. 2 
12,@18/,c, No. 8 T1@72e, No. 4 66% 
@69c { cream meal, $3.75 bbl, basis cotton 
24's; corn bran, $29 ton; hominy feed, 
$29. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, but the movement through 
this port slumped to 9,750 bus, all des- 
tined for Latin America. Quotations, 
Dec. 80: No. 2 yellow 90¢ bu, No. 3 yel- 
low 90c; No. 2 white 91c, No. 8 white 
90c; yellow chops, $1.75 per 100 Ibs; 
hominy feed, $1.80; standard meal, $1.80, 

Memphis.-Only a few cars of corn 
meal were sold last week, jobbers not 
being inclined to lay in stocks even at 
cheap prices. The movement to the in- 
terior is slow, made worse by weather. 
On Dec. 31, cream, basis 24's, sold at 
#4.35@3.50 bbl. Corn receipts were 
smaller, and demand unimproved. 

Atlanta.—Sales the latter part of De- 
cember were very light, buyers placing 
orders for immediate delivery only, in 
spite of their low stocks. There have 
been no advance orders of any impor- 
tance placed here in several weeks. 
Prices are unchanged, 

Nashville.—Little interest was shown 
in corn last week, High waters of the 
Cumberland River have temporarily 
halted shipments of corn by boat from 
Ohio River stations. More activity is 
expected early in January. The market 
has a narrow range. Quotations, Jan. 1: 
No. 2 white 76@78¢c bu, No. 3 white 74 
@i6c, Quiet business is reported in corn 
meals. Bolted corn meal, on Jan, 1, was 
quoted at $1,.90@2 per 100 lbs. 


Chicago.—Only a few single cars of 
corn were booked last week. Later in 
January mill representatives look for an 
improvement in demand, Corn flour 
was quoted, Dec, 31, at $1.95 per 100 
Ibs, corn meal $1.75, cream meal $1.75, 
and hominy $1.75. Cash corn was de- 
pressed, low grades selling 10@20c dis- 
count under May, with elevator interests 
the principal buyers. December closed 
at 67%c as the low point, with some 
trades at 68%c. Receipts increased mod- 
erately. On Dee, 31, No. 4 mixed sold 
at 63%c bu, No. 5 mixed 59%@60c; No. 
8 yellow 78c, No. 4 yellow 65c, No. 5 
yellow 60@63c; No. 3 white 71@72%c, 
No. 6 white 58@60c, with sample grade 
51@644%,c. New corn is grading poorly, 
with considerable damaged grain arriv- 
ing. 

Minneapolis.—Corn has moved very 
slowly over the holidays, and prices are 
somewhat lower than a week ago, despite 
the moderately light receipts. No. 8 yel- 
low is quoted at 4@9c bu under the Chi- 
cago May option, No. 4 yellow 9@12c 
under, No. 6 yellow 12@15c under, and 
No. 6 yellow 15@18c under, 

The range of No. 8 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 1 
was 69@76c; the closing price on Jan. 
8 was 70@T5c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Jan, 4 at $4.70 
(@4.80 per 200 lbs, and yellow at $4.60 
(@A4.70. 


Milwaukee—Under a_ strong cash 
basis, corn samples lost only %jec bu in 
the week’s trading, light offerings and a 
good industrial and shipping demand off- 
setting to some extent the decline in op- 
tion values. No. 4 yellow is ranging 9@ 
lle under May price. Closing quota- 
tions, Dec, 31: No. 4 yellow, 69@701,c 
bu; No. 4 white, 681,@70c; No. 4 mixed, 
68@6Ve. 

Boston.—A_ better demand exists for 
hominy feed, with the market firmly held 
at $36 ton, in 100-lb sacks, on Dec. 81. 
Gluten feed was unchanged at $89.50; 

luten meal, $46.65. Corn meal was 
ower, with a slow demand. Granulated 
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yellow was priced at $2.25 and bolted 
yellow at $2.20, with feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $1.80, all in 100-Ib sacks. 
The market was easier for corn for ship- 
ment, with old No. 2 yellow quoted at 
983@95e bu, old No. 3 yellow 91@93c; 
new No. 2 yellow 91@93c, new No. 3 
yellow 87@88c. 

Pitteburgh—Demand for corn was 
brisk last week, and all grades were 
freely taken. There was little demand 
for corn meal. Quotations, Dec. 31: No. 
2 yellow, shelled, 8lc bu; No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, 79c; corn meal, $2@2.10 per 
100 Ibs. 

Buffalo—Demand for corn was good 
last week. Local mills report an ex- 
cellent trade in corn meal. Cracked 
corn demand is steady. Quotations, Dec. 
41: No. 8 yellow 77%e bu, No. 4 yellow 
744c, No. 6 yellow 67%,@684c; No. 4 
mixed, 724%4c; table corn meal, $2.15 per 
100 lbs; cracked corn, $35 ton. 

Philadelphia.—In the absence of trad- 
ing, the corn market is nominal, and 
quotations are omitted. Business in corn 
products is quiet. Prices are steadily 
maintained, with offerings moderate. 
Quotations, Dec. 31, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, %2.50@2.65; white cream meal, 
fancy, $2.50@2.65; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.50@2.65. 

Baltimore.—Corn is lower and quiet, 
with contract grade still not quoted. Ar- 
rivals included 22,119 bus by rail and 
2,658 by boat. The only sales reported 
last week were two parcel lots of new 
southern white at 73c. There is no longer 
any price distinction between new and 
old corn. On Dec. 31 domestic No. 2 
yellow, track, was quoted at 88c bu, or 
2c down from previous quotations, New 
near-by yellow cob corn was higher at 
$3.75 bbl. Corn meal and grits were 
easier and slow, the former at $1.90@ 
2.05 per 100 lbs and the latter at $2@ 
2.15. 





Rye Propucts | 


Minneapolis.—The rye flour market is 
featureless. Occasionally a baker places 
an order for a car, but such orders are 
the exception rather than the rule. Cur- 
rent buying is largely confined to a few 
barrels at a time, either ex-warehouse or 
bought in split cars. Pure white is quot- 
ed at $5.60@5.80 bbl, pure medium at 
$5.15@5.35, and pure dark at $4.10@4.25, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 7,566 bbls flour, compared with 
8,440 in the previous week. 

Duluth.—The only outside demand for 
rye flour last week came from the scat- 
tered trade that buys small lots. Local 
users supplied their limited working 
needs as usual. Quotations, Dec. 31, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill: pure white, 
$6.20 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.65; No. 3 
dark, $3.65; No. 5 blend, $6.10; No. 8 
rye, $5.10. 

Chicago.—Shipping directions on rye 
flour have shown considerable improve- 
ment, but new business remains quiet. 
The local output last week totaled 6,200 
bbls, compared with 6,000 the preceding 
week, ‘The fact that buyers are more 
inclined to clean up old orders is very 
encouraging to mill representatives, and 
they now look for —— buying in 
the very near future. hite was quoted, 
Dec. 31, at $5.85@6.10 bbl, jute, medium 
$5.55@5.65, dark $4@4.50. 

Milwaukee—The rye flour market 
eased off somewhat, owing to a recession 
in the cash and option market, but han- 
dlers reported a very quiet situation. 
Mills have been able to maintain a mod- 
erate rate of operation because of steady 
directions. Bulk buyers, especially in 
the East, are not interested save when 
they can obtain concessions, but Wiscon- 
sin and near-by mills are adhering to 
established values based on costs, even 
at the risk of losing business. Quota- 
tions, Jan, 1: fancy patent $6.10@6.20 
bbl, pure white $5.80@5.95, pure me- 
dium $5.256@5.45, and pure dark $4.20@ 
4.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Toronto.—Inquiry for rye flour has 
lessened, but any available stocks are 
easily disposed of. ‘The price did not 





change last week. On Dec. 31 it was 
quoted at $6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb jute 
bags, car lots, delivered, Ontario points; 
less than car lots at same prices, but the 
terms are f.o.b., point of shipment. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was strong early 
in the week, but later weakened, due to 
the collapse in grain at Chicago. Nomi- 
nal quotations, Dec. 31: white patent 
$5.90@6.15 bbl, and dark #4.40@4.65, 
in cotton. 

Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales were mod- 
erate last week, with prices firm and 
unchanged, Offerings were liberal. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 81: pure white %5.75@6 
bbl, medium $5@5.50 and dark $3.75@4, 
all cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo.—Rye offerings are light, and 
millers are not making any commitments. 
Flour sales are limited, and prices easy. 
Quotations, Dec. 81: white, $6.20@6A40 
bbl; dark, $4.40@4.50; medium, $5.50@ 
5.80. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet, and 
there are moderate but ample offerings 
at former rates. Quotations, Dec. 31, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, 
$6.50@6.75 for white, $6.25@6.50 for me- 
dium, and $6@6.25 for dark. 

Boston.—There is a strong, advanc- 
ing market for rye flour, with a quiet 
demand. Rye meal and dark rye are 
also quiet, with the market steady. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 31, in 100-lb sacks: choice 
white patent, $6.65@6.80 bbl; standard 
patents, $6.50@6.65; rye meal, $5.10@ 
5.80; dark rye, $4.70@4.75. Range of 
prices on rye products at Boston during 
1926, mill shipment, per barrel, in sacks: 


Low High 
Wraeee MOSCGEE. 2s vice ccéene $5.40 $7.25 
Standard patents ........ 5.30 7.05 
POE THO cctetvccesstsene 4.30 6.20 
gO Rae ee 4.50 5.65 


New York.,—Business in rye flour was 
quiet, with very few sales last week. 
Brokers reported a few instances where 
buyers made offers, but at prices too low 
for acceptance. White patent, Dec. 30, 
was quoted at $6.20@6.50 bbl. 





DECREASED RYE PRODUCTION 

Wasninoton, D. C.—Rye production 
in 27 countries amounts to 807,480,000 
bus, compared with 1,004,440,000 last 
year, or a decrease of 20 per cent, the 
Department of Agriculture _ reports. 
These countries last year produced 98.6 
per cent of the estimated world total, ex- 
clusive of Russia and China. For all 
reporting countries in Europe, the de- 
crease from 1925 production is also 20 
per cent. This large decrease in the to- 
tal from previous reports is due mainly 
to revisions downward in the German 
and Polish estimates. The only coun- 
tries for which figures are not available, 
aside from Russia, are a few minor ones 
in. the Southern Hemisphere. No figure 
has been received for Russia, but pro- 
curing to Dec. 1 was larger than last 
year. The Canadian stocks of rye have 
been a little larger this season than last. 
Russian exports have also been 4,300,000 
bus, compared with 8,500,000 last year. 
Exports from the United States have 
decreased about 11 per cent. 





Chicago.—Only a small lot business 
from warehouse stocks was reported in 
buckwheat flour last week. Buyers only 
took on pressing requirements, and are 
expected to maintain this policy for a 
few more weeks, Pure white buckwheat 
flour was quoted, Dec. 31, at $8.50 per 
100 Ibs. 


Milwaukee.—Few parcels of buck-- 


wheat were offered last week, and these 
were to a large extent neglected. Only 
the choicest milling qualities found ready 
sale. Prices were unchanged. Closing 
quotation, Dec. 81, per 100 lbs: silver 
hull $1.80@1.90, and Japanese $2@2.10, 
subject to dockage. 

Buffalo.—With demand inactive and 
holders firm, little business is being ac- 
complished in buckwheat. Quotation, 
Dec. 81, $1.85@1.90 per 100 Ibs. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is still scarce. 
No improvement in delivery has. taken 
place. The price has advanced Ic, and 
on Dec, 31 the quotation was 78@8lc bu 
for good quality at shipping points. 
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Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
was quite active early last week, but 
demand later tapered off somewhat, and 
business is described as fair. Mill pro- 
duction is lower, and there are sufficient 
orders on the books to care for the out- 
put, with directions coming in satisfac- 
et Prices are unchanged to 50c low- 
er than a week ago. Linseed meal igs 
quoted at $44@44.50 ton at Minneapolis, 
$44.50 at Chicago, at Toledo, and 
$44.50@45 at Buffalo. 

The export market is quiet. Crushers 
are sold out for January shipment. Cake, 
for February-March shipment, is of- 
fered at $37 ton, f.a.s., New York. Hol- 
land is reported to have fairly large 
stocks on hand. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ——Duluth—— 

Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
Dec. 28 ..$2.19% 2.17 2.17% 2.13% 2.1 
Dec. 29 .. 2.19% 2.16% 2.17% 2.18% 2.1 
1 
1 


° 
2.18% 

Dec. 80 .. 2.19% 2.17% 2.18% 2.14% 2.184 

Dec, 31 .. 2.18% 2.16% 2.16% 2.12% 2.17% 

Jan. 1... Holiday 

Jan. 3 ... 2.18% 2.16% 2.17% ...... 2.17% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to Jan. 1, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

-—Receipts—, —Shipments 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis ... 6,342 7,787 1,471 1,920 
DOME ccccvics 6,507 8,255 4,315 6,802 
weeneecveses 12,849 16,042 5,786 8,7 2 


Duluth—The undertone of the flaxseed 
futures market is unsettled. The uncer- 
tainty, coupled with the marking time 
attitude during the holidays, has re- 
stricted trading. There is some interest 
in the May, however. Other issues are 
purely nominal. December closed on 
Dec. 31 soft and neglected, with a net 
5%c loss since Dec. 24. The rest of the 
list declined 4%,@5%c in the same pe- 
riod. The scarcity of cash track sup- 
plies narrows business. Crushers quick- 
ly absorb all choice offerings. Elevators 
secure off grades and moisture offerings. 
No. 1 spot closed, Dec. 31, at December 
price to 9c over. 

Chicago.—Prices on linseed meal are 
unchanged. There was a slightly better 
demand last week and some scattered 
purchases in single cars were made b 
country dealers. Linseed meal was quot 
ed, Dec. 31, at $44@44.50 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukée.—The linseed meal market 
was inactive between the holidays, and 
prices remained steady and stationary. 
The generally steady tone of the feed 
markets as a whole has been a favorable 
influence. Quotation, Jan. 1, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $46@46.50 ton. 

Boston.—tThe linseed meal market was 
quiet and dull last week, with little 
change in prices. On Dec. 31 Buffalo 
shippers quoted 34 per cent at $48.20@ 
48.70 ton, 45-day shipment, Boston 
points. Edgewater shippers offered 82 
per cent at $46.50@49, 45-day shipment, 
Boston points. Mill offerings were light. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal sales im 
proved last week, with prices unchanged. 
Quotation, Dec. 31, $47.20 ton. 

Toronto.—On account of high prices, 
demand for linseed meal is not so good 
as in other seasons. Sales are fairly 
steady, but small. Prices did not change 
last week, and on Dec. 81 mills asked 
$45 ton, in new bags, car lots, f.o.b., their 
points. 

Winnipeg.—There was a brisk demand 
last week for linseed cake and meal. The 
output from western plants is somewhat 
limited, and much more could be sold 
were it available. Quotations, Jan. 1: 
oil cake, in bags, $42 ton, and meal $44. 
Flaxseed has been more or less neglected, 
both Canadian and United States crush- 
ing interests paying very little attention 
to this grain, which closed, Dec. 30, at 
$1.84 bu. 


Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour is in- 
active, and offerings are ample. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 25, 
$3.50@3.75 per 98 lbs, cotton. 








The Colombian government has _ re- 
duced the wheat import duty by 70 per 
cent. 
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FRANSPORTATION 


FURTHER SUSPENSION OF 6c 
RATE REDUCTION ASKED 


Further suspension of final action by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
garding the proposed 6c reduction on 
grain and flour rates by the Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis and the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie roads has been 
asked by opponents of the reduction. 
This may be effected only with the con- 
sent of the two railroads. 





I. Cc. C. CALLS CONFERENCE TO 
BE HELD IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—A conference of grain ship- 
pers, railroad traffic officers and repre- 
sentatives of western state railroad com- 
missions was called today by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to be held 
at Kansas City on Jan. 20 to formulate 
to guide an investigation into the 


vels of rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts throughout the western district. 
The Commission will fix dates and places 
for hearings after consulting interests 


involved at the meeting here. 





Welland Canal Grain Traffic Less 
:urpraLo, N. Y.—Grain traffic through 
the Welland Canal slumped 14,000,000 
bus in the season just closed, according 
to figures compiled at the Port Colborne 
office of the department of railways and 
canals. The decrease was primarily due 
to the grain blockade which tied up ship- 
ping on the Sault and at the eastern end 
of Lake Erie during the early part of 
the season. Total grain shipments 
through the canal during 1926 were 121,- 
323,510 bus, against 136,212,422 in 1925, 
a record year. Canal trade from Buffalo 
to Montreal slumped nearly 15,000,000 
bus, while shipments from Port Colborne 
and other Great Lakes ports remained 
about the same. Wheat shipments de- 
clined 3,000,000 bus during the year, oats 
16,000,000. Barley increased 2,000,000 
bus and rye 8,000,000. 


California Rate Hearing Postponed 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Indefinite post- 
ponement of the hearings scheduled here 
and in Los Angeles to start this week on 
what is generally known as the Califor- 
nia rate case was announced in a wire 
received Jate last week from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by C. V. 
Topping, secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League. The case involves a 
request of the millers of the Southwest 
for a flour rate on westbound shipments 
on a parity with the wheat rate. The 
latter now enjoys a preference of 7c per 
100 Ibs. No reason for the postponement 
was given, 


Boats Chartered for Spring 

Dututa, Minn.—The fleet of boats 
wintering at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur is larger than usual, and most of 
them have either been loaded or are 
chartered for spring loading. Only one 
United States boat there has not been 
chartered, Eight boats left that port, 
but had to put back because of ice con- 
ditiois. Nine boats that loaded at the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes are tied up 
at the Sault for the winter. There are 
13 boats here. 


Rochester Port Improvements Sought 

Rocnester, N. Y.—Influential interests 
here are agitating for the improvement 
of the Rochester port in anticipation of 
a much heavier lake tonnage, with com- 
pletion of the enlarged Welland Canal 
in 1930. These improvements include 
deepening the harbor entrance to accom- 
modate larger craft, enlargement of 
docks, and building of warehouses and a 
publie freight terminal. 


Conference Rate from Gulf Ports 
New Orteans, La.—The conference 


ocean freight rate on flour is now 25c per 
100 Ibs from gulf ports to Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Bremen and Ant- 
werp, At the beginning of December the 
tate through New Orleans to the ports 
named was 35c. 


Reductions were made 
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to British ports during December. The 
recently announced rates are to apply on 
shipments from January through April, 
1927. ? 


Texas Mileage Scale Rate Considered 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Texas milling 
and grain interests will meet at Fort 
Worth, Texas, Jan. 5, to consider plans 
for the elimination of the mileage scale 
railroad rate on their products coming 
into that state. 





Feed Advertising 
by Radio 


ATHEMATICALLY accurate ta- 
M bles showing an advertiser how 

many words of any desired size of 
type can be put into a square inch of 
space long have been available. ~The 
radio advertiser puts words into space, 
too. They are spoken words, however, 
and the space is not a certain number of 
inches of white paper, but a number of 
minutes of 60 seconds each. The ques- 
tion, accordingly, becomes how many 
words can be “talked,” with advertising 
effectiveness, in the allowed time? 

Of course the individual speaker influ- 
ences the answer. Some experience in 
the feed industry comes from Kansas 
City, where a series of weekly Monday 
evening poultry talks on behalf of the 
Nutrena Feed Mills is being successfully 
broadcasted from station WHB. 

Nutrena Feed Mills buy 10 minutes of 
time. The first talk, or radio “adver- 
tisement,” was given Oct. 4. Charles W. 
Stanbrough, company advertising coun- 
selor, gave the lecture. He substituted 
for Judge E. C. Branch, poultry au- 
thority of Lees Summit, Mo., who is di- 
rector of the poultry service department 
of the Nutrena Feed Mills, but who in 
October was on a southern judging trip. 

Stanbrough’s initial talk was 1,182 
words. It consumed in the delivery nine 
minutes—just about 130 words per min- 
ute. An average lecturer in the feed 
field, speaking with good enunciation and 
effectiveness, will deliver probably 125 to 
150 words per minute, the exact number 
varying with the individual speaker and 
the nature of the talk. 

In newspapers it is a rare advertise- 
ment, using in most cases very large 
space, which employs as many as 400 
words, Scores of advertisers in the feed 
industry publish publication messages 
containing less than 100. words. When 
radio advertising takes the lecture form, 
an extended wordage will be a likely 
characteristic. 

Radio advertising of the Nutrena Feed 
Mills seeks a definite response by mail. 
As already suggested, the individual ad- 
vertisements are lectures prepared by 
Judge E. C. Branch. They are condensed 
versions of more extended treatises on 
poultry subjects available in printed 
form, for payment of postage, from the 
company. 

A sample lecture before the writer 
calls attention, in the first 150 words, to 
the printed form lectures, and invites 
poultry raisers to write in for them. 
Again, near the conclusion of the talk, 
the same invitation is extended. Again, 
the speaker uses complementary explana- 
tion to “sell” the lessons to the interested 
listener-in. Still another advertising idea 


is to direct attention to the next lecture. 

“Next Monday night,” ended Mr. Stan- 
brough, “at 7:30 o’clock, we will broad- 
cast Judge Branch’s second lesson on 
poultry sanitation. Be sure to tune in 
and hear each one of the 10 lessons. 

“Thank you, and good night.” 

The Kansas City advertising is not all 
the radio work of the company this sea- 
son. More extensive advertising was ar- 
ranged for over Henry Field’s station at 
Shenandoah, Iowa. This is station 
KFNF. 

Henry Field is the user of “personal- 
ity” mail order seed advertising. For 
years he has distributed hundreds of 
thousands of catalogues. He has a great 
personal following. Daily mention of 
Nutrena Feed Mills products is made 
from his station. 

Radio advertising was used recently 
to build dealer business for Nutrena 
Feed Mills. A mailing piece told the 
reader of a “double barreled program, 
in which approximately a half million 
poultry raisers—hundreds of them your 
customers—will be entertained, instruct- 
ed, educated and introduced to Nutrena 
poultry feeds, by radio over two of the 
most popular broadcasting stations in 
the country.” 

Then a most unusual guaranty was 
made. “The unusual sales plans of which 
the intensive radio program was only a 
part,” declared the advertiser, “enables 
us to absolutely guarantee to increase 
your sales of egg mash 50 per cent be- 
tween now and Dec. 1, 1926, over the 
same period last year.” Dealers were 
urged to mail a card inclosed for full 
explanation. 





Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








c From 
Canada 

iDec.and {New 

To— tNew York Jan. Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 33.00 35.00 cose 
Amsterdam ........ 25.00 25.00 tt25.00 
pe Pere eee 25.00 cose $7256.00 
Avonmouth ........ 32.00 26.00 cove 
Belfast ....0.. coos OReee 27.00 37.00 
BOOTED no cceccaseces 40.00 eee 61.00 
MOPGCREB ..ccseces 40.00 35.00 
Bremen ...... 30.00 sees £726.00 
BEE Ser ivéevcces 32.00 26.00 seas 
Pe ee $2.00 26.00 ee 
Copenhagen ....... 35.00 35.00 47.00 
GEM ccc esevcncases 32.00 27.00 ontt 
DEED ccnp incveses 35.00 39.00 55.00 
SE v0 6.00600 %.0-08 $2.00 27.00 37.00 
EE be eh ve.s avs os 33.00 **34.00 rT 
Genoa, Naples 42.00 aew 40.00 
Gibraltar ...scccces 40.00 rer sean 
GIASBOW  ccscescese 32.00 27.00 37.00 
Gothenburg ........ 35.00 36.00 47.00 
SE oo ce biceses 25.00 25.00 25.00 
TAOVTO cccccccccccce 40.00 TT 36.00 
Helsingfors .... 40.00 88.00 63.00 
BOGEN Ga vec ce 32.00 30.00 eese 
EGO. £4.00 0s 32.00 27.00 Tor 
Liverpool 25.00 25.00 35.00 
TS Pee eee 25.00 25.00 35.00 
Londonderry ....... $2.00 27.00 cae 
REGIMES coc ciscsecoes 37.00 38.00 52.00 
Manchester ........ 30.00 28.00 35.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 see 60.00 
Newcastle ......... 32.00 27.00 seat 
Gah cccccccsvcesser 40.00 35.00 44.00 
cs | Eee ee 35.00 se 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ 25.00 25.00 +125.00 
Southampton ...... 35.00 30.00 ates 
Stavanger ......... 40.00 35.00 51.00 
ne a 35.00 sone Tre 
Stockholm ........ 37.00 38.00 52.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. tCon- 
ference rates, applying also to Mobile, Gal- 
veston and other Gulf ports. ‘**By direct 
steamer 30c. {From Halifax and St. John. 
ttThrough April, 1927. 








Bonus Payments to Grdups of Employees 


XPERIENCES of a number of 
manufacturers with the plan of 
paying bonuses based on group ef- 
ficiency to groups of employees are sum- 
marized with the details of the plan in 
a booklet, entitled “The Better Wage, 
an Analysis of Group Bonus Labor 
Payment,” just issued by Ernst & Ernst. 

An increasing number of employers 
representative of various industries are 
said to be adopting this plan, using as 
models the methods already tested by 
other employers. 

When a manufacturer, the booklet em- 
phasizes, pays workmen for the results 
of their individual efforts instead of for 
the results of co-operation or group ef- 
fort, he must provide at extra expense a 
substitute for co-operation in the form 
of close supervision and complicated ac- 


counting. The substitute, it is said, is at 
best only a poor one, because of the high 
cost of it and the large amount of wast- 


- ed time and materials, and other wastes 


which cannot be controlled. 

“Group bonus labor payment is a 
dominant feature,” the booklet says, “in 
the development of means through which 
the natural and unchanging laws of 
good management are made to control 
present day conditions,” an implication 
being that the plan is one of the means 
of reducing costs that may be adopted 
by many American manufacturers dur- 
ing the next few years under the pres- 
sure of the keener competition now de- 
veloping. 

Ernst & Ernst offer “The Better 
Wage” free on request of any of their 
offices in various cities. 
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ADMINISTRATION SUPPORT 
IMPETUS TO BARGE LINE 


Wasnrxeotrox, D. C.—President Cool- 
idge’s decision to ask Congress to add 
$2,000,000 to the budget for the upper 
Mississippi River barge line is expected 
to give a decided impetus to the develop- 
ment of that route. The administration 
is now enthusiastically behind the gov- 
ernment Inland Waterways Corporation 
on the upper river as well as the lower. 
It is assumed that the President is fol- 
lowing the lead of Herbert Hoover, who 
has consistently maintained that a fun- 
damental of the improvement of the 
Status of the grain farmers of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley is cheap water transport. 
The interest of Congress in the rivers is 
shown in the appropriation to improve 
the Missouri above Kansas City, regard- 
less of the adverse report of army en- 
gineers with respect to undertaking it at 
present. 





20 KILLED WHEN FIRE 
DESTROYS RUSSIAN MILL 
A press dispatch from Moscow states 
that 20 persons were killed in a fire 
which destroyed government flour mills 
at Rybinsk, in Soviet Russia. 





CARRIERS SUED BY GRAIN SHIPPERS 
The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, has brought suits in the district 
court against five northwestern rail- 
roads, to recover $161,397 damages. The 
plaintiff alleges that the railroads failed 
to issue exchange bills of lading against 
shipments of grain, and did not complete 
delivery of the shipments in question. 
ATLANTA SEEKS NEW INDUSTRIES 
Attanta, Ga.—Business men of At- 
lanta have subscribed a fund of $1,000,- 
000 for a national advertising campaign 
to be conducted by the city during 1927. 
A similar one was conducted last year, 
though not on so extensive a scale, and 
as a result many new industries were 
obtained for Atlanta. 
Area Sown to Winter Wheat 
Wasurnoton, D. C.—The area sown to 
winter cereals in France is expected to 
be about equal to that of last year, the 
Department of Agriculture is advised. 
Lithuania reports an increase of about 
173,000 acres, as compared with the av- 
erage area planted during the past three 
years. Wheat seeding was much delayed 
in Greece. A _ report on the Ukraine 
states that some decrease in the acreage 
sown to winter cereals has taken place. 
Western Kansas Seed Corn Shortage 
Savina, Kansas.—Farmers who live in 
western Kansas will experience consid- 
erable difficulty in getting suitable seed 
corn for next spring’s planting, farmers 
from that district say, due to the failure 
of the corn crop throughout that section. 
Seed corn from eastern Kansas does not 
do well in the western section, on ac- 
count of the higher altitude. 





New Trade Publications | 











Standard Costs.—The standard cost sys- 
tem, as a means of controlling costs in 
manufacturing concerns at the executive 
fountain head, is described in a 28-page 
booklet, “Standard Costs,"’ issued by Ernst 
& Ernst, accountants. The booklet explains 
that standard costs represent a predeter- 
mined budget of costs—a yardstick with 
which to measure actual costs as the latter 
develop in the manufacturing process. Vari- 
ations that develop between standard costs 
and actual costs are the important elements. 
These variations show how the final profit 
will be influenced, upward or downward, 
and they suggest the rearons. Total actual 
costs cannot be determined until the manu- 
facturing process is complete, but the ele- 
ments of standard cost can be set up, and 
those of actual cost from day to day or 
week to week can be measured against 
these, so that the executive in control knows 
currently what he may expect when the 
manufacturing process is completed. The 
booklet will be mailed free on request. 

Baking Shares.—Albert G. Otgen & Co., 
investments, New York City, have published 
a booklet entitled “Chapters from the Story 
of the Southern Baking Co." This docu- 


ment, which is being distributed to the com- 
pany’s patrons, gives in an attractive man- 
ner a picture of the spectacular develop- 
ment of the Southern Baking Co. 
profusely illustrated. 


It is 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE | 








Alabama 
Charles Berry, wholesale grocer, Do- 
than, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Liabilities, $12,822.81; assets, $1,268. 
T. C. Hand, president of the Acme 
Bakery Co., Bay Minette, plans construc- 
tion of a new plant there early in 1927. 


Arkansas 
H. Hicks has purchased the B. A. Al- 
ton bakery, Bald Knob. 


; California 

Joseph Krisek has opened a bakery 
at Cutler. 

The Parisian Bakery, Mt. View, owned 
by J. B. and M. Casaucau, has moved 
to a new location. 

The New Poppy Bakery, formerly at 
Burlingame, has opened at 1002 Main 
Street, Redwood City. 

E. L. June has opened a feed and seed 
store at Baker Avenue and Otis Street, 
Bell. 

John Stohr has opened a bakery at 
814 Slauson Avenue, Bell. 

The Huffine Grain Co., Oxnard, is 
erecting a feed plant. 

The Temple (Cal.) Grain Co. has been 
organized to conduct a grain and feed 
business. 

William Hahn has sold the Liberty 
Bakery, 142’Sixth Street, San Francisco, 
to George Heeg. 

Minnetta E. Payne has purchased, the 
bakery of George S. Phelps, 2901 Tele- 
graph Avenue, Berkeley. 

David Leer has purchased a one third 
interest in the San Francisco Italian 
Paste Co., 619 East Lafayette, Stockton. 

A. J. Jacobson has opened the Polly 
Prim Bakery, 55 Santa Cruz, Los Gatos. 

Jose Lorenzo and Juan Codina have 
formed a bakery partnership in Vaca- 
ville. 

Basile & Caputo have opened a bakery 
at 1507 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 

The Merced (Cal.) Bakery will erect 
an addition. 

Connecticut 

The bakery of the J. B. LeClaire 

Estate, Jewett City, will be discontinued. 


Georgia 

F. M. Dean has purchased the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bakery, Quitman, from C. H. 
Wisenbaker, and renamed it Dean’s Pas- 
try Shop. 

Organization of W. H. Cain & Co., 
Savannah, has been announced, the com- 
pany planning to engage in the whole- 
sale feed and grain business. The firm 
is headed by W. H. Cain. Capital stock 
is $5,000. 

Illinois 

James Marshall, Champaign, has 
opened a bakery at McHenry, to supply 
wholesale and retail trade. 

The Peerless Mill & Elevator Co., feed 
manufacturer and grain dealer, Spring- 
field, has filed petition in bankruptcy. 

Alex Schnapp, proprietor of the Wau- 
conda (Ill.) Bakery, has purchased prop- 
erty at McHenry on which a baking plant 
will be erected. At present goods from 
the Wauconda plant will be handled 
through a salesroom at McHenry. 

The Chase Grain Co., Meadows, has 
installed a feed grinder. 


Indiana 
The McMahan-Leib Wholesale Co., 
Anderson, has purchased the business of 
the Spencer-Hogin Co., wholesale gro- 
cer, Marion. 
The Artistic Bakery has been opened 
at 4005 East Tenth Street, Indianapolis. 


lowa 

Glen Bartlett, Waterloo, has opened a 
bakery at Allison. 

The Lawn City Bakery Co., Cedar 
Falls, has opened in the Bruhn Building, 
405 Main Street. 

Walter Faser, Brooklyn, has installed 
a feed grinding unit in his elevator. 

C. R. Westmoreland, New Sharon, has 
sold his bakery to A. Fenton Meredith. 

Mrs. Elsie Benton has purchased a 
bakery in Story City. 

The Wallingford (Iowa) Co-Operative 
Elevator Co. has been incorporated by 
A. J. Anderson, W. G. Gordon, M. L. 


Soeth and Oscar Peterson, to conduct a 
grain, feed and lumber business. 

L. J. Kallmer and Charles Satterlee, 
of Ida Grove, have purchased the Par- 
low Bakery, Storm Lake. 

The Union (Iowa) Grain Co. stock- 
holders have voted to dispose of the 
business before the expiration of the 
charter, next June. 

C. E. Phillips has installed mixing and 
flour handling machinery in the Web- 
ster City (Iowa) Bakery. 


Kansas 
B. F. Arnold will open a wholesale 
bakery at 306 Broadway, Marysville. 


Kentucky 
The Wilson Grocery & Feed Co. has 
opened at Somerset. 


Maine 
The bakery of Lewis Morrison, Milo, 
has burned. 


Massachusetts 

Construction work has started on the 
large baking plant for First National 
Stores, Inc., Middlesex and Mystic ave- 
nues, Somerville, Boston. 

The bakery of E. Gingras, 2158 Main 
Street, Springfield, was damaged by fire. 

A flour stock in the Weston Bakery, 
877 Main Street, Waltham, was damaged 
by a fire which spread from an adjacent 
store, 

Michigan 

Henry Becker has purchased the bak- 
ery of Sipples & Robinson, Cedar 
Springs. 

Whitfield, Walter & Dawson, Pottiac, 
wholesale grocers, have opened their new 
warehouse on West Lawrence Street. 
The floor space is 50,000 feet, and cost 
approximately $175,000. 


Minnesota 

The Keys Cash Store, Inc., has been 
incorporated for $50,000 to deal retail 
and wholesale in groceries, fruits, vege- 
tables, etc. William M. Keys, 243 Lex- 
ington Avenue South, St. Paul, is among 
the incorporators. 

The Tracy (Minn.) Bakery suffered a 
$7,000 fire loss recently. 

Leo Mangar and John Janda have 
purchased the retail department of the 
bakery and confectionery business of J. 
A. Terry Le Sueur Center. 

Fire destroyed the five-story office and 
warehouse building of the Consumers’ 
Wholesale Supply Co., 311 Fifth Avenue 
North, Minneapolis. Damage was esti- 
mated at $450,000. The company oper- 
ates chain groceries throughout the 
Northwest. 

Benjamin Smith will open a bakery at 
Tracy. 

Mississippi 

The Picayune (Miss.) Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. is a new firm, of which S, A. 
Winborn and J. J. Watson are prin- 
cipals. 

Missouri 

Hillen & Parks have opened a feed 

store at Slater. 
Montana 

Headquarters of the Northwest Serv- 
ice Stores will be moved from Williston 
to Wolf Point. V. A. Lovell is office 
manager and accountant. The corpora- 
tion operates two grocery stores at Wil- 
liston and one each at Wolf Point, Glas- 
gow and Plentywood. 


Nebraska 

Henry Rasch, Friend, has sold his 
bakery to E. B. Froelich, of Enterprise, 
Kansas. 

The Royal Bakery, Sidney, has been 
sold by Fred Runge to Mrs. Dever and 
son. 

The Miller Wholesale Grocery Co. has 
been organized at Tecumseh, George W. 
Miller, manager. 

Kindness & Luther are successors to 
Amsberry & Luther, Broken Bow. The 
firm does a business in flour, feeds, salt, 
tankage, oyster shells, produce, etc. 


New Jersey 
R. C. Williams & Co., wholesale gro- 


cers, has taken over the grocery de- 
partment of Eckerson & Co., Jersey 








City. The latter firm will continue its 
oleomargarine manufacturing business. 
Arthur P. Williams is president of R. 
C. Williams & Co, 


New York 

Gregory John Vavaudes, wholesale and 
retail grocer, 190 Columbia Street, New 
York, has made an assignment to Eliza- 
beth Miskit, 510 West One Hundred and 
Eighty-fourth Street, New York City. 

George C. Buell & Co., Rochester, have 
announced withdrawal from the general 
wholesale grocery business. 

W. E. Webster has closed his bakery 
at Walton, and retired. His stock was 
sold-to O. J. Hoos, of the Hoos Bakery, 
and the equipment will be disposed of 
later. 

W. W. Colvin’s grist and feed mill, 
Forestville, burned Dec. 20. Loss was 
$15,000. 

The New York Doughnut Corporation 
has been formed by S. Berger, S. W. 
Barach and L. Moskowitz, with 50 shares 
stock, no par. W. L. Greenfogel, 331 
Madison Avenue, is attorney. 

Ohio 

The Clover Farm Stores Co., Cleve- 
land, is a new co-operative movement of 
manufacturers, wholesale grocers and 
retail grocers. Under the plan one 
wholesale grocer in each district is des- 
ignated to serve the retail members 
of the district. Wholesale grocers will 
receive the advantages of a large or- 
ganization in buying from manufactur- 
ers in large lots, passing this lower rate 
on to retailers in the organization. 

The National Bakery, Mansfield, Har- 
ry S. Stiffler, manager, is reported to 
have bought the Massie Baking Co., that 
city, operations under the new owner- 
ship beginning on Jan. 1. 

The Neal & Faudree mill, Gallipolis, 
has been restored, and will do feed 
grinding. Flour, bran and middlings 
will be bought in car lots, 


Oklahoma 

Mrs, Jeanette Franks has opened a 
wholesale bakery at 223 West Main 
Street, Ardmore. 

The Fletcher Grain & Grocery Co., 
Guyman, has been leased by Theodore 
and Walter Woods, Range. J. B. Lang- 
ston will continue as manager of the 
company. 

Ferrel Spivey and Fred Moore, Arch- 
er City, Texas, have purchased the Ash- 
inhurst Bakery, Waurika, from Mrs. 
Ashinhurst, who, however, will retain 
charge of the sales department. 


Oregon f 

The Martin Bros. Mill, Burns, manu- 
factures wheat flour, and a line of mixed 
feed for live stock and poultry. 

George Shaber has sold the Rainier 
Electric Bakery, Clatskanie, to F. J. 
Huntington, of Eugene. 

Newell Martens has opened a bakery 
at Union. 

Edward Beck, of North Bend, has 
purchased property on Sherman Avenue 
near California Street, Marshfield, on 
which he will erect a one-story and base- 
ment bakery. 


Pennsylvania 


The Haller Bakery, Altoona, has com- 
pleted the installation of new equipment, 
including a high speed mixer. 

The new baking plant of Carl H. 
Geyer, 4707 Frankford Avenue, Frank- 
ford, has opened. 

The Anderson Bakery, Youngsville, 
has added four trucks to its delivery 
service, opening. new routes. 

The mill of W. A. Garner, New Ken- 
sington, burned, with loss of $15,000. It 
was operated by E. H. Yarlett. 

The Blue Ribbon Pretzel Co., Read- 
ing, is reported bankrupt. 

The Holstein-Harvey National, Inc., 
has purchased the assets of the Shuster- 
Gormly Co., Jeannette, wholesale grocer 
and flour merchant, for $275,000. 

An informal reception was held on 
Dec. 30 at the plant of the Viviano Mac- 
aroni Mfg. Co., Carnegie, in honor of 
the fiftieth birthday anniversary of S. 
Viviano, president. 





South Dakota 
L. D. Vest and H. J. Snyder have 
purchased the City Bakery, Lemmon, 
from James Oleson. 


Tennessee 

Dobson & Co., Nashville, will open a 
branch wholesale grocery house at Mc- 
Kinney, Texas. 

The Tri-State Bakers’ Supply Co., with 
$10,000 capital, to handle a general line 
of bakery plant supplies, has been formed 
at Memphis. Reuben Groskind, 110 Jeff 
Street, is head of the company. 


Texas 

The baking plant under construction 
for Dilley Bros. Baking Co., at Borger, 
will be ready about Jan. 15. 

The stock of the Morris Grocery Co., 
wholesale, Dallas, suffered 35 per cent 
damage by fire and water recently. 

The Webster Grocery Co., Dallas, has 
opened a branch at Corsicana, with J. C. 
Lansford as manager. 

F. R. Cole has opened the City Bak- 
ery, Mesquite. 

A. Greiger has established a bakery at 
Spearman. 

The Groce-Parrish Grocery Co., Vic- 
toria, will open a branch at McAllen. 

A contract is to be awarded soon for 
the erection of a two-story brick addi- 
tion to the plant of the Steffler Baking 
Co., San Antonio, Texas, to cost about 
$10,000. 

Virginia 

The Peninsula Bakery, Newport News, 
shut down for two years, is being re- 
opened, with Stanley Miller as general 
manager. The bakery has been com- 
pletely renovated. 


Washington 

Fritz Blank, of Spokane, has _pur- 
chased the Dandelyon Bakery, Palouse, 
from B. P. Lyon. 

The Harris Purchasing System, Spo- 
kane, has changed its name to the Spo- 
kane Wholesale Grocery Co. 

England & Petersen, feed dealers, 
Vashon Island, Port Orchard, have 
opened a branch store at Harper, in 
charge of Charles England, a brother 
of one of the partners. 

Elmer Peake has sold his bakery at 
Shelton, Wash., to John P. Kuphal and 
Howard Dunbar. 


West Virginia 
The New System Bakery, Bluefield, 
has moved to its new location at 202 
Bland Street. 


Wisconsin 

The George Roll Grist and Planing 
Mill, Galesville, was damaged $10,000 by 
fire. 

Mr. Tromburg succeeds the partner- 
ship of Randall & Tromburg in the 
Grantsburg (Wis.) Bakery. Mr. Ran- 
dall will open a bakery at Osceola. 

The Martin Calf Feed Co., Mineral 
Point, has moved into its remodeled 
building at 111 Commerce Street. W. H. 
Huson is manager. 

The Odders Bakery, Inc., Racine, has 
been incorporated for $25,000 by Chris 
Odders, N. P. Nelson, Harold Sorenson 
and George Christensen. 

Clifford Young has purchased the feed 
mill of C. F. Kilian, Sugar Bush. 

The National Feed Co., 220-6 Oak 
Street, Fond du Lac, has opened a re- 
tail department for the sale of flour ani 
feed. 

John Farley has opened a feed mill at 
Royalton. 

The Walters Home Bakery, Shore- 
wood, has moved into new and larger 
quarters in the Perkins Building, 469 
Atwater Road. 

Ferdinand Schimke has opened the 
North Side Bakery, New London. 

The Odders Bakery Co., Racine, has 
been incorporated for $25,000, by Chris 
Odders, N. P. Nelson and Harold Sor- 
enson. 

The North Side Bakery, New London, 
has been reopened by Ferdinand 
Schimke. The shop has been closed for 
more than a month since the disappear- 
ance of J. C. Hammer, a World War 
veteran suffering from shell shock. 
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Will Co-operative -Advertising Increase Cflour Consumption? 


-JMlerchandising-. Advertising Director of the Knit Underwear and Glove 
Industries Thinks So—&mphatically 


JH AT co-operative merchandising-advertis- 
ing, backed by four co-ordinating es- 
sentials, has proven beyond a doubt its 
S| merit as a constructive and profitable in- 
| vestment for industries is the statement 
) of Byron G. Moon, president of the 
Byron G. Moon Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y., in a special 
interview with a representative of The Northwestern 
Miller. And if any man today is in a position to 
speak authoritatively on the subject it is Byron G. 
Moon, for he has for several years been directing the 
efforts of various industries along this line, and his 
efforts have met with unusual success. 

Citing instances where the results from co-operative 
merchandising-advertising have redounded to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the subscribers, Mr. Moon called 
attention to the flourishing conditions now prevailing 
in several industries, and contrasted them with those 
obtaining a few years ago. He mentioned specifically 
the American knit underwear and fine leather glove 
industries, and the woolen cloth industry of Scotland. 

Taking just one industry, the fine leather glove 
trade, Mr. Mood mentioned the interesting fact that 
manufacturers in this line now have the pleasure of 
witnessing their machines running at capacity, whereas 
a comparatively short time ago many of them were of 
the opinion that the best way to be a successful glove 
manufacturer was to get out of business—for the 
glove trade was considered to be on its “last legs.” 
But through co-operative merchandising-advertising, 
through the harmonious working together of all con- 
cerned, this industry has been lifted from the depths 
of depression to the sunlight of increased activity—and 
profitable activity at that. 

Aside from this, Mr. Moon declined to go into de- 
tail on the other accomplishments along this line, in 
which he has been interested, assuming the attitude 
that there was no need for elaboration on these 
achievements. 

But as for millers of flour—that was a different 
matter. There was no good reason, he thought, why 
co-operative merchandising-advertising could not be 
made to work for them, if it was harnessed properly, 
and the reins placed in the hands of capable drivers, 
who had the determination to see that their “load” was 
successfully pulled out of the mire. 

But before launching into a discussion of, and giv- 
ing advice on, this subject, he declared that producers 
should not let themselves be misled into believing that 
advertising alone is a panacea for their ills, or a “cure- 
all,” 

“The national advertisers of flour,” he said, “know 
mighty well that an advertising department by itself 
will not produce profits for the producers of flour, 
but that there are four essentials which must co- 
ordinate to bring about this result. These are: 

1. Product of merit and service. 

2. Sound sales policies. 

3. Efficient salesmen. 

4. Efficient advertising that is merchandised. 

“From experiences we have had in serving indi- 
vidual manufacturers, we find these four essentials 
are just as important when applied to an industry, 
with the exception that, when serving an industry, 
efficient selling must be that of methods which will 
improve the business of manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers alike. 

“The merchandising-advertising principles must be 
thought out just as carefully, if not more so, when 
applied to an industry. 

“Keep one other thing in mind: We endeavor to 
confine our energies to those things that will co- 
operatively produce 20 times as much results per 
dollar spent as if spent by the individual manufac- 
turer. That is why, in the underwear industry and 
the glove industry work, we have the following named 
highly organized departments: a department of Mer- 
chandising, one of News, one of Style, one of Health, 
one of Education and one of Sales. 

“We make use of advertising as a means of sup- 
porting the activities of these departments. 

“In my judgment there is no question but that co- 
operative advertising can enlarge the consumption of 
flour, but keep in mind that you must build the cart 
before you need the horsé—and that important cart 
is a well-thought-out plan that is practical. Then you 
need a well-organized department properly to put this 
plan into operation. Then, but not until then, should 
money be spent in co-operative advertising.” 

* * * 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 


O-OPERATIVE advertising has done for the paint 
and varnish industry what no other form of adver- 
tising could do, according to H. E. Mordan, assistant 











HE value of co-operative advertising by manu- 

facturers as a means of eliminating outside dan- 
gers which threaten the loss of a market to the entire 
industry, or when surveys reveal sales all along the 
line can be increased generally through an educational 
campaign, is set forth in an interesting manner in a 
booklet just published by the Metropolitan Insurance 
Co. under the heading, “Co-operative Advertising.” 
In this connection it has the following to say about 
the work being done in this direction by the knit under- 
wear industry: 

“The Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America resorted to co-operative advertising to combat 
a tendency on the part of consumers to drift away from 
knit underwear to woven garments. 

“While knit underwear has always dominated the 
market, nevertheless the new type of woven under- 
wear was well advertised and, naturally, attracted some 
followers. It was felt that competitive advertising by 
individual manufacturers or merchants was not suffi- 
ciently powerful to combat the situation. 

“Four years ago the knit underwear industry be- 
gan a co-operative advertising campaign to ‘sell’ the 
public, not on any particular make of underwear, but 
on the value of knit underwear of the weight, material 
and construction best suited to the individual require- 
ments of the wearer. 

“Sales of knit underwear have increased since the 
advertising started. 

“The conclusion seems to be that co-operative ad- 
vertising by manufacturers is desirable when some out- 
side danger threatens the loss of a market to the entire 
industry, or when market analysis reveals the possibil- 
ity of a general increase in sales all along the line 
through an educational campaign. Where one of these 
conditions does not occur, the probability is that in- 
creased sales can best be accomplished through indi- 
vidual advertising or co-operative advertising with 
dealers or noncompetitive manufacturers.” 





business manager of the Save the Surface Campaign, 
one of the largest and most successful enterprises 
of this kind that has been undertaken in America. 
Production figures gathered by the Department of 
Commerce show that the industry has been doubled 
since 1921, the year in which the association began its 
concerted program of advertising with the announced 
intention of attaining exactly that goal. 

“Of course,’ states Mr. Mordan, “much of this in- 
crease is due to individual manufacturers’ efforts, 
but the campaign has taught our tremendous poten- 
tial market to accept the efforts of individual manu- 
facturers, and has gone a long way in banding these 
firms together into an industry. The paint and var- 
nish industry in 1917 was not a complete or a smooth 
running organization.” 

The story of the “save the surface” movement is 
told in a booklet issued by the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York City: 

Doubling the output of an industry in four years 
may be simply good fortune or it may be a real stroke 
of genius coupled with an immense amount of well- 
directed energy. Save the Surface Campaign has un- 
doubtedly been the latter, since there were no striking 
industrial developments which made an unusual de- 
mand for paint, neither was the product new like 
radio, nor was it benefited by an advantageous style 
change. 

Up to 1919 the consumption of paint and varnish 
had barely kept pace with the country’s growth, and 
existing conditions indicated no unusual demand. 

Members of the industry then formed an organiza- 
tion for the sole purpose of increasing the consumption 
of paint and varnish. An investigation showed that 
the public was not using more than one fourth as 
much as should be used for the conservation of 
property. This gave the opportunity for attack from 
the standpoint of the welfare of consumers, and led 
to the slogan, “Save the Surface and You Save All.” 
This embodies the whole appeal to the public, and 
is estimated to be worth $1,000,000 a word. 

As a result of the early advertising, the slump 
of 1921 did not affect them nearly as much as it did 


related products. In that year they started on a 
campaign with the definite object of doubling the in- 
dustry by 1926. The increase in business over 1921 
has been as follows: 1922, 37.4 per cent; 1923, 63.6; 
1924, 73.9; 1925, double 1921. 

Instead of stopping to rejoice, however, they have 
immediately announced a new goal, “Triple the In- 
dustry by 1931.” 

Competition is still keen, but effort is directed to- 
ward the development of new business rather than the 
mere “swapping of customers.” The advertising of 
leading paint manufacturers has been greatly in- 
creased, and practically all make use of the Save the 
Surface background for their own promotional work. 

There is a basis for investment on the part of 
every branch of the paint and varnish industry, in- 
cluding manufacturers, producers of raw material, 
wholesalers, retailers and contracting painters. Manu- 
facturers are asked to pay % of 1 per cent of their 
gross sales. 

Leaders of the paint and varnish industry give 
Save the Surface a large share of the credit for dou- 
bling the industry. It has performed an educational 
function which made the advertising of each individual 
manufacturer more effective. 

No subscriptions are accepted from manufacturers 
except on a five-year agreement. Expenditures are 
divided as follows: advertising (in magazines and na- 
tional farm papers), 75.23 per cent; general adminis- 
tration, 18.9; films and exhibits, 46; trade and sales 
promotion, 3.7; financial solicitation, 1.35; slogan pro- 


tection, .26. 
* a * 


THE SOUTHERN CYPRESS 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


“The Wood Eternal” 


HE producers of tidewater cypress, which is a 

distinct species from the upland or yellow cypress, 
formerly sold their lumber for millwork; that is, 
trim, sash, ete. 

About 25 years ago the increasing production of 
southern pine and its lower cost of manufacture (for 
cypress must be weathered and dried at least eight 
months before it is ready for the market, which en- 
tails a heavy investment in raw material) virtually 
cut the market from under the feet of the cypress 
producer. Economic pressure compelled these cypress 
manufacturers to find new outlets, and during the 
transition period the industry was at a very low ebb. 

Some 17 years ago a small group of Louisiana pro- 
ducers united to open new, markets. The only other 
channel through which their lumber would reach the 
public was through the retail lumber yard. In this 
field they met instant and strenuous opposition. The 
lumber dealer already carried a number of species, 
was actively opposed to increasing his investment, 
and at that time did not understand the present sales 
idea of lumber specialization. 

The first campaign for “The Wood Eternal” (this 
designation was adopted early in the trade extension 
work and has been built into public consciousness to 
the point of its use in government reports and college 
text books as the descriptive term for tidewater cy- 
press) was a very modest one, amounting to about 
$30,000 for magazine space. This represented a vol- 
untary assessment of 10c per M on their cut by the 
participating manufacturers. 

At no time have the cypress manufacturers paid 
in more than 75c per M, and their fund has rarely 
amounted to more than $250,000 per annum. 

About 2,000,000 copies of the famous Cypress Pock- 
et Library have been distributed to the public. 

Despite their opposition, the retail lumber dealers 
have a larger proportionate investment in cypress than 
in any other species of lumber, due to the public 
demand for this highly specialized wood. 

And, what is most significant, the price curve of 
cypress during this period has been more nearly a 
straight line than for any other species of lumber 
produced in the United States, although cypress rep- 
resents but 2 per cent of the total lumber cut. 

It is generally admitted by members of this associa- 
tion that their maximum investment of 75c per M in 
trade extension work has yielded them an average extra 
profit of at least $5 per M. 

“This is probably the most complete illustration in 
American industry of the power of well-planned, stead- 
ily followed trade extension work. To our knowledge, 
it antedates any other such continuous effort. 

“The advertising part of the trade extension work 
has reached every factor of distribution, and has been 
built upon a ‘long swing’ program with demonstrated 
efficiency and success.” 
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PORTIONS of the text of Mr. Street's handbook on the law as it applies to 
the flour business and the allied branches of trade and commerce are being 


published in these columns. 


This volume, which has been in process of com- 


pilation for several years, is an important contribution to the literature of the 
breadstuffs industry. Copies may be had from The Miller Publishing Co., 118 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., at $5 each, postpaid. 


Some Further Aspects of the Law as It 


Applies to 


of the bankruptcy act provides 

that “a person shall be deemed to 
have given a preference if, being insol- 
vent, he has, within four months before 
the filing of the petition, or after the 
filing of the petition and before the ad- 
judication, procured or suffered a judg- 
ment to be entered against himself in 
favor of any person, or made a transfer 
of any of his property, and the effect of 
the enforcement of such judgment or 
transfer will be to enable any one of the 
creditors to obtain a greater percentage 
of his debt than any other of such cred- 
itors of the same class.” 

The act makes such preferential trans- 
fers voidable at the instance of the trus- 
tee in bankruptcy, he being authorized 
to recover the er transferred or 
its value. But, as decided in the case of 
Summerville vs. Stockton Milling Co., 
142 Cal. 529, 76 Pac. 243, insolvency of 
the debtor at the time of the transfer is 
an essential element of a voidable pref- 
erence; and the preferred creditor must 
have had metre cause to believe that 
the debtor was insolvent. 

- 7 


In the case of Edwards vs. Carondelet 
Milling Co., 108 Mo, “—-. 275, 83 S. W. 
764, it was held that where the question 
of a customer’s insolvency is so close 
that it becomes necessary to list his as- 
sets and debts to determine the fact, a 
creditor is not held to be lacking in dili- 
gence in failing to ascertain the custom- 
er’s solvency before accepting a transfer 
or security for indebtedness. 

Taking of a renewal mortgage without 
knowledge of the mortgaging miller’s 
insolvency does not constitute a voidable 
preferential transfer on the miller being 
adjudged a bankrupt, although the new 
mortgage may not be recorded until after 
the holder learns of the insolvency. (In 
re Ballard, 279 Fed. 574.) 


The Washington supreme court decid- 
ed in McKay vs. Sperry Flour Co., 163 
Pac. 877, that there was no invalid pref- 
erence of the flour company as a com- 
mission company’s creditor under the fol- 
lowing stated facts: 

The commission company owed the 
flour company several thousand dollars 
on account, and became insolvent at a 
time when one Brachvogel, a stockholder 
of the commission company, owed $8,800 
on his stock subscription. His mother- 
in-law mortgaged land to the flour com- 
pany for the amount due from him on 
the subscription, he agreeing to indem- 
nify her against loss. The commission 
company then credited his subscription 
as paid, At the time the commission 
company was insolvent, and it became 
bankrupt within four months, 

The decision of the supreme court pro- 
ceeds upon a theory that the somewhat 
complicated transactions involved no 
transfer of the commission company’s 
assets to the flour company in payment 
on account of the former’s debt to the 
latter. 


Q*r of the most important clauses 


The Scott County Milling Co., a Mis- 
souri corporation, was sustained before 
the Mississippi supreme court on an 
= point of law gr to the 
right to retain payments made by a 
bankrupt on account within four months 
preceding bankruptcy. (78 So. 792.) 

One Coor, local agent for the mill at 
Jackson, Miss., agreed to take stock in a 


Bankruptcy 


wholesale grocery company, payable in 
flour. The mill was not advised of this 
arrangement, although its district agent 
was. Flour worth $8,000 was shipped to 
Coor on open account covering some 
time, and he turned it over to the gro- 
cery company, of which he was manager, 
and it was sold in the course of that 
company’s business. Payment was made 
to the mill through checks of the gro- 
cery company. 

Coor never paid for his stock, and, 
according to the court’s finding, “depart- 
ed for parts unknown” about the time 
the grocery company became bankrupt. 
The payments to the mill having been 
made within four months immediately 
preceding bankruptcy, the trustee for the 
creditors sought to recover them as hav- 
ing amounted to voidable preference of 
the mill as a creditor, 

Reversing a judgment in favor of the 
trustee, the supreme court holds that 
there was no invalid preference, because 
there was nothing to show that the mill- 
ing company was advised at the time 
that the checks were received that the 
grocery company was insolvent, if it was 
then so. It was decided that such knowl- 
edge on the part of Coor could not be 
imputed to the mill, although he was its 
agent, for it is a well-settled rule that 
knowledge obtained by a corporation’s 
representative will not be regarded as 
constructive notice to the company if it 
pertains to a matter in which he has 
acted adversely to the interests of the 
corporation, 

- . 

There are various other qualifications 
and exceptions pertaining to the rule 
against preferential transfers. Among 
these, two are indicated in the case of 
Grocers’ Baking Co., 266 Fed 900, where- 
in it was decided that mortgages given 
by a baking company to flour dealers 
did not constitute an invalid preference, 
where the bankrupt baking company had 
thereby become enabled to continue its 
operations and its estate had thereby 
been augmented, The court said: 

“The directors of the bankrupt and 
Connell & Baldwin [the flour dealers| 
believed, and had apparent good reason 
to believe, that the concern would be 





tided over a temporary embarrassment, 
and would, by the advancement made by 
Connell & Baldwin, be able to continue 
business and preserve the estate. Con- 
nell & Baldwin subtracted nothing from 
the assets of the estate when they took 
the papers from the baking company. 
On the contrary, they d to the 
estate, by furnishing flour, lard, etc., for 
its operation, in harmony with the major 
purpose of making the notes and mort- 
gages. To constitute a preferential 
transfer within the meaning of the bank- 
ruptcy act, there must be a parting with 
the bankrupt’s property for the benefit 
of the creditor and a consequent diminu- 
tion of the bankrupt’s estate.” 
* 7 

Where a wholesale dealer in flour con- 
tracted to sell quantities to retail deal- 
ers, they giving trade acceptances in 
payment, and flour was deposited to their 
credit in a warehouse, it was held by the 
United States district court, northern 
district of Alabama, that the wholesal- 
er’s trustee in bankruptcy was not en- 
titled to reclaim the flour for the benefit 
of creditors on the ground that the de- 
posits of the goods constituted a voidable 
preference in favor of the buyers. (In 
re Will V. Connell Co., 278 Fed. 288, 
affirmed, 285 Fed. 12.) 

The decision rests partly on findings 
that the transactions were conducted in 
good faith, that the buyers had no rea- 
son for believing that the bankrupt was 
insolvent when the goods were delivered 
to them, and that they did not receive 
more goods than were sufficient to satis- 
fy thelr respective trade acceptances. 

The evidence showed that 30 days or 
more prior to the adjudication of bank- 
ruptcy, each of the claimants executed 
separate trade acceptances, due approxi- 
mately 60 days after date, to cover the 
purchase of flour and lard from the 
bankrupt. These trade acceptances were 
immediately discounted by the Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Bank, the bank 
with which the bankrupt did business, 
and the cash was then placed to the 
credit of the bankrupt. e money thus 
obtained by the bankrupt was used by it 
in the due and regular conduct of its 
business. 

About 80 days after the bankrupt had 
obtained the money upon the trade ac- 
ceptances, the bankrupt “phoned” each 
of the respective claimants that it ex- 
pected a large shipment from the “Hazel 
Milling Co.” upon consignment, that their 
flour was in its warehouse, and that the 
bankrupt needed its warehouse space and 
desired claimants to remove their flour 
at once. 

The claimants’ stores were small and 
some miles distant from the bankrupts’ 
store, and it was not convenient for them 
to take the flour at once; thereupon, at 
the suggestion of the bankrupt, the bank- 
rupt caused each of the claimants’ flour 
to be hauled to the public warehouse of 
the Harris company, and there stored 
separately in the name of each of the 
respective claimants, causing uniform 
warehouse receipts to be issued to each 
claimant, describing thereon the specific 
property stored in the warehouse. These 
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THIS WEERK’S COVER 


YAM SHAW, British artist, whose painting appears on the cover of 
this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller, was noted principally 
He did creditable work both in pen and 


Critics ascribed to his illustrations evidence of an imaginative fancy, 
declaring, frankly, that his draftsmanship was academic, but that he was 
forever animated by the spirit of his theme. 
all his fecundity of pictorial fancy and invention, his charm and richness 
of design, his technical equipment and romantic sense of beauty as an 
imaginative stimulus, the artistic emotion with him was always secondary 
True decorative quality was inherent in every design he 
But a picture of Byam Shaw’s impels one always to look for the 
message of its subject before the beauty of its art. 
foremost an illustrator, a pictorial story teller, er equipped 

»sychological intuitions, a graphic allegorist 
appy sensibility for the lovely aspects of life, and a 
gentle humor for the ironies of human nature and circumstance.” 

The colored illustrations for “The Garden of Kama” are believed by 
many critics to have been his most beautiful painting. Prior to his death, 
in 1919, he completed “The Flag,” an allegorical painting, which occupied 
a distinguished place in the Canadian War Memorials Exhibition at Bur- 
He excelled in genre painting. 
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receipts were at once delivered to the 
claimants. There was no fraud,- collu- 
sion, or bad faith between the warehouse 
company and the bankrupt, nor between 
the warehouse company and any of the 
claimants. 

pens of the case, the court said: 
“On this hearing it was not asserted 
that there was any fraud in fact. How- 
ever, the referee concluded that ‘no spe- 
cific article was separated from the mass 
of the property, so as to give the claim- 
ant title thereto.’ 

“Upon the evidence in this case I am 
forced to conclude that this finding of 
the referee was erroneous, and not based 
upon any evidence or facts. The evi- 
dence shows that the flour and lard de- 
scribed in the respective receipts were 
delivered to the public warehouse, and 
there stored and held for the purchasers 
who had previously paid for such goods. 
To each claimant a separate uniform 
warehouse receipt was issued, describing 
his specific property. These facts con- 
stituted a complete sale and delivery of 
the goods to each claimant. 

“It is not true that the purchasers 
were unable to identify their specific 
property, for the facts show that some 
of the claimants did go to the warehouse, 
present their receipts, and withdraw 
from the warehouse part of the flour as 
it was needed by them in their retail 
business, prior to the bankruptcy of the 
Will V. Connell Co., the bankrupt here. 

“The bankrupt had no right, legal or 
equitable, to disturb the claimants in the 
enjoyment of the merchandise it had 
sold and delivered to them; especially so 
in view of the fact that the bankrupt had 
collected all of the purchase price for 
the goods prior to their delivery. It can- 
not be maintained that the trustee has 
any greater right in this case than the 
bankrupt had. The rights of the trustee 
are those of a judgment creditor of the 
bankrupt. 

“As I have said, these goods were sold, 
delivered, and the money collected there- 
for some days prior to the bankruptcy; 
and all of the dealings and transactions 
had by and between the claimants and 
the bankrupt and the claimants and the 
warehouse storage company were regu- 
lar, and without any taint of or even 
suspicion of fraud. Upon the day these 
claimants’ merchandise was delivered to 
them at the warehouse there was no 
judgment creditor to complain, and no 
other one occupying such position. The 
bankrupt had no control over the flour 
and lard after they were delivered to 
the warehouse company, The claimants 
had no control over them until the ware- 
house receipts were presented, storage 
charges paid, and delivery demanded. 
Manifestly, therefore, it was immaterial 
as to how the goods were stored by the 
warehouse company in its warehouse. 
The company was compelled to deliver 
to each respective claimant the specific 
flour and lard called for in each indi- 
vidual receipt, upon demand, This is 
elementary common law. . . . 

“IT am clearly of the opinion from the 
evidence in this case and from the terms 
of the warehouse receipts themselves that 
the warehouse company, when the goods 
described in the respective receipts were 
received by it, immediately became both 
the — and bailee of the claimants, 
and therefore, as a matter of law, this 
consummated a perfected sale and de- 
livery of the goods to the respective 
claimants, 

“Now, taking another view of the case, 
there is no doubt from the evidence that 
the bankrupt estate was not in any way 
depleted by the transaction had with 
these claimants and sought to be im- 
peached by the trustee. The claimants 
executed lawful acceptances approxi- 
mately 30 days before the delivery of the 
goods in question, payable to the order 
of the bankrupt... . 

“Here the bankrupt discounted the 
claimants’ trade acceptances. . . . It 
received in return for the acceptances 
their full face value, and used the money 
thus obtained in the proper and ordinary 
course of its business. Subsequent to 
the receipt of the money, and prior to 
the bankruptcy, the bankrupt delivered 
to the claimants the goods due under 
and by virtue of the terms of the trade 
acceptances. The bankrupt received full 
pay for the merchandise now claimed by 
these petitioners. All the creditors of 
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the bankrupt estate enjoyed the fruits 
of their money put into the bankrupt 
estate.” 

DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS 

In ascertaining what claims against a 
bankrupt estate are entitled to share in 
distribution of available assets, any 
creditor whose claim has been allowed 
may object to another claim, allowance 
of which affects the objector. And, of 
course, the trustee in bankruptcy, as 
representative of all the legitimate cred- 
itors, is entitled to, and should, object to 
allowance of an improper claim. 

After the extent and nature of a bank- 
rupt’s assets and liabilities have been 
arrived at, the assets are to be disposed 
of so far as they will go in meeting dif- 
ferent classes of obligations of the estate, 
according to right to precedence. 

Taxes due Uncle Sam, the state, coun- 
ty, district, or municipality are to be 
paid first. Then comes the “actual and 
necessary cost of preserving the estate 
subsequent to the filing of the petition,” 
filing fees by creditors in certain cases, 
and costs of administration, including 
“one reasonable attorney’s fee,” etc. 

Until a few years ago, the bankruptcy 
act might just as well have stopped right 
here. After the “costs of administra- 
tion” were paid, it often happened that 
there was not enough left to keep the 
creditors supplied with toothpicks for a 
week. Too often the attorney didn’t 
happen to be “reasonable,” and some fees 
allowed attorneys in bankruptcy cases 
were so large that even many a surgeon 
would have hesitated to charge as much 
for removing an appendix. 

Within my own professional recollec- 
tions—and I claim to be a young man 
yet—the dollars of bankrupt estates have 
been treated, like wild ducks, as be- 
longing to the first man to bring them 
down. The main difference between 
hunting ducks and dollars lay in the fact 
that there was no closed season on bank- 
ruptey proceedings. Trustees, receivers 
and attorneys being within close range of 
the dollars when they started to fly, 
didn’t let many of them get away, but 
sometimes a few flew in the direction of 
creditors. 

Now, however, there is a general rec- 
ognition of the fact that a bankrupt’s 
creditors are entitled to what can be con- 
served on a reasonably economical ad- 
ministration of the estate. If an attor- 
ney asks too large a fee, some creditor 
is apt to ask questions concerning equi- 
table ownership of the proceeds that re- 
motely remind one of the Negro who 
protested against his lawyer retaining a 
watch as a fee for securing the darkey’s 
acquittal on a charge of stealing the self- 
same watch. Sam very plausibly asked, 
“Say, boss, who stole dat watch?” 

After satisfying charges of adminis- 
tration, the next class entitled to prior- 
ity includes “wages due to workmen, 
clerks, traveling or city salesmen, or 
servants which have been earned within 
three months before the commencement 
of the bankruptcy proceedings, not ex- 
ceeding $300 to each claimant.” This 
clause, it seems, is clearly broad enough 
to cover a bankrupt mill’s salesmen who 
have worked on commission, but not com- 
missions due independent brokers. 

The next class, in order of priority in 
distributing a bankrupt’s assets, covers 
debts given priority under state laws. 
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Herculaneum, in which they claim to 
pay a quarter to a half cent more per 
bushel than we do for wheat and charge 
us with docking the farmers around 
Pompeii a pound per bushel more than 
necessary for cockle, wild buckwheat and 
pigeon grass seed. They make the broad 
tatement that we have made all our 
money in that way and claim that Mr. 
Lucretius, of our mill, has erected a 
fine house which the farmers allude to 
as the “wild buckwheat villa.” 

We do not, as a general rule, pay any 
attention to this kind of stuff, but when 
two snide Romans, who went to Hercu- 
laneum without a dollar and drank stale 
beer out of an old Etruscan tomato can 
the first year they were there, assail our 
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bearin 


of our neighbors to our own. 


whom we are expected to dwell. 





Bill Nye’s Estimate of the Branny Fanatics 


From “Flour; Its Uses and Abuses,” in the 1890 Holiday Number 
of The Northwestern Miller 


UCH folly is ages in by those who seek out all sorts of bran 
M Svante and eat them because poor people in other ages 

and other countries who worked out of doors and went to bed early, 
survived them. Bran mashes with carpet tacks in them cannot bring the 
flush of health to those who breathe the impure air of close, hot, rout or 
ballrooms until a late hour, neither can costly health lifts, worked by hired 
help, remove superfluous flesh. We are prone as a people to run after 
new notions, forgetting the better ones among the old. One man believes 
that his stomach has been injured by rich food, while another thinks that 
his kidneys have become honeycombed by lack of exercise; so the former 
sits all day in the house looking out the window, watching, meantime, the 
antics of his gastric economy wading around knee-deep in the bran pile 
that he has buried it under, while the man with the throbbing kidneys loads 
his wilted gastric follicles with fruit cake and swings a set of Indian 
clubs till his bill for brackets and things warns him to desist. Let us seek 
to retain and maintain health, not alone by eating the woody fiber and hen 
feed and ground cockle, and pigeon grass, and bird manna, and wheatina, 
and cuttle-bone of every crank who is allowed, by the asylum where he 
boards, to practice on other inmates by inventing health food, or by shame- 
fully abusing a sand-bag or rupturing a health lift, but by a sensible, 
reasonable combination of treatment, involving cheerful muscular activity 
and manual exercise, such as Old Sledge or Muggins, meantime eating 
such healthful food as we can lay hands on, preferring always the grub 
Thus we will live long and happily, and our 
death will not be hailed with ill-concealed anguish by the seraphim among 








integrity, we feel justified in making a 
prompt and final reply. We desire to 
state to the Roman farmers, that we do 
not test their wheat with the crooked 
brass tester that has made more money 
for Messrs. Toecorneous & Chilblainicus 
than their old mill has. We do not do 
that kind of business. Neither do we 
buy a man’s wheat at a cash price and 
then work off 400 or 500 pounds of 
XXXX Imperial hog feed on him in 
part payment. When we buy a man’s 
wheat we pay him in money. We do not 
seek to fill him up with sour Carthagin- 
ian cracked wheat and orders on the 
store. 

We would also call attention to the im- 
provements that we have just made in 
our mill. Last week we put a new han- 
dle in the upper buhr and we have also 
engaged one of the best head millers in 
Pompeii to turn the crank daytimes. Our 
old head miller will oversee the business 
at night, so that the mill will be in full 
blast night and day except when the 
head miller has gone to his meals or 
stopped to spit on his hands. 

The mill of our vile contemporaries at 
Herculaneum is an old one that was 
used around Naples 100 years ago to 
smash rock for the Neapolitan road, and 
is entirely out of repair. It was also 
used in a brick yard here near Pompeii; 
then an old junk man sold it to a ten- 
derfoot from Jerusalem as an ice cream 
freezer. He found that it would not 
work, and so used it to grind up potato 
bugs for blisters. Now it is grinding 
ostensible flour at Herculaneum. 

We desire to state to the farmers about 
Pompeii and Herculaneum that we aim 
to please. We desire to make a grade 
of flour this summer that will not have 
to be run through the coffee mill before 
it can be used. We will also pay you the 
highest price for good wheat and give 
you ape weight. Our capacity is now 
greatly enlarged, both as to storage and 
grinding. We now turn out a sack of 
flour complete and ready for use, every 
little while. We have an extra handle 
for the mill, so that in case of accident 
to the one now in use, we need not shut 
down but a few moments. We call at- 
tention to our XXX XXX Gitthere brand 
of flour. It is the best flour in the mar- 
ket for making angel’s food and other 
celestial groceries. We fully warrant it, 
and will agree that for every sack con- 
taining whole kernels of corn, corn cobs 
or other foreign substances, not thorough- 
ly pulverized, we will refund the money 
already paid and show the person 
through our mill, a cut of which appears 
in this circular. 

We would also like to call the atten- 
tion of. farmers and housewives around 
Pompeii to our celebrated, noiseless 
dough squatter, an engraving of which 
we herewith furnish. It is purely auto- 
matic in its operation, requiring only two 
men to work it. With this machine two 
men will knead all the bread they can 


eat and do it easily, feeling thoroughly 
refreshed at night. They also avoid that 
dark maroon taste in the mouth so com- 
mon in Pompeii on arising in the morn- 
ing. 

To those who do not feel able to buy 
one of these machines, we would say that 
we have made arrangements for the ap- 
proaching season so that those who wish, 
may bring their dough to our mammoth 
squatter and get it treated at our place 
at the nominal price of two bits per 
squat. Strangers calling for their squat 
tt aa ce dough will have to be identi- 

ed. 

Do not forget the place, Via VIII, 
near Stabian gate. 

Lucretivs & Procatus. 

Dealers in choice family flour, cut feed 
and oatmeal with or without clinkers in 
it. Try our lumpless bran for indiges- 
tion. 

(Dictated letter.) 


CONCERNING THE 
MILLS OF THE GODS 


From “Mills of Mythology,” in the 1897 
Holiday Number of The North- 
western Miller 


The mills of the gods grind slowly, 

But they pulverize middlings fine. 
ONE of the most interesting mills of 

the gods took place between Atlas 
and Vulcan. Atlas had just been down- 
street to have his picture taken for the 
frontispiece of a geography, and on his 
way back had to pass the blacksmith 
shop of Vulcan, who was engaged in 
half-soling a Centaur. Vulk was a little 
irritable, having been out the night be- 
fore with Bacchus, and the Centaur had 
kicked him twice into a pile of scrap 
iron, 

“What is that I smell, Vulk?” says 
Atlas, picking up a hot nail and then 
laying it carefully down and looking 
thoughtfully at the blister. “Is it the 
hot paring of a Centaur’s hoof, or did 
you get your whiskers scorched?” 

“It’s none of your buggosh business,” 
says Vulcan, “and you better run along 
back and hump yourself to that intel- 
lectual job of yours, or somebody’ll put 
a nice new dome on you.” 

“Possibly, you think you can do it,” 
says Atlas, looking at his watch, to see 
how much time he had. 

“I’m a peaceable god as you'll find 
in a day’s walk, but,” says Vulk, taking 
off his leather apron, and swatting Atlas 
across the mouth with it, “how do you like 
the flavor of that, you round-shouldered 
dude, you?” 

With that, Atlas made a pass at him, 
but the blow fell short, and threw him off 
his balance. As he straightened up, he 
got an astonisher on his nose, which 
maddened him like everything. 

Then it occurred to him that it 
wouldn’t do to let Vulcan get in many 
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of these, for they were too much in the 
blacksmith’s line, while Atlas, himself, 
with his powerful back and loins, was 
better at a clinch and grapevine jerk. 

As he rose to his knees, he gathered 
Vulcan in his embrace, and, before blows 
could be exchanged, drew the learned 
blacksmith across his hip, and, cracking a 
rib or two, hurled him across the dash- 
board of Neptune’s trap, which had been 
left there to have a new clevis put on 
the whiffietree. 

The mill continued most of the fore- 
noon, it is said, and, as the whistle blew 
for 12 o’clock, Vulcan was just about to 
put an illuminated preface on Atlas, 
when Jove dropped in to see if his thun- 
derbolts had been repaired, and stopped 
the fight. 

The above is all I know regarding the 
mills of the gods. 

Buu Nye. 


Food Facts for Menus 





HERE is a_ growing resentment 

against the self-appointed teacher 

of dietary practices, as it develops 
that most advice to eat raw food is 
given by those who have raw foods to 
sell, and that the loudest advocates of 
strange and unusual food habits have 
their methods bound between book cov- 
ers which may be purchased after the 
lecture. 

There is another type of food advice 
which is helpful, the information about 
food choice which enables the diner to 
select good food combinations from the 
menu, 

Many progressive restaurants now 
show the nutritive value of food in such 
a way that one may arrange his calory 
intake in an intelligent manner. The 
Kahler Hotel, Rochester, Minn., has a 
department of dietetics, and studies 
diets as carefully as it does any other 
item of its service. It publishes a book 
of food facts for its patrons, and suc- 
cinctly sets out its creed in the state- 
ment that “a properly balanced diet is 
the hub around which the wheel of life 
revolves.” Its division of the essential 
food elements into carbohydrates, protein, 
fats and accessory food materials is defi- 
nite and complete, and avoids the too 
common mistake of classifying foods in- 
to good and bad groups. There are no 
bad groups in the Kahler arrangement. 
Rather there is a sound appreciation of 
the fact that all foods are good foods 
when eaten under proper conditions. 

With the increasing tendency to go 
outside the home dining room for food, 
there is placed in the hands of restau- 
rateurs a splendid chance to give sound 
nutritional advice. If the suggestions 
are simply phrased and kept free from 
the folly of fads and dietetic absurdities, 
they will do much to build up a better 
understanding of the importance of an 
all around diet which is complete with- 
out being rigorous or unpleasant.—Bak- 
ing Technology. 


WHY LESS BREAD IS EATEN 


A recent study of food statistics con- 
firms the statement that one reason for 
the lessened use of bread is a rapidly 
growing use of other carbohydrate foods, 
especially sugar. In 1921, 40,000,000 Ibs 
milk were used in making milk choco- 
late, most of which is sold in the form 
of nickel and dime bars to children hun- 
gry for energy foods or as desserts after 
inadequate lunches. In 1924 the con- 
sumption of milk for this purpose had 
increased to 194,000,000 Ibs and last year 
the huge amount of 290,000,000 Ibs milk 
went to the making of milk chocolate. 
Even a casual study of these figures will 
show the reason for the lessened use of 
many hundred million loaves of bread. 

Is there any good reason why some 
of this trade should not be diverted to 
the baker? Cannot cakes be made equal- 
ly appealing to the child?—Baking Tech- 
nology. 





Canada’s trade for the seven months 
ended Oct. 31 amounted to $1,290,478,- 
120, compared with $1,248,483,365 for the 
corresponding period of last year. Ex- 
ports were $693,146,830, as against $714,- 
863,452 in 1925; imports $597,331,290, 
against $533,619,913; leaving a favorable 
balance of $95,815,540, against $181,243,- 
539 in 1925. 
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THE SANCTITY OF AGE 

The managing directors of large stores, 
and large businesses generally, are fond 
of being called “captains of industry.” 
They have the ready ear of the news- 
papers, and from time to time deliver 
solemn platitudes as if they were newly 
discovered truths. Recently the London 
daily neueprpers gave great prominence 
to a speech by one of these gentlemen, 
who is himself some 53 years of age, ex- 
tolling the superiority of young men in 
business. Many a firm, he said, has been 
ruined because the old hands have been 
retained or have stayed too long. The 
retort, which came readily, was that 
quite as many, or more businesses, had 
been ruined by the unaided activities of 
young men. It is generally recognized 
that old businesses need, from time to 
time, infusion of young blood, but with- 
out discarding all that is valuable in the 
experience of the old. 

In spite of the long history of the bak- 
ing trade in this country, it is quite un- 
usual to find businesses kept in the same 
family for over a century, and the ma- 
jority of trades seem to peter out alto- 
gether within that period. This trade 
mortality makés the case of the highly 
successful firm of F. H. Thompson & 
Son, Ltd., of Cork, worthy of notice. It 
has not only reached its hundredth year, 
but is still under the control of the fam- 
ily by which it was founded. Not the 
least interesting part of its life story is 
that, while the original proprietors are 
still in charge, the lineal descendants of 
the original workers help to run the busi- 
ness. At a centenary celebration, W. F. 
Thompson stated that the employee who 
presented the address had been in the 
service of the firm for 57 years, while his 
father had worked for it for 50 years, 
and his son for 22. Thus three genera- 
tions had been continuously employed by 
the Thompsons. Another employee pres- 
ent had in the same way succeeded his 
father and grandfather. The Thompson 
firm is still one of the most successful in 
Ireland, with establishments in Cork, 
Queenstown, Dublin, etc. The retention 
of the old employees has produced no 
sign of decadence. 

JoHN KmkLanp. 
$44 
WHEN SILENCE IS NOT GOLDEN 

Dignified silence sounds all right, but 
it is a poor salesman. When the mother 
is about to choose between more bread or 
a packet of somebody’s cereal food, she 
will find nothing but the loaf to recom- 
mend itself, but all sorts of allurements 
to recommend the packet food. It may 
not be equal value, but the chances are 
that the allurements will influence her 
choice. She can read daily the most scan- 
dalous lies about bread and: recipes for 
the use of packet food. The miller looks 
on from a distance, but the mother does 
not even know that. The miller has got 
to fight for his share of the domestic 
trade if he wants it, or—get out of busi- 
ness! If there was once a range of choice 
in constructive schemes, they have all 
gone into thin air save the one which is 
the strongest and the most hopeful. To 
avert greater evils, if propaganda is re- 
garded as an evil, it should be given an 
adequate trial—Milling (Liverpool). 

2% 
ARE YOU THERE? 

A statement was made recently to the 
effect that Americans indulge in 46,000,- 
000 telephone conversations a day, and 
that in New York City alone there are 
at this moment more telephones than, in 
the whole of Great Britain. Business 
managers in New York are in daily ver- 
bal contact with San Francisco, 2,800 
miles distant, and it is suggested that the 
Londoner thinks a long time before put- 
ting a call through to Glasgow, 400 miles 
away. The popularity of the phone in 
America is probably part and parcel of 
the “hustle” policy in that country of 
which much is heard, but the efficiency of 
which does not greatly impress the visi- 
tor. The average Englishman is not 
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anxious to be chased by calls at unex- 
pected hours of the day and night. In 
fact, he is inclined to dispense with the 
phone in his house to prevent intrusion on 
his leisure and repose. 

Probably corn merchants and millers 
use the phone as much as, if not more 
than, any other trade in the country. In 
their case they are connected with the mill 
or office by the necessities of their busi- 
ness, from the clamorous attentions of 
which they cannot long escape, even if 
they desire to do so. In this matter, 
therefore, the policy of making greater 
use of the phone does not apply so much 
to the grain and milling trades as to other 
occupations, and in any case we have had 
the thrilling information this week that 
there were 930,000,000 local calls and 
80,000,000 trunk calls in this “darned 
little country” last year. The business 
world would be more pleased to hear of 
the reintroduction of the penny post than 
of record breaking figures of the number 
of telephone calls, useful and convenient 
as that instrument is admitted to be.— 
Milling (Liverpool). 

&O4 


THE NEW PRAIRIE SCHOONER 

Mr. and Mrs. John Stundebeck and 
their nine children recently settled in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, after having 
traveled from their home in Minnesota 
in a modern covered wagon train con- 
sisting of a motor truck built and 
equipped like a regular house, and a 
passenger touring car. The house on the 
motor truck was large enough to shelter 
the big family with all reasonable com- 
forts and room. The family carried with 
it about $3,500 worth of farming equip- 


ment. 
&& 
A BABOON IN A BOOKING OFFICE 


An amusing incident happened the 
other day at the Crystal Palace, near 
London. A baboon, which was being con- 
veyed to a private menagerie at the 
Crystal Palace, escaped from its wooden 
cage and took possession of the booking 
office at the railway station just at the 
rush hour of the morning when business 
folk were on their way to town. When 
the baboon broke from its cage, which 
was standing in the booking office, the 
clerk disappeared to summon help and 
meantime the monkey turned out the 
ticket pigeon-holes and scattered the 
tickets on the floor and then turned its 
attention to the open bags of money 
which were standing ready at hand for 
change. It finally stationed itself at the 
window and busied itself with the ticket 
punching machine, until perhaps an- 
ncyed by the faces on the other side of 
the window which were watching its 
pranks with much interest, it began hurl- 
ing the tickets and coins through the win- 
dow. Many passengers missed their 


usual train through being unable to book 
and finally the officials announced that 
they could travel without tickets and pay 
the other end. To stop the generosity of 
the monkey in its distribution of tickets 
and money, the window was boarded up. 
The game ended when one of the menag- 
erie keepers appeared, placed a sack 
over the monkey and carried it off. 


' & % 
SIEGE BREAD 

W. A. P. Martin’s account of the siege 
of the Peking legations in 1900 came to 
hand the other day from an old book 
shelf. It was well worth the re-reading. 
Dr. Martin spoke feelingly of the Swiss 
innkeeper, Chamot, whose foresight and 
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bravery did much to keep the diplomatic 
colony alive. “To us,’ wrote Mr. Mar- 
tin, known as one of the greatest of 
China’s foreign educators, “he was ‘Cor- 
vus Eliae,’ the raven of the Prophet Eli- 
jah, bringing us bread morning and eve- 
ning, but (what a pity!) no meat. He 
head newly opened a hotel, which, aided 
by his brave wife, who carried a rifle 
and used it with effect, he fortified and 
defended. He opened a flour mill for 
the occasion, and kept his bakery run- 
ning at high speed to supply bread (sour 
and coarse it was), barely sufficient for 
a thousand mouths.” Often was he fired 
on, his bread cart being piered by many 
bullets, and once the flag that adorned 
the cart was shot away. 








Certification of the Protein Content of Wheat 


RE hard spring and hard winter 
wheat shipments before long to 
carry a tag or a certificate of some 

sort, giving the protein content as a 
guide to the miller in his buying? Like- 
wise, are flour containers to carry labels, 
giving the protein content of the flour 
within as a guide to the baker? 

“Already a large proportion of the 
hard wheat marketed in the United 
States is subjected to chemical analysis 
before the price is determined,” says 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, of the division of agri- 
cultural biochemistry, Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. “Dealers 
in wheat, who never thought of its com- 
position until a few seasons ago,” adds 
Dr. Bailey, “now offer their choice wheat 
with a chemist’s certificate very promi- 
nently displayed.” 

Dr. Bailey believes that the practice 
probably will become common, if not, 
indeed, universal, as soon as the relation 
of the crude protein content of flour to 
the loaf volume of bread has been defi- 
nitely established, and work in that di- 
rection is being pushed rapidly by ce- 
real chemists. If the practice does be- 
come general, it is believed that it will 
work decidedly to the advantage of the 
farmers in regions which produce high 
protein wheat. This advantage will 
come in the form of premium prices 
which will in some measure at least off- 
set the transportation charges for get- 
ting the wheat to distant markets. 

The latest contribution, which seems 
to point to the possibility of the early 
tabulation of the relationships for the 
use of millers and bakers and to the tag- 
ging of shipments, is that of Dr. Bailey, 
and Dr. R. C. Sherwood, of the Minne- 
sota Testing Mill, Minneapolis, in an ar- 
ticle recently printed in Cereal Chem- 
istry. 

In this article these gentlemen report 





HOSE whose interest runs backward to the early days of the flour milling 
industry at Minneapolis, and to the romantic period when the Falls of St. 
Anthony were being harnessed to their flourishing tasks, will find the life 
of those times attractively illuminated by a popular novel that is on the book- 


stands this season. 


The writer is Maud Hart Lovelace, a Minnesota woman, and 


the book is “The Black Angels,” a historical romance with Minnesota as its 


major setting. 


The publishers are the John Day Co., New York. Mrs. Lovelace 


makes much of the fabulous Winslow House, views of which are reproduced 


above from the famous Bromley collection of photographs. 


“Twin towns,” 


she writes, “flanked the river near the broad Falls of St. Anthony, a sheet of 


living water in the ardent July sun. 


was soon to lose itself in the brisk young Minneapolis. 


The older town, named for the falls, . . . 


They were already 


joined by a fine suspension bridge and by their common interest in the flour 


and lumber mills. 


Commerce had laid a finger on these draperied isles and 


banks, but it was a finger only. A second Niagara Falls,—another Saratoga,— 
these prophecies clustered: about Minneapolis then; and hotels were springing 


up in those wilds about the falls. . 


. There rose the Winslow House, four 


stories of bluestone, iron balconies, a flagstaff—could New York boast any- 
thing finer? From its lookout one could see for 20 miles, see the towers of 
Fort Snelling and the confluence of the rivers.” 








the results of tests of 266 lots of wheat, 
all of the hard, red spring type, origi- 
nating in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Montana, purchased 
in car lots on the Minneapolis market, 
and made into flour at the Minnesota 
Testing Mill. The results are shown in 
the following table: 


-—Per cent crude protein——, Average loaf 


Range— Average volume (cc.) 
Less than 10 ........ 9.85 1,889 
ie Uh BED. vesevacnst 10.60 1,998 
Se Oe GD vb ecwcvens 11.38 2,045 
BD OD Bee ccccccevus 12.46 2,100 
BD BO BeeGe cccwovcccs 13.32 2,102 
og | Pre 14.90 2,230 


The authors call attention to the fact 
that the loaf volume does not increase 
regularly with increasing protein con- 
tent. In other words, the increase in 
loaf volume with each unit of increase in 
protein content diminishes with increas 
ing percentages of protein. This, how- 
ever, does not imply that the differences 
in loaf volume with the increase of pro- 
tein are not of significance and value 
Commenting on this, they say: 

“It cannot be assumed that a unit in- 
crease in loaf volume throughout the 
range encountered when a single baking 
method is followed will represent a unit 
of value. Each unit of increase in loaf 
volume as the higher levels are ap- 
proached represents a greater value than 
at the lower levels, and should contrib- 
ute more to a blend or mixture than a 
like unit at the lower levels for the test- 
ing method that is being employed. . . . 
The significance of each unit difference 
in loaf volume must be interpreted in 
terms of the method of baking and the 
usual range in loaf volume for the meth- 
od. It is also evident that the results 
of the baking tests must be similarly in- 
terpreted in guiding blending practices. 
It is probable, as deduced from the 
mathematics involved, that when two 
flours are under consideration, both of 
which yield loaves of relatively large 
volume for the testing method, the dif- 
ference in loaf volume is more signifi- 
cant in terms of their probable contribu- 
tion to the blend than are like differ- 
ences when the loaves are smaller in 
volume.” 

The determinations made by the au- 
thors were from wheat of the crop years 
1921-25, inclusive. It was all hard, red 
spring wheat, representing all grades 
from No. 1 to No. 5. Milling tests of 
each lot were made, using 100 bus for 
each duplicate of tests. Straight grade 
flour was produced in each case. ‘Test 
bakes were made of the flour produced 
in each milling test, and the results of 
the replicated baking tests of each lot 
of wheat were averaged. The following 
was the formula for bread making: 

Grams Per cent 


OE Shen cbse%edweuives ate 350 100.0 
MEE 6 9 A'G4 k 0b 6.00 ca bdo dake 10.5 3.0 
SD. c6tvectuseendethaveaes 10.5 3.0 
EE Fob o Ga kuheveen CROF ECONO du 6.25 1.5 
CSAS 0a Sak ees ctnraseunes 5.25 1.5 


Sufficient water. 

The doughs were mixed in a mechani- 
cal mixer, fermented at 30 degrees centi- 
grade, proofed at 34 degrees and baked 
at 215 degrees. Loaf volume was deter- 
mined in the loaf volume tester of the 
Industrial Appliance Co. Protein de- 
terminations of the straight grade flour 
were made in duplicate by the Kjeldahl 
method approved by the A. O. A. C. 

The authors of the article have worked 
out a formula for loaf volume and plot- 
ted a curve showing graphically the rela- 
tionship between protein content and 
loaf volume. 
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The scene is a river bed; the charac- 
ters, a father oyster and Hannah, his 
youthful daughter oyster. Said the fa- 
ther oyster: “Now, Hannah, I want you 
to behave yourself while I’m gone.” “Ah, 
poppeh,” replied the young one, “this is 
June, and nobody expects an oyster to 
be good at this season!” The old man’s 
amusement knew no bounds.—Judge. 

> . 


GUESTS EXPECTED 


On the boulevard of Ramleh, Egypt, 
two native ragpickers met at 5 in the 
morning. Both stopped at the same mo- 
ment in front of a heap of trash on the 
top of which reposed a large cabbage 
stulk, and as one started to snatch it the 
other checked him with a gesture. 

“If you please,” said he with dignity, 
possessing himself of the stalk. “My 


wife is entertaining friends at dinner 
today.”—Maalésh (Alexandria). 
* ” 


Jakie: “Ikey, you should put the cur- 
tains down when you kiss your wife. I 
saw you last night.” 

Ikey: “The joke’s on you, Jakie. I 
wasn’t at home last night.” 

- * 


“Jenkins, the cook tells me you were 
intoxicated last night and trying to roll 
a barrel out of the cellar.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“And where was I at the time?” 

“In the barrel, my lord!’—Judge. 

* . 


“I once played in Uncle Tom’s Cabin!” 
“Why? Were they short of hounds?” 
Honeymoon Lane. 

” - 


Judge (after charging jury): “Is there 
any question that any one would like to 
ask before considering the evidence?” 

Juryman; “A couple of us would like 
to know if the defendant boiled the malt 
one or two hours, and how does he keep 
the yeast out?”—Judge. 

* * 

Host (grandly): “Yes, there’s no doubt 
that the radio has come to stay. 
What is it, Hortense?” 

Hortense: “It’s a collector, sir. He 
says if you don’t pay up the installments, 
he'll have to take your radio set back.” 

-Life. 


* a 
BRAIN FODDER 

His Friend: “I see you insist upon re- 
ferring to your latest book as a cereal 
story. Isn’t that a typographical error?” 

Poor Author: “No; you see my roy- 
alties just paid for one month’s break- 
fast food.”—Unidentified Exchange. 

* * 

Operatic Celebrity: “I tell your fool 
reporter I haf been starring for six 
monts in Nooyork.” 

Subeditor: “Quite so.” 

Operatic Celebrity: “Well, the idiot 
he say ‘starving.’ ”—Punch. 

* - 
REVIVED 

After a long taxi ride a Scot handed 
the driver the legal fare, and a three- 
penny piece as a tip. The chauffeur 
glared at the offending coin. “’Ere,” 
he said scornfully, “wot’s this?” “Man, 
yere a sportsman!” beamed the fare. 
“PH say ‘tails’”—Sporting and Dra- 
matic News. 

* * 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


A brass band once visited a small vil- 
lage and the people were delighted with 
it, but they couldn’t make head or tail 
out of the trombone, so they sent old 
Cyrus Schweinebraten to investigate. 
Well, old Cyrus watched the perform- 
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ance of the trombone player for some 
time. Then he said with a sneer: 

“Take no notice of him, fellers. There’s 
a trick to it; he don’t swallow it every 
time.”—Concordia. ’ 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 

















HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED CHEMIST TO 
take charge of an Ohio mill laboratory; 
must understand grading of grain. Ad- 
dress 998, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





A Sales Opportunity 


A large spring wheat mill, making 
exceptionally high grade flours, and 
having an old and well established 
trade in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
desires to engage the services of a 
high grade salesman as representa- 
Only high 


grade, first rate men need apply. A 


tive in that territory. 
very attractive proposition. In re- 
plying, give full information in first 
letter. Address 999, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 





District Represeniative 


We want a high grade salesman 
for Virginia and North and South 

- Carolina. Our flours are well estab- 
lished and a good foundation laid 
for large business. Will pay liberal 
salary and expenses, or make bro- 
kerage arrangements as desired. Do 
not apply unless you have a success- 
ful selling record. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—PERMANENT POSITION AS 
head miller of a mill 150 to 500 bbis 
capacity; 25 years’ experience; 47 years 
old, temperate and reliable; understand 
laboratory methods of testing both wheat 
and flour; can also do ordinary millwright 
work, reflow and install machinery. Ad- 
dress 985, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








A SPLENDID MILL IN CENTRAL 
Illinois, 200-bbl capacity; established 
trade; mill now in operation. Best 
location. Get in touch. Address 
997, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








QUICK SALE AT BOTTOM PRICES 


Fireproof elevator, 400,000 bus, in 
Chicago switching district. Modern 


feed plant, Denver, Colo. 


S. T. Edwards & Co., 
110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








Question: 


Is steel die engraving 
suitable for business sta- 
tionery? 

cAnswer: 


It is the most distinctive 
form for business letter- 
heads, cards, invoices, 
checks, etc. 


For further information— 


The 
National Engraving (>. 


306 Sixth Ave. So., Minneapolis 








Investment Securities 
Since 1878 


WeELLs-DickEyY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 








Ly_Le W. HINEs 


Certified Public Accountant 
TAX COUNSELOR 
Merchants Bank Bldg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 











Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
tiene Eda Holders—75 Numbers 


a tl © Write for Samples and 
ING MIDAS FLY "Prices! 
parr Advertiser's Manufacturing 

= y Co. Ripon, Wis. 


Largest in the World 








plies. 


rail transportation. 


in this market in a year. 





HICAGO is the hub of grain trade. 
world come to the Chicago market for their sup- 
It is the distributing center of the United States. 


Large storage capacity is another factor. 
for handling, cleaning and conditioning grain safeguard 
the interests of the interior shipper. 


CHICAGO 


The Great Central Market 


Buyers of the 


Advantages are many. They include both lake and 


Facilities 


Inflexible rules of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
which has always maintained the highest standard of 
commercial integrity, protect the interests of those 
transacting business with any member of the exchange. 


Four hundred million bushels of grain are handled 


Importance of the Chicago market to producer and 
shipper should not be overlooked. 


Ship Your Grain to the Chicago Market! 





Chicago Board of Trade 


You are invited to visit this world grain market. 
Descriptive literature will be sent on request. 
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OA LEAING STEAMSHIP & TRANSPORTATION LINES‘ 











Ocean freight 


service — 


For Every Shipment 


N the fleets of International 

Mercantile Marine there are 
ships to meet every individual 
need—fast transatlantic mail 
liners, the largest and fastest 
ships in the New York to Cali- 
fornia Service, specialized types 


‘STi 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 





102 Ships of freighters—102 ships that 
More Than a total over a million tons. 
Million Tons Skillful management that has 

55 Years’ resulted from 55 years of 
Experience freight handling assures the 
World-wide prompt forwarding of your 

in Scope shipments. 

Frequent The high standard of our 

Sailings freight service and the rating 

Meeting of our ships secure the lowest 

Individual insurance rates when you 

Needs 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


fe York New Orleans London Antwerp 
oston Galveston : 

Philadelphia Houston and saverpool Hamburg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 


Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLTF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. O. MARTIN, N. W. F. T. M. E. J.McCONNELL, S.W.F.T.M. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


WHITE STAR LINE 
LEYLAND LINE 
AMERICAN LINE 

















HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


For Rates and other information 
apply to: 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 
120 Market Street. 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 











ROYAL MAIL 


NEW YORK to CHERBOURG—SOUTHAMPTON 
SERVICE BY FAMOUS “OQ” PASSENGER STEAMERS 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


26 Broadway, NEW YORK 


117 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 
















For freight and particulars sppl 
At New York, to Funch, Edy , Inc. 
at t Philadelphia, to \marienn Baltic Ghar. 


Oo. , 621 Lafay to Hide. 
As Belt altimore, ¢0 bert Ramsa 1 Go. 


At B to A. O. Lombard’s 
At <x Orleans, to American Baltic Char- 


torin ngé Shipping co Oo., Hibernia Beak Bldg. 


Harrison, 
fet Bo Ea Baile Bt. 


-AMERICAN [| 
New York to Oslo, ( Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 


NE 





and Baltic Ports 


Special attention given to prompt forwarding 
of Flour to All Scandinavian Ports. 











BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 











F. V. CAESAR 


Traffic Counselor 
Transit Accounts a Specialty 


420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 








RIVERSIDE 
CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches 
and by 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 











St. Louis 222 South 


Between St. Paul, ihecuaaehe and 
St. Louis only one night, 

Hot Springs, Jacksonville, New 
Orleans, Ft. Worth, Dallas and 
Houston only two nights. 

You Will Appreciate the Popular Route 


“Tue Norra Star Limitep” 
via The 


Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. 
and Wabash Railway 


Northbound Daily | Southbound Daily 
Ly.St. Louis...2.00pm _ Lv.St. Paul.. on 
Ar. Minneapolis8. 2am Ly. Minneapolis 6.50 
Ar.St.Paul....9.00am_ Ar.St. Louis . 2:20pm 

Steel Sleepers, Diner, Chair Cars 
City Ticket Offices 

Minneapolis, a Sie icollet yt Nicollet 

tel 


St. Paul, 21 East Fifth Street (Opp. Court 
House), or Union Stations Both Cities 


Fast Freight Service 
For further information, address 
J. R. SHANNON J. A. LUCEY 
Gen’ Pass. Agent Traffic Manager 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















“Manufactured Weather” 1™": Pnopucr Berres 


Qrrier Fnaineering @rporation 


Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





Southwestern Office: 
505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Buying Profits for Yourself— 


HAT is what you are doing when you build enough 
grain storage to allow you to take advantage of mar- 
ket conditions. 


Practically every year, the miller who has enough 
storage capacity to enable him to lay in good wheat 
when it is cheap will make more money with less 
worry than the rest. 


Have You Storage Enough? 


JonEs-HETTELSATER CoNSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
708-9 Mutual Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 












THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CHIRE “PROOF -WULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 
Fiour ExcHance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 








OCCIDENT TERM 


I 
GRAIN ELEVATORS LOCATED AT DULU 




















Registered in th 
JOHN S. METCALF CO. Pau., Paut & Moore Trademarks United Statosand 
P P ‘oreignCountries 
Grain Beoator Eginaore rarenratmonseysends01s070%8 | | qriemart tapers taalinefovertiat | | GRAHAM BROTHERS 
111 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO atents Procured an e-Marks Jentury 
ackson Blv Registered in All Countries ee Files Registered SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. jour Brands Booklet Free DEALERS EVERYWMERE 
837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. 0. 854 Security Building © MINNEAPOLIS MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MILLS 
WINNIPEG CALGARY SS 
GODERICH EDMONTON % ss 
BRANDON VICTORIA Bis 
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Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 


DY fs 


—— 

G3 Ca 
cat 
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Cable Address: “Laxvunon” 
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W. B. BROWNE & CO. 
Established 1877 
EXPORT FLOUR 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters 


53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 








We specialize on Manitoba 
Spring Patent under brand Excello 


And a fifty-fifty blended 


high patent for general vA i 
household use under brand Sunbeam aes 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited ef 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. : 


> Arrts 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 


; %, 
EXPORTER ee: 


Cable Address: 


‘HEADMUIR” Toronto, Canana 











Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


Dairy Capacrry: 6,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Roiiep Oats anp OaTmEat 


Eastern Sales Office: 


Boarp or Trape Buripine 


MONTREAL 


Oable Address: ““Rosinnoop"’ Montreal 





ee en ee .—— J A A) 


A ee ee ee 
WESTERN CANADA FLourR MILLs Co, LimirED 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS-BATTLE | 
— sent 



































Manufacturers 
of 
Manitoba Hard Wheat 
Flours 
100 Interior Elevators 


throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 


New Yorx Orrice: 
Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 





—— 3. —— 9 —_— 14 6 —_— 0 —_— 4) —— 0 








Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 

a Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 

Grain, Flour and Feed 
Merchants 





Flour and Oatmeal ~~ in 


and — MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


HAAN 





Our Specialty— 
If you close bags by ma- Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 
chine and have never tried 
Bemis SPECIAL Thread let 
us send you a few trial 
cones. This thread will 
completely satisfy because 
maximum output is pos- 








Canadian Hard Spring 








sible, due to its uniform ms 2 Ww ote Wimiteen be Wieiinden 

ctrength and quality. Hs: ie heat Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
rie ‘ 

oes eer High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 





{1S BRO.B 
B 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 


LIMITED 
- Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
” and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


a Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 











Ni/ BNI ANA BN 


Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


VOVAV ATT AWAT. 


Highest Quality 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Oodes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 
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‘ROYAL CITY 





Vn . . Ian 
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OR over 70 years the name of GOLDIE has 
been the standard in the Flour world, as 
millers of highest quality Canadian Flour. 


Our years of experience dating back to 1853, 
coupled with the most modern known methods 
and equipment, and use of highest selected 
grades of Canadian Western Wheat have en- 
abled us to always maintain uniformity and 
quality unexcelled. 


The James Goldie Wo, Limited 


Mills at Cue/lph Ontario 
Sa/es office: Joronto Canada 





Cable adaress, Goldie loronto 
Codes: Bentleys 

AB-C 5”ED - Western Union 

liebers  - Averside /mproved 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal’—“National”—“Daily Bread’”—“Citadel” 


yn sig .% Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LaBwit,’’ Montreal 



























COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MIDLAND, CANADA 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 





Cable Address: 


“Mripcop” 
Ideally situated. 
Codes— The facilities at our 
Riverside disposal enable us to 
Bentley guarantee uniform 


A. B.C. 
Ete, 


quality and service. 





BRANDS 


FIVE CROWNS GILT EDGE CANADIAN MAID GEORGIAN 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 


Established 1857 


James Richardson 


& Sons, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
to hear from you. We make 
a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 


Head Office: 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 

Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 


Export Offices: 
MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 





























Competition ONLy SttmMuLates Our SALEs 


CHOICEST 
CANADIAN 
HARD SPRING 
WHEAT 
AND 
PERFECT 
MILLING 
FACILITIES 
HAVE 
PLACED 
OUR 
PRODUCTS 
IN THE 
VAN 


OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 














BRANDS 
“Victory” 
“Prairie 

Blossom” 
“Woodland” 


“Homeland” 


MILLS 
MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 
BRANTFORD 


Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
Cable Address: 


“DOMFLOUR” 
Riverside Code 


Branch Offices at Hatirax, Quesec and Toronto MONTREAL, CANADA 
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_— 
Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 
Canada Toronto, 
Canada 
at <—"s > Ss = 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity e « 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 
JAMES STEWART, President D. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. BAND, Vice President 
A. R. MACDONALD, W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
Assistant General Manager 25 Broadway Western Manager 
Toronto, Canada New York, U. S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
In Charge Exports, United Kingdom In Charge European and Other Exports In Charge Exports, Orient 
“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
i x! 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 
ake of the Woods 1111T) o., Limited 
> g ) 
Cable Address CD Codes 
“HASTINGS” ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Montreal Riverside 1901 





Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces-? 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST.JOHN,N.B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, _ LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 




















MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Witi1aM, 
Winynirec, Epmonton anpD 
Menpicine Hat 














Darry Miz Capacrry 
22,750 Barres 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 













Evevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHEts 









TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 

















CopEs UsED—PRIVATE, 

ABO 4rH & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 

BENTLEY'S 


W arenouseE Capacity 
377,000 BarRELs 


















WINNIPEG MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES ar St. Joun, QuEBEC, OTTawa, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 
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McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 
Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends, Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 

STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 

Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 


I 








Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 
and selling high class milling wheats and 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 








JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 
Cable Address: TORONTO, CANADA 


KENGRAIN" 








R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—Exporter—CEREALS 


Manufacturers’ Exchange, 21 King St. E. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ' Pramitico," Toronto 
Codes: A BC 5th, Edition, Bentley, Riverside 





CECCCCLE 





CECCCCLCe 


O) 





W. P. SPARR. 


J.G. WOLVERTON, 
Vice President and Manager of Sales 


President and General Manager 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MILLERS OF 


Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


99 ‘ 99 “c 9 
“SILVERKING ‘GREAT STAR WoLFr 
(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) 
Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
“KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: ‘‘WOLMACS” 


CECCCCCCCCCCECCECECCECCCER: 








MODODDDDDDDDDODDDDNDDN0DO 





VWOODDDIDDDDD DODD DDD DODD DD DD DDD DODD ODDDD0D00D000000 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA : 








Cable Address: ‘“HALLGRAIN" All Codes Used 


Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Our excellent location and long experience 


Exporters: Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, 
insure service. Write for samples today. 


Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Etc. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 

American Agents 

Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 




















Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 








OUTLOOK-SASKATCHEWAN FLOUR 
MILLS CO., LTD. 
Outlook, Sask., Canada 


Located in the heart of Saskatchewan 
where the world’s best wheat is grown 


Export Brand: “OUTLOOK PATENT” 











MontreaL AGENCY 
Board of Trade Building 
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Offer 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


Heap OrFiceE: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


Toronto OFrice 
718 Dominion Bank Building 


New York—Produce Exchange 


SSVOCBC SCF SSFP SSF BQ SSS SFSSSBBSQBSBQBBBBBBBBSBBBSBBBSBBSSSHSSSSRSSESRSRSSRSEESET BEREEEREERE ERE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, McNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 
bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


é 


WEsTERN OFFIcEe 
Calgary, Alberta 
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HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY, MONTREAL WINNIPEG FACTORY 





TORONTO FACTORY 


‘THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 


LIMITED 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


Factories: MONTREAL—TORONTO—WINNIPEG— VANCOUVER 










Cable Address: ““DOMBAY" 
































ODOT TOONS: 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. | 


G. D. BrunpDkIT, Proprietor 


Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 
“AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 
Quality and Service 


Cable: “CanFriexco” TORONTO, CANADA 
<< 
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The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers 


BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 

BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 

"GARTER DISC SEPARATORS 

MANUFACTURERS =~ GARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 

iw Canapa IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS 
MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS 


“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 


50 Front St. East, TORONTO , WINNIPEG 


Wi 


SoLE 
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WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 


THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


JAMES WILSON & Sons , 
ESTABLISHED 1893 


FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 


























Pmge wrmtan gal —_ Wheat, Flour, Feed Analyses It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 

Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Fot Sariey, Prompt and Accurate Returns offer two machines—both new CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Pearl Barley and Feeds : - : : tae tn 

Correspondence solicited. 31 North State Street CHICAGO —both revolutionary in design. eapcustnasamaeiin 
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There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
’ never been successfully attacked on 
t the high grade of the product it 
*, sells. The world over, S. George 
¥ Company paper sacks are the 
standard of excellence. In Minne- 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and 
Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of ‘°# 
years but for the quality of its ° 
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The Wichita Mill and Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas 















HE AGENE PROCESS increases the 
strength of the flour and the stability of 
the dough. It is this feature that makes such 
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a strong appeal to the bakery trade. 
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Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstration. 
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| 
‘S 
fy products. No one can measure 
WALLACE & TIERNAN ? the worth of quality. 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED ia 
NEWARK ,- NEW JERSEY re 





> 


SiGEORGE COMP. 


@ WELLSBURG, W. V/ 





NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE ST.LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y¥. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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lthe Magic! 


Yes, the wonderful cakes you can bake with Kismet Super-Patent © 

Flour do seem just as much like magic as does the sudden appearance of 
the rabbit from the mysterious hat. 

However, there’s really no magic about it. When you have used this 
flour you will realize that quality like this in the finished product is only 
the logical result from real quality in the flour. 


Write us for further information. 
NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY, Noblesville, Ind., U.S. A. 
Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily 


— 
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“CONQUEROR” WE INVITE THE INVESTIGATION OF OUR CLAIMS. 


FLOUR First—Strategic location, ideal for obtaining the best grain in 
each important growing territory. 
Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat Gesend Deere facilities. No mill enjoys better shipping 
and transit. 
The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may Third—Modern plants, which assure you of the best finished 
be drawn from North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma product. Large capacity, 3,000 barrels flour, 500 barrels 
‘ : corn meal, 350 tons fe 
in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from the 
< ANE bea ge Fourth—Up-to-the-minute anatestian, working to one end, 
wheat fields to all points East of the Mississippi River— to better serve you. 
wonderful quality insurance to Lawrenceburg customers. Fifth—Uniformity of products: flour as well as feeds are 


tested regu “_" in our up-to-date laboratories, as uni- 
formity not only holds but increases trade. 





LAWRENCEBURG ROLLER MILLS co. Sixth—Our complete line, soft winter wheat flour, hard winter 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND. wheat flour, hard spring wheat flour, plain and self-rising, 
Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels corn meal, stock, dairy and poultry feeds. 
Seventh—Liberal Policy based on a full appreciation of the 
buyer’s needs. 





BLISH MILLING COMPANY 100 fears 
Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 


simi ae | } Progressive ve Milling 


at Rp ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 


(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unchanged Management 











Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 


decades—and are pleased with it. — “Use Our Soft inter Wheat Flours 


Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 


Buyers and employees alike— are our steadfast friends. ‘ ‘GERBELLE’ ’ ‘ ‘NEVER FAIL’ ’ 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXOELLED FOR FAMILY USE 1 


so ‘EXPANSION’”’ 


A Self-rising Flour 














We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 

















J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 

Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 


OUR MODERN NEW MILL 


insures uniform quality of both our 


Hard Wheat and Soft Wheat Flours 


Self-Rising Flour MAYFLOWER MILLS 


a Specialty FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 











The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 


We are open for connections 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
MONTICELLO, INDIANA 














Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 











\ PHOENIX FLOUR MILL 
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Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 












Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 
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Farco Miiu Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 














CAVALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 


Cavalier, N. D. 











F, A. ADAMEK, Manager 
The Rugby Milling Company 
RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
Manufacturers of 
Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 





“White Jacket” 


“Perfection” 


Pure Spring Wheat Flour 





Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big 

bread-yielding power, the big loaf-volume that 

goes with it and last, but not least, the incom- 

parable loaf-quality it produces. For real bak- 

ing results, use our strong Nortu Dakota Pure 
Sprine Wueat Fours. 


THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Capacity 2,000 Barrels Daily 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 





“SNOW WHITE” flour, a high quality 
spring patent. 
“PIONEER” Rye flour 
“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour 
Split cars a specialty 
MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Minot, North Dakota 


























W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 














Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 


here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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Gwinn Milling Co. 
Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 














The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sort Wryrer Wurat Fiour 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 








iia 





MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed 
MALTO Dairy Feed 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


Mixed Cars 
a Specialty 











REG .U.S. PAT.OFF. 


STL RISING leLOOR 








“SELLS ITSELF” 





The Emery Thierwechter 
’ 
Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 
Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 


Open for new connections 
where not now represented 





“Ghe 








Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. 


Specialized Laboratory Service for 


Millers Grain Dealers 
Bakers Feed Manufacturers 


Comstock Building COLUMBUS, OHTO 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Toiepo, Ouro, and Mr. Vernon, Onto 











Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 


ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
‘Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Hardesty Milling Co. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 

















‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 


The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 


All Rail and Ex-Lake 
Transit Milling 


st Modern Mill in Ohio 


UNITED MILLS 
CORPORATION 








THE WARWICK CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 








sassaset FLOUR Wen. Wis 


Write for Samples and Prices Capacity, 600 B is 








The Marion National 


Mill Co. 


MILLERS or QUALITY 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


For Domestic and Export 
Markets 


MARION, OHIO 
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=| William Tell 






















Best Soft Winter Wheat Patent 


eyeminole 


A Strong, Sturdy, Thirsty 
Spring Wheat Flour 


eecmini THE ANSTED & BURK CO., sprincFie.p, onto 











































Flour of Questionable Quality Is Costly at Any Price 


WE Suppity DEPENDABLE FLOUR AND It’s CHEAPEST IN THE END 


DEPENDABLE WHEAT FLOURS 


Daddy Dollar - Liberty - Repeater - W. P. P. 


DEPENDABLE RYE FLouRS 


Manna - Medium - Pure Dark - Rye Meal 


Our EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES CAN SuppLy You Truck Loaps, Car LoapDs or TRAIN Loaps 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 WALL St., New York Orry H. J. HORAN, Bourse BupG., PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
H.S. ALLEN & CO., WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 





ee ey B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 














Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 


CHARLES WE DEMANN flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 


word. Our leading brands are 


M I LLING Co. FarrYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


O’FALLON, ILLINOIS HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 











. e Hanover Star Milling Co. DECATUR MILLING CO. 
Millers of GERMANTOWN, ILL, ae 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


= Manufacturers of High Grade : 7 
Uualrl Y OUTS Soft Winter Wheat Flour E: Narmenursn, Seles Menager 























HIGH GRADE , ; on 
PLAIN AND SELF-Risinc | | Riverside Code “revision 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Sorr Wueat FLour Discount for Quantities 
MILs: O’Fallon, Illinois Collinsville, Illinois Rusiceueens- Messere Ce. cal ey Eee att 
Established 1876 Quincy, Illinois Minneapolis, Minn., U.S A. 
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Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA. MINN. 


a 











Cae 





“There Is 
Substitute 
for Quality” 








BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 
WINONA - MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 


500 BBLS. RYE 











66 Co? © ” 
‘Dandy ‘Dough Madelia’s Superlative 
lour 
f Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 
The Bakers’ first Guaranteed to Satisfy 
choice. 


CLARO MILLING COMPANY  Madelis, Min, NORTHLAND MILLING CO. 


Daily Capacity 








510 Security Bldg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 1,200 Barrels Flour Exchange 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















“Chlours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
KING’S BEST 
KING’S GOLD 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











INCORPORATED 


CAPITAL. [FLOUR MILLS 















HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAe 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PauL 


MINNESOTA 





Janu 
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No business man will 
deny the old truth that 
the satisfaction yielded 
by a quality article is 
remembered long after 
the price has been for- 


gotten. 


Selling finer bread is 
the most certain way to 
a permanent following 
of loyal customers. 
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THREE JO’S 


Milled to meet the demands of the trade—sure winners for 
the dealer, business builders for the baker, and most satis- 
factory for the housewife taking pride in culinary results. 


wT 


“Big Jo” | 


High Quality for Family Use. 
\ 
| 
| 
( 


vv 


“Diamond Jo” 


D Strong, Big Yield 
Bakers’ Flour. 


“Little Jo” 


Choice Flour for Domestic 
and Export Trade. 




























Worth 
the 
Difference 


It’s 
Better 
Flour 














MADE FOR 


Supreme Satisfaction in Bread 











HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


Mankato Minnesota | 





















WABASHA ROLLER MILL CoO. 
WABASHA, MINN,., U.S. A. 
J.G. LAWRENCE, PRESIDENT W. B. WEBB, Vick PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
a 
Made in 
eiianaine 
Mill 














S7 
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Independent—not connected with any other concern 


Cannon Valley Milling Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








fh nt. 


~ SPECIAL FLOU 


RED WING MILLING C 


an GPRM eta eae sees. 
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Why will a baker hire the best architect 
he can find, the best contractor, buy the 
most perfect machinery, hire the best 
help and then try to skimp on the only 

part of his purchases that ever reaches the 
1 mouths of his customers? 





Many a baker equipped to put out a per- 
fect loaf bakes only nice looking, tasteless, 
“pithy” bread because he buys cheap flour, 
instead of buying 


E-A-CO or SUNBURST FLOUR 


and thereby having his loaf in keeping 
with his shop. 


White Swan Flour 


The standard 
that others 
strive toreach 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SPRINGFIELD Miuurna Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 











F. A. Ruenrrz, President J. A. Rrecx, Secretary-Treasurer 























” 
“PRIDE 0f MINNESOTA 
Fancy Short Patent 
NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce 
Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, 
Little Falls, Minn. MINN. 








Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 











GREENLEAF 


*““A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








DIAMOND 
FLOUR 


=f} 


FIG DIAMOND MILLS CO. 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Golden Loaf That's Our 
3rand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








ffices MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





Ervin’s Best Flour short patent 
White Gold Flour *°c!#! bakers 


patent 
Correspondence solicited 
THE H.C. ERVIN COMPANY 
St. CLoup, MINNESOTA 








Wri take justifiable pride in the fact 





that each succeeding year records an 
increasing number of bakers among 
our regular customers. Where qual- 
ity and uniformity are demanded, 
there you will find 


PACEMAKER 


ST. PAUL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








(Ohieftain 


OUR BAKERS PATENT 


eA: ILLED to make a better 

iy S AY loaf of bread—a loaf the 
ee baker can take pride in— 

inviting and satisfying. 





We solicit correspondence 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING MINNESOTA 
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SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 


Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 








RED RIVER MILLING COMPANY 
“CERES” “No. Al” 


Highest Quality Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 


a 
Spring Wheat Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 


Those 





who use 


“GOLDRIM” 


once become steady customers. 
They recognize it as the high- 
est type of spring wheat patent. 


WESTERN FLOUR MILLS 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 








CENTURY MILLING COMPANY 
New (Century MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA New-Age 


High Grade a ont P 
Short Patent ¥ Standard Patent 
Spring Wheat RYE FLOURS Spring Wheat 
Flour Connections Wanted Flour 


Empire Milling 
Minneapolis oO. 


Millers of High Grade Flour 


Minnesota 


FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 








New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
COMPASS WHITE RYE 


Nrw ULM MINNESOTA 


Northfield Milling Co. 


Spring Wheat Flour 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
EMPIRE High Grade Semolinas and Ryes STERLING 


Fancy Short Patent 
Eastern Representatives— Harry R. Gordon Co., New York City 





“SWEET CREAM - 


“VERY BEST 


QUALITY FLOURS- 
N ‘ ; 


WwW J'JENNISON CO 








MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 


Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 


Ask for Samples and Prices. 


Established 1881 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, MINN. 
Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 











DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 


APEX 
Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Chamber of Commerce 












mpan 
Bow Exams 











Mipa’s TraDE Mark & 
PaTENT BUREAU 
537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 











Marshall Flour Mills Co. 


“Marshall’s Best’’ 


Corn Exchange 
Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Brokerage Connections Solicited 


“Ethan Allen’’ 


The Ideal Flour 
Fancy Minnesota 

















Patent 
Strong 
Uniform High 
Reliable 
“Cenus Protein 
W ells Flour Mills BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
WELLS, MINN. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Special Business Card Offer | | C—APRONS> 222"u2nte"k.. 


1,000 Finest Qua.iry Kip Carps in Raised 

Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 

dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 

send copy, only $10.50. 
Busuyeti-Dan.auist Press 

$24 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 


A 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
78 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Samples, prices and 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 














ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 
CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 


DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











The Central Minn. Power 


Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring 


& Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 
Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 








for & pow list of tests. Consultation 
lat 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station 





FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 


problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 
The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


*“¢ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


on mill, bakery and re- 

















Y 









ae ee ee 
Advertising “Illustrations Y 


Half*Tones ~ Zine Etchings 
~-Color Engravings ~~ 


| eee 
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Mills at Seaboard 





Cable Address: 





Quaker City Flour I Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 


EXPORTERS of 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Capacity—1,600 Barrels Daily 


“QUAKEMILLS” 





Established 1774 


Branpbs: 
PATAPSCO 
MAID OF GOLD 





Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


“Ohe 


Office : 


Continental Milling Co. 


MILLERS of Soft Winter 
Wheat Flour exclusively 


327 S. Hanover Street 
BaLTIMorE, Mp. 











Founded 1795 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 





Before the steam engine was made, 

Before a railroad track was laid, 

We ground the grain by waterpower 

And oxcarts hauled our Buckwheat 
Flour. In 1795. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 








The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anv EXPORTERS 


In the market for Spring Wheat, 
Durum and Kansas First and Sec- 
ond Clears. Please send Samples. 


44 Whitehall Street, 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 








FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR CO.1nc 


FLOUR MILLERS 
| oka. 10) -4 on) oe @ 











BRIDAL) frien 
VEIL J teem 


FLOUR 






Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 








If a baker contracts to buy 
1,000 bbls flour, has he a 


right to reject a shipment 











THE BEST FLOUR 
tus »=)6~3BEST BREAD 


The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


George Urban Milling Company 


Everything the best of its kind 


Mixed cars a specialty 


Burrato, N. Y., U.S.A. 








MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















New Jersey Flour Mills 
OLIFTON, N. J. 
Millers of High Grade Flour 


Located only ten miles from 
New York 


SOFT WHITE WHEAT 
PASTRY FLOUR 


Made Just the Best We Know How 


THE BIRKETT MILLS 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 





ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 
Pastry Short 


Flour King Victor Winter 


Patent 
Short Spring Patent 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 




















PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cuttfor Break Rolls 
Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON’S BEST 
Spring Wheat Bakers'Patent ShortFamily Patent 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 

High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 


DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT 
Winter Wheat Patent 





F. & R.’s 


GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 


requirements of the U.S. Department of 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 

















BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 
“ Banner Milis”’ BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Quality Flour” ““Unexcelled Service’’ 














FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLes—MorTors 


DIESEL ENGINES 
PuMPS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














Dunlop Mills W=** ¥*s**¥letr and Export Richmond, Va. 
Correspondence Solicited 














containing 1,050 bbls? 


Thus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 

A handsomely bound volume 


of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
ORDER BLANK 


Cocercccccccccesceres 1926 
The Northwestern Miller, 


118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me..............copies 
of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 

POD. 50.54 06.5565 65.600 65,0006068.640060% 
BOE Foo Cashes cit eewcbivbeacesccs 


...Charge to my account. 
...1l enclose check. 
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s>KANSAS 














milling mixture. 








oie 






Of 


CHARLES W LONSDALE, Presipent 
FRED C. VINCENT, Vice-President 
E.F. EMMONS, Manacer Mituno Dept 
F J. CUNNINGHAM 
> DEPT,NEW YORK 


CITY MISSOUBJI: 


STRONG MILLING WHEAT 


Choice high protein wheats to tone up your 


course, ordinary 


wheats when you want them. 
Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 
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SREPRESENTATIVE GRAIN DEALERS Xt? 


SIMONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN W 



























P 









CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 





SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY 


600 Corn Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS 


High-Grade Milling Wheat 


We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 








EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 








© 


TU We 
om ut 


New Kansas Wheat 


Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
WICHITA, KANSAS 














A. L, GOETZMANN, President GEORGE A. AYLSWORTH, Vice Pres. 


The Goetzmann-A ylsworth Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Milling Wheat Service in charge of George A. Aylsworth 











The quality of your wheat 
is the foundation of your 
flour. Have 


RIHELDAFFER 
The Wheat Expert 


select your wheat for you. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


Merchandising Department 


MONARCH 


Elevator Company 
312 Chamber of Commerce 


Operating the Monarch and 
Republic Terminal Eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Operated in Connection With 
Country Elevators in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 








sprins—MILLING WHEAT —winter 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content 


Cleenentest MINNEAPOLIS 
ye oy McCABE BROS. CO. pt ol 











Southwest 


Wheat 


Our standard grades 
are adapted to millers’ 
needs and assure uni- 
form milling wheat the 
year through. 


Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 


1,800,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 


























wn 
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- AMERICA’S CHINEST TERMINAL &LEVATOR 


Saatiead ne 7 





Hard Winter Wheat °F AXY TYPE, of any 


protein, can be supplied 
efficiently and economically by this company. The resources of our 
two great elevators are available to millers near or far. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





























GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 1 1 
MILL FEED Members Kansas City Board of Trade Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
CO. L. FONTAINE, JR., PREs. Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
KANSAS oo Rite, 
Direct from Kansas ss MARSHALL HALL “ ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
WHEAT JOHN HAYES GRAIN CORPORATION CHICAGO, ILL. 
for GRAIN CO. 2, 206 Merchants Exchange - Receivers and Shippers. Milling Wheat, Selected Corn and Oats 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS “Rep, St. Louis, Mo. of ow Futures Orders Solicited Elevators: Chicago, Toledo, O.,Winona, Minn. Consignments Solicited 

















Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Oo., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
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Ad wueat SUPPLY 


of the finest type is 
made available for the 
mills close to the wheat- 
fields, or for those a 
thousand miles away 
by the service of this 
company. We have 
the experience and fa- 
cilities for filling every 
requirement of millers. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSOAR T. COOK, Manacsr 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Dependable Service 
for Millers 


We have the organization, the 
experience for handling wheat 
requirements of particular mills 
and the determination to render 
satisfactory service. . . . Let us 
select your wheat for you. 


Future Orders Solicited 


We Can Handle Your Future Orders in Any Market 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 


140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Member— 
Chicago Board 
of Trade 











ESTABLISHED 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 














Soft and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT so tissovni 
Soft and Hard Winter MISSOURI 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. STORAGE 
602-4 Corn Exc. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. IN 
Wire for maiceoienly Grain Offerings TR ANS IT 
Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 
THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce Buffalo, N. Y. 

















LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES | 














ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





eS ee hee eee ee $2,922,372 
Capital Depveltod 00:7. Bo. os ccavcccantsssececeve 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 


























Futures Orders Winnipeg, Liverpool and Consignments 
Solicited United States Markets Solicited 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 

° SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
Superlatively COMMISSION CO. 
Fin e Mi llin 2 Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


W heat 








Picker & Beardsley Com.Co. 


Specializing in 
No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 
125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially toserve those who 
require especial quality 


F. H. PRICE & CO. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 
Transportation Insurance on Flour Against 


All Risks 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 

















selections. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie 
® 208 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL, 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 


KANSAS CITY 


Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 











~ Mitt Mutua SERVICE 


For Policy Holders 


CHARLES W. SEXTON COMPANY 


Insurance—since 1884 


Mutvat Fire Prevention Bureau 
Chicago, Ill. 


MINNEAPOLIS 220 East Ohio St. 




















SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT 


Have it Bought Right by 
MILLING WHEAT SPECIALISTS 


LOGAN BROS. GRAIN CO., Kansas Crry, Mo. 





| Des SIZUS Fr | 
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E. B. SAVAGE, President H. WEHMANN, Vice President 
H. T. Heyprick, Secretary and Sales Manager 


International Special Dairy Feed 
International Climax Cattle Feed 
International Poultry Mashes 
International Poultry & Chick Feed 
International Sugared Hog Feed 


are quick sellers, give satisfaction, make 
permanent customers and bring increased 
sales for dealers. Let the International 
Sugar Feeds boost your business. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


General Offices: Corn Exchange 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 





Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 








PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK iissc'foo™ 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








W: are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster&LarsenCo. 


600-606 W. Austin Ave. OHIOAGO, ILL. 

















ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 


One Car RED DOG or 100 Cars 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





‘i W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


W. P. RONAN 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 

given to 
the bakery trade 
CHICAGO 


332 So. La Salle St. 











THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Manufacturers of 
“BRAWN” Whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE” Bread Improver 
National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bldg. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 
Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 C. of C. Building 











When in the 


market for MI LLEFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


QUALITY FLOUR 


C. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St. Chicago 


Chicago and Vicinity 


Buyers and Shippers 


of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








H. WEHMANN &CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILLFEEDS—ALL GRADES 

















MILLFEEDS ™ iiss 


THE BERTLEY CO. 
827 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. ROSEKRANS, Mgr. CHICAGO 


y05 E PH’5 


100 LBS. NET 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 


The N New Century Company 
3940 So. Union Ave., Chicago, lil. 
Cable Address: ‘CENTURY’ 


LaBuddeFeed& GrainCo. 
Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















4 
ELLYAaurc. 
| =~" Merchandisers” 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Specialists in 
FLOUR ANALYSIS 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB., and Chicago, III. 





























Quy PROTEIN aR ARAnTEED axacroe PU ded Always in the market. All grades of 
Que Far NOT LESS THAN 1002 
OWE hea 4 FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
MRA AComcem UST} OO 
— _ JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Breast Gade When ou Hard Woes Br, Established for 40 Years 
ee Sted Whe Sumas toss 8 a Export. 312N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 





B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No, Wells St. CHICAGO 





LILLIE & CO. 
Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft 
winter wheat mill accounts for 
this market. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 























Flours—Wheat— Rye—Corn 
Semolinas 
CURRY-LINIHAN CO. 


BROKERS 
189 W. Madison St. 


PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 


CHICAGO 112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 








Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











W. G. PHILLIPS 
RoBErT M. PEEK EDWARD M. PEEK 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

















H. J. Guernsey, Flour and Semolinas, Chicago 
827 South La Salle Street 
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FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 


Bhs 








Reynier Van Evera 
Company 


DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 


New York, N. Y. 
51 East 42nd Street 


Kansas 


Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 
Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 


ie 





J. A. Lenhardt, Mer. 
City, Mo. 





T. R. Botts, Mgr. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
poMEsTic KJ] (QUR_ Export 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK, 








JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 








JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 





Produce Exchange 








DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 





Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 





Prompt Service, Fair Prices American Flour Corporation HENRY KOPER & CO. Bro kers 
Produce Exchange FLOUR 2 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK aw SOas DISTRIBUTORS : 
Cable Address: ‘AMFLOURCO”’ 11 Broadway NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
FLOUR BROKER -F LO UR We are always in the Market for 54 A RELIABLE 
Za o MEDIUM 
YZ Lid 


W 








“SIMPSO 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


212 E Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Produce Ex. New Yor«x 342 Madison Ave. Pp £ EXCHANGE CABLES: 
NEW RK OMAND,N.Y. 
j WILLIAM ROGERS PECIALISTS 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA sete ecm 
PHILETUS SMITH D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO 
Gand Compiles end Quetetions Members New York Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK CITY 








AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 
FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 

















COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Winter Wheat 
1887 Flour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











{ KANSAS and 
WANTED A-1) RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


GEorGE W.VAN Boskerck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Established 1850 


MERCHANTS 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 








Epcar O. CHALLENGER 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Hard and Soft 
Winter Wheat 


FLOUR 
L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 


I invite correspondence 
with a few bakers and 
S jobbers who will appre- 

ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


201 Postal Building 











g Exceptional Facilities 
W. P ° Tanner-Gross Company, Ine. 
Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
\ 25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 











The Harry R. Gordon Co., inc. 
DOMESTIC FLOUR EXPORT 


91-93 Wall Street NEW YORK 








PETER J. EDWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 


DON C. GRAHAM 


KANSAS CITY 


FLOUR 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 








A. P. YOUNGBLOOD 


E, 8STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 





Produce Exchange, New York City 








Domestic Miuune Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 


M 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 





SPECIALIZING IN 


ILLFEEDS 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 
Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 


Kansas Clear 


Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 
BuFFalo, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 


PSRSRSRHSSELESESSESSSRESSTERSASRECHSERSERR ACERS REREREREEESEHCRTET ESR EEE CEES Ree eee eee eee Ee: 





Titi ee 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


NEW ORLEANS ters mscunery 


j OD PRODUC 
Zs> ra mile ras wad 
SSN GRAIN 
Se OS MESS 
OTTO FRIEDEBERG 


| Nae dey wi HAMBURG Sonic te © 
Cable Address: “WATERMAN” Hamburg, Germany 





Porto Rico, Office 


LILITITITI TI iii iii iii iii 

















KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


503 Bourse—PHILADELPHIA, 


We are also distributors of Dried 
Buttermilk for feed trade—and 
Skim Milk for feed and baking trade. 


We handle 
“Every 
Feed.”’ 


Good 


PA. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


TITTLE 
Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
We Bu manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 
THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















FLOURadOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bovursr, Pumaperputa, Pa. 


J.T. McINTOSH 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


C. E. SCHEARER 
FLOUR BROKER Frerep 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louts, Mo. 


603 Commerce Bldg. 














(FLOUR and 
(FEED 


We are buyers of all grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 


Walter E. Fuller Flour Co. 
Flour Brokers 


Spring, Winter and Kansas 
131 STaTE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
F IR— - 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & coulil Leatin ond Satin doen G0 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, Bakery Trade 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 





The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 


Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR pomestic 


667 and 669 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


F. W. WISE & CO. 
Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 


te 
ay 0 DETROIT, MICH. 





J. C. Consodine Company 
Millers’ Agents 
1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 





«- A.Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 


it fy MILLERS’ AGENTS 
; 2036 Virginia Park 











Buyers of 
FEED 
of all kinds 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Mi, dil din ti ti iin i we 


) Fumigate { 
Regularly With ,| 


A. LAIRD GOODMAN 
Flour and Feed 


914 Marquette Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 


FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


312 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 


FLOER 


Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 








= “7 —*R. 
LIQUID 
) ONL I 





—_—" tl 
a 


chieve 
S potless interiors , To Destroy Mill Insects 
LE NRIOL fr Fumigators Supply Company ¢ 
“LENGTHENS INCORPORATED 
An Interior Whit 511 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y y.( 


THE ARCO COMPANY 


- CLEVELAND, C OSS 


ee ee NRE EE 




















JOHN E. KoERNER & Co. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 








Established 1891 


David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 
FLOUR 


214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 











NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


Red Dog 


Wire your offers 








Owing to our rapidly expanding business 
and in order to give our Southwestern 
clients a more effective service we take 
pleasure in announcing to the milling 
trade that on January 1, 1927, we are 
opening a branch office at Kansas City. 


This will insure a prompt and personal 
attention to your needs at all times. 


Fumigators Engineering Company 


INCORPORATED 


Liquid HCN—Niehorster Method 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Plymouth Building 616 Board of Trade 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘Fiaxy,’’ London 





M. STANNARD 


F. T. CoLLins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 
, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


JAMES 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 


Cable Address: 


ALLEN & CO. 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


“ANCHOR,” Belfast 





_Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mar! ne 


W. M. READ & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


30 Mark Lane and 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 








Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. sanyo. &. C. LONDON,E.C. | iso at Belfast and Dublin 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers Cable Address: ‘‘Lynpsxuu,"" London Telegrams: “THANEHOOD,” London Cable Address: ‘*KosMAcK,"’ Glasgow 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | Telegraphic Address Qavle Address | BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. | FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS RAYMOND-HADLEY- nies = Se FLOUR MERCHANTS 
LONDON TOOME 1g co. 29 Corn Exchange Chambers 67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS CO. 1. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: "Gyrosr” Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


Cable Address: Coventry,” London 


8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 











PAYNE & ROUTH 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


Established 1836 


EDWARD RATHBONE & SON 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
- $20.00 


Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
S OF AMERICAN FLOUR 



















74 Great Tower Street LONDON, ENG. Sapelemens . IMPORTER 
73 Bishopsgate LONDON, E. C. 2 Also at 66 New Corn Exchange and For sale at all its branches and by 
25-26 Old Corn Exchange Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘PayTinz,"’ London Cable Address: “BREADROOT,” London Mryy., U. 8. A. Cable Address: ““RuNCIE” 
C. E. FEAST & CO. J. M. & C. M. HAMM WM. McKERROW & CO. ANDREW Law Wiiiam R. Law 
(CHAS, E, FEAST) FORMERLY — CRA W F ORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS WALKERS, WINGER & Hi LIVERPOOL 


43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘‘FrasTanco,’’ London 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘““ALKERS,"’ London 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
illers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street 


Cable Address: “* 


GLASGOW 


CAMELLIA," Glasgow 
















RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ““Eciarr,”’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Orricres: THE Batic, St. Mary AXE 
LO »E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘'Harris,’’ London 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: ‘‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


GLASGOW 
















W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Four for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


istablished 35 years Correspondence invited 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “Mxrp1L,”” London 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


HULL AND GLASGOW 














JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘'Mipp.Lin@s,”’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: “FreDKos,” Belfast 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: 
“FiLour,” Leith Advances on consignments 


Correspondence solicited 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Cable Address: 


GLASGOW 


“WAVERLEY” 
















Cable Address: ‘‘TronTopri,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ““Byrne,’’ Dublin 


DAVID MALONE 


FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“Atong,” Dublin 


WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Riverside Code 


Cable Address: “ 


93 Hope Strget, GLASGOW 


EGMONT” 



























A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘“ButTtrFant,” London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
93 Hope St., GLASGOW 


ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 








Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: WINTER,” London 





41 Constitution St., LEITH FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,’’ Dundee BRISTOL ENGLAND 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. | SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 
LTD, 
IMPORTERS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Drrtoma,"’ Glasgow 








BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


“POLLOCK, - Belfast 
“PILLSBURY,” Dublin 


Cable: 


ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 


AND 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Rosin,” Glasgow 


OATMEAL 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 
LEITH 








RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 


Pe 


Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., o Ae 


Issued in 1923 
rOopy - $12.50 
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GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 
LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at Bristou, SourHampTon, HvutL, BeLFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 





N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Large Trade in Germany, AMSTERDAM 
Czecho-Slovakia and Aus Cable Address: ‘‘HmsLENFELD,” Amsterdam 









LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘‘DELIGHT,'’ Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFasT 


Cable Address: 


OSIECK & COMPANY 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 


AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 


Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


‘Osixck,’’ Amsterdam 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 


for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘‘Roma"” 


GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 


Cable Address: ““Mzp1um,” Utrecht 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM 


Established May lst, 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 
For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 


Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Established 1868 
Reference: Twentsche Bank, 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ““WiTBURG" 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘“WiITBURG" 





J. TAS EZN 

Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 

IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: ‘'TassIANo” 


WALD. TEFKE #ELSINGFORS 


Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Cables: ‘‘WALDTEFKE”’ 


GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


M. JocHEMS AZOON 


JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘“E.L¥1nz,"’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 





NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 

CORN FLOUR and RICE 

Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAK’ AMSTERDAM 


(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 


Cables: “FINNISHTRADE” 


SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 


GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 


We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hobe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘‘CARMIBOEK" 








THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minyn., U.S. A. 


Desires connections with first class mills 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ‘‘ERNSTWENDT”’ 


ERNST WENDT 


AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


making SEMOLINA 


Mathieu Luchsinger 


J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 


0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS 


Cable Address: ‘"MATLUCH" 





N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable times “BueripP,” Amsterdam 


1 codes us: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., 


Minneapolis 








N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Ozecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





E. W. BOUWMAN ©. L. KIRCHHEINER 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘BouwMaNn," Rotterdam 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


Successor to W. Dunbar 


Codes: Bentley’s, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBAR,’’ Hongkong 


L. DUNBAR 

Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 

Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘OLEO"” 


AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Ozecho-Slovakia 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 


Desire connections with first class mills 


Cable Address: “AGNAS” 


AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRZUS, GREECE 


and grain concerns 
Correspondence invited 





Portland, Oregon, Office: 1018 Board 
of Trade Building 


Seattle Office: 633 Dexter Horton Building 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘SrrENE” 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


N. V. ‘““VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 


AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘'VEEMESTA" 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 
Agency, Rotterdam 
Cable Address: “SEMOLINA”’ 





VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 

GIBRALTAR 

FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 

for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterranean Ports 

Cable Address: ‘““Szrraty,” Gibraltar 

Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition 





Established 1861 








LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘“InrzrxEst," Rotterdam 











AMSTERDAM 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Established 1895 











Cable Address: ‘‘OrromapsEN"’ 


OTTO MADSEN 


i IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 
} ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Samples and offers solicited 


Established 1858 


Cable Address: “Bautica” 


GUSTAV KRUGER 


HAMBURG 4% 


WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 













‘ RUD. MADSEN 
IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “Ruma” 


JQ@RGEN BRUUN 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AARHUS— COPENHAGEN 
DENMARK 


Cable Address: ““Kornmop” 
Head Office: AARHUS 


Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 
Offers of Low Grade Flour and Millfeed Especially Desired 


Cable Address: “Rimpavu” 












BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN OSLO 
HELSINGFORS 


FLOUR and ROLLED OATS 


Head Office: 
COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: 
“GLADIATOR” 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
OLav BELsHEIM, Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mosi1” 


SIEGMUND STEEG 


MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, 36 


Cable Address: ‘‘StexGmMEu.,"’ Hamburg 


Established 1864 


PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 
BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Seeks first class Canadian mill account 
and also connections for 
La Plata Bran and Pollards 


Cable Address: ‘‘PRoF1TaBLE,”’ Berlin 
















CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
CHRISTIAN ANGELL CaRL ANGELL 
BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL 
FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


COHRS & AMME, LTD. 


FORWARDING, WAREHOUSING, WHARFINGERS 
Monckebergstrasse 8, HAMBURG 
Specialists in the transhipment of Grain, Flour, 
Feedingstuffs, Seeds, ete. We own warehouses 
and quay plant situated alongside deep water, 
also river craft and barges for storage purposes 


ROBYNS FRERES 


(Formerly EvGEne M. Janssens & Co.) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 












‘LOKEN é & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 


References: 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, Cable Address: ““CoursaM,” Hamburg Cables: 17 rue des Tanneurs, 
Minn., U. 8. A. Branch Offices: Bremen, Liibeck “SyYNBOR” ANTWERP 
FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN GUSTAV B. THOMAS S. JUERGENS & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN FEED 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “FLORMEL” 


Agents in All Principal Cities: 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


FLOUR 


HAMBURG 


IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 


Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
““MEHLTHOMAS”" Bentley's 


MILLERS’ AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Desires connections with American 
and Canadian Mills 













NILS G. NIELSEN 


COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Excellent Sales Organization 
OSLO 


First class references 
Cable Address: ''CopEx" 








A/S MERCATOR 


FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 50 Mark Lane, London 





HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 





THOR SIGGERUD 
OSLO, NORWAY 


DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS 
AND GRAIN EXPORTERS 

Northwestern Miller 

Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 

Cable Address: “TorsiG, OsLo” 


References: 

































nition at best 


IT TAKES THE 
TO MAKE THE 


Factories 


Silver Springs. N.Y. 
Ecorse, Michigan 


Don’t Buy Common! 
Buy Preferred! 


This isn’t a tip on stocks, 
It’s a business suggestion. 


“Common Salt”—rather a vague defi- 


WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for 50 years 


The purity, cleanliness and sweet, pleas- 
ant flavor of Worcester Salt take it out 
of the “Common Salt” class. 


It’s preferred by manufacturers of high 
grade prepared flour. 


BEST 


And you know 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
71-73 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 


Offices 


Boston, Detroit, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Columbus 





This QUICK Method Cleans Dust 







three men approximately a day and a half. 


Collectors in a Few Hours 


no dismantling—no wear 
or tear on stockings! 
LEAN dust collectors by suction—the quick 


and thorough way. Cleaning dust collectors by 
old makeshift methods wastes time that can be 


used for more productive 
work, 


One man operating a 
Sturtevant Portable Suc- 
tion Cleaner can clean a 
dust collector thoroughly 
in a few hours. By the 
old dismantling and reas- 
sembling method it takes 
Here is a saving 


in time and money that no progressive miller can afford to 


overlook. 


Dust collectors should be cleaned at least once a month to 


insure clean flour. 


The Sturtevant, with its specially de- 


signed stocking tools, does a thorough job—gets all the 
cocoons and impure flour dust without wear or tear on 


stockings. 


The Sturtevant can be used for general cleaning as well as 
for dust collectors when equipped with standard cleaning 


tools. 
operated for very small cost. 





Se ee ee 


It is sturdily built, has a powerful suction and can be 


Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 


1642 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., Dept. Z 
Without obligation to me, send along further information on the Sturtevant Heavy 
Duty Portable Suction Cleaner, also price of same. 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 
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§ 
Simple 
AS? Sirecesses 
-A Brand Well Displayed \} 
Means More SalesMade «<@ 


In the lexicon of selling, attraction to your product is first and 
Joremost in increasing sales. 





It’s the Raymond printing that draws the customers’ eyes to 
your brand and makes sales and sales and sales. The quality- 
plus in the printing emphasized by the sharp, clear colors brings 
out your brand so the housewife simply can’t overlook it. 


The first of the year is here. . . what better time than now to investigate this? 


"Kper Bese 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





he 
RAYMOND BAG @ 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Sales Offices : Minneapolis Kansas City Boston 
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BRANCH OFFICES 
EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes 


CANADA—A. H. Baile: 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 
Cc = AGO—Arthur 8. Purves 


sow THWEST— Robert E. Sterling, 


CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMEN 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 





614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


59 Mark Lane, a EC 6. 3, England 


1001 Lumsden Bidg., “heseate 2, Ontario 


66 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Th. 


215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


H. J. Parrumeer, President and 
Treasurer 
W. C. Nicnots, Vice President 


Roserr E. Srerurme, Editor 


Joun P. 





Cable Address: “ 


Tuomas A. Gairrw, Circulation Manager 
Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bariey, C. F. G. Rarxes, WALTER QuacKENBUSH 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Carro.t K. Micuener, Managing Editor 
Bropenrick, Asst. News Editor 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 


Rosert E. Srerimc, Chairman of the 


Board of Directors 
Rosert T. Beatty, Secretary 
L. C. Wirren, Cashier 


Rosert T. Beatry, Northwestern Editor 


A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 

TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 

FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
Year. Invariably in Advance. 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co, 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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A 


Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa...... escece 
Advertiser's Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 
WER. cocccvcecccscccssecenedssceversve 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas....... 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, Can. 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland. ee 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio........ 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. . 
American Bakers Machinery Co. +» St 
Louis, Mo. 
American Bakery Materials Co. Menom- 
OMle, Wie. .ccccccccccccccsccvcccccccs 
American Flour Corporation, New York, 
NM. ¥. 


eee eee eens see 


Houston, 


American Maid Flour Mills, 
TORBS cccceccaccsccocccce 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway..........+++:+ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio....... 
Arco Co., Cleveland, Ohio.... 
Areese Co., New York, N, Y........++++ 
Arkadelphia Milling on Arkadelphia, 
Ark. eeccccccces 
Arkansas City Milling Co. Arkansas 
City, Kaneae ..cccccccccccscscccccces 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago..........++. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirsus, 
Greece 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas............ 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis... 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill......... 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland......... 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 
Barr Shipping Corporation, New York, 
N. ¥. 


were eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


Barton, Henderson & Co., ‘London, Eng. 
Battin-Quinn Paper Co., Minneapolis.. 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. a: 


Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia...... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 


Louis, etc. .. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., “Winnipes, Man.. 
Bergstrom, Stoeve & Co., Inc., New York 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Bbcaveces 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Big Diamond Mills Co., "Minneapolis. ene 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 
Bjérnstad, Asbjérn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind......... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 

Rotterdam, Holland ........ceseeeees 
oe Milling & Grain Co., 


eee eeee eee ee eeeeeee 


Bouwman, B, & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
FOMCO, MAMGRS 2c ccccccccccccccccevece 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark....... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 
Bureau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahliquist Press, Minneapolis.. 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England...... 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland... 
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Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis.............- 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., boa Leaven- 
worth, Kansas ....csesescsevcccees 
Cameron, John F., & Co... "Aberdeen, 


Scotland .......ee0+- 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 

Tomte, WiIMRIPOR cc cccccccedcvccccccce 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 

Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada ...........+.. 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 

lamd .cccccece 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 

ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash...... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 

Sauk Center, Minn.........e-eeeeeeee8 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y... 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis..... 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill.............. 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 

Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 

Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... 
Cherry, 8. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... 
Chicago Board of Trade.............65:5 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......... 
Cisneros, J. L., New York, N. Y........- 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y..... ° 
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St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Saginaw (Mich.) Milling Co............. 
Sarantis Freres, Pirewus and Salonica... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
Sauerlandt, Paul, 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, Ill.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 


Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 

MASS. cccccccccccsccceceseccscceccese 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar......... 


Sexton, Charles W., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Hinar, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

Mass. ... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. ... 
Simpson, William, New "York, Ms Beovece 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snell Mill & Gr. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 
Snider, Wm., Mlg. — Ltd., Waterloo, 

Ont. 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., "Hamburg ceeeeee 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl.... 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & WBlevator, Grand Forks, 

NN. Du. ccccvccccccccescccccccescccsecce 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steeg, Siegmund, Hamburg, Germany... 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Inc., St. Louis, Mo... .cccccccccccscece 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., clare Co., Amster- 

dam, Hamburg 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit. 
Strisik, S. R., 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass.... 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan........ 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
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Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Il... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn,... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

Ohio 
Thomas, A. Vaughan. London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y......... 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 
Tyler & Co. (Aurora Mills), Junction 

City, HEAMBRS occ ccccccccccccesssesece 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man., Camade ..cccccccccccsccccsecses 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 


poration, Washington, D. C........... 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Valley Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

Work, Ni Yo. ccccccccccccccccccccecces 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Ltd. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van der Heym, L., Rotterdam, Holland. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

Holland 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Kotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

HEAMGAS cccccccccccccccccccceccececees 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 

Wee, WHUe Ce hes eden ecechecocesese 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 


Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 

TEARGAS cccccccccccceccccccccceseceess 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 


Dalles, Oregon 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

BOGE, Be cccacvesecccsececscasecoese 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 
Watson-Higgins Mlg. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 

tor Co. 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, Omt. .cccccccccsccsccccccseses 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Wichita Mill & Blevator Co., Wichita 

Palle, TORR .cccccccccccccccccccccess 
Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co. 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mig. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
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Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


Y 


Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y... 


Z 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Ziebold Flour Mill, St. Louis, Mo........ 
Zimmerman, Victor, St. Louis, Mo..... 

Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


cee ~ eer ewe meaccommey ep ORCC RIGID 
— ms weet moa 


RESOLVED: Our flour is------- 


OW can we increase our business during 1927, 
was the big question before the executives of the 
Alright Milling Company. 


“Let’s put more salesmen in the field,” suggested 
the President. 


“Not necessary,” replied the Sales Manager, who had some- 
thing up his sleeve. “Just glance at the notes on these 
reports, been gathering them about three months.” 

“So, that’s what the boys are up against. That brings 
up another problem.” 

The Sales Manager winked at the Head Miller. “Slick it, 
Jack.” . . And, turning to the 
Treasurer, he said, “Please check these 
figures.” 


OVADEL 


as written by a friend of Jan the Miller 


The Head Miller unwrapped a package and placed two 
small glass jars on the conference table. After slicking the 
contents of each, he stepped back, “Here we are. Ever see 
our flour so WHITE?” 


The men were on their feet now. The Treasurer’s pencil 
was still busy. Finally he passed the costs to the President. 


“Why, that’s the same Bleaching Process that my old 
friend Wilson uses. Let’s get started soon as possible.” 
Then he penciled the words: RESOLVED: Our flour is 
the best that we can mill. But we will mill WHITER 
flour during 1927. 


Will you make a similar New Year’s resolution? There’s 
a sample of the active reagent used in the Novadel Process 
to test on your flour, and a booklet— 
complete details, waiting for you. No 
obligation. 


THE MODERN MATURING 
AND BLEACHING PROCESS 





Novadel Process Corporation 


Marine Trust Building 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


For United Kingdom—Noury & Van der Lande 
59 Mark Lane, London, England 




















